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Output Declines More Rapidly 


Heavy Shipments Accompanied by Light Bookings Compel Sharper Curtailment—Un- 
certainty and Softness of Prices Hold Back Buyers—Structural Activity Well 
Maintained—Proposal for Wage Advances Strongly Opposed by Mills 


ARGE shipments by the mills in April, which 
L new bookings have fallen far short of replac- 

ing, have cut deeply into unfilled orders for 
steel and further curtailment of production has been 
quick to follow. The cumulative effects of this shift- 
ing to a lower scale of output in order to match a 
contracted market, now are more apparent: Deliveries 
of the Steel corporation in April averaged only 4 to 
5 per cent less daily than in March which was the 
biggest period in 18 months. Steel ingot operations, 
however, now have been dropped to about 75 per cent 
or approximately 20 per cent under the peak in March 
and stocks of raw steel are being drawn against for 
the finishing mills. In the industry at large operations 
are not over 65 to 70 per cent. 

Independent plants in the Mahoning valley are run- 
ning at 56 per cent of steel ingot and 58 per cent of 
sheet capacity. Blast furnaces active in the valley 
district are being reduced to 29 against 36 early in 
March. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has cut coke pro- 
cuction drastically in the Connellsville region. 

New buying has quieted down more perceptibly in 
all directions this week with the single exception of 
building work. No week of the present year has 
been so unproductive of fresh bookings or of im- 
portant undertakings. Competition among producers 
for new tonnage is keener than ever as rolling schedules 
are more difficult to round out. Consumers of steel 
impressed by the continuing unsettlement of prices 
are meeting their needs in a hand-to-mouth way. 

Iron and steel exports in March were the lowest 
since October 1921, amounting to 120,596 tons. Im- 
ports were 39,280 tons. 

Manufacturers of sheets, tin plate and 
wrought iron products are strongly 
opposed to entertaining seriously the 
radical program for wage advances 
formulated by the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers as reported in 
last week’s IRon TRADE Review. Some sheet makers 
point out that already their costs are exceeding the 
sales price. Until the question comes to conference, 
the date for which has not yet been set, it cannot 
be said how far the union proposes to press its de- 


Oppose Wage 


Raises 


mands and to threaten a strike. 
tions made by some coke operators in the Connells- 
ville region total 18 per cent. 
Prices still lack stability. Talk is 
heard of 2-cent steel on car tonnage 
that recently came into the market. 
An eastern sale of plates at 2.05c 
Pittsburgh is reported this week fol- 
lowing a larger transaction at 2.10c. In districts 
tributary to Pittsburgh, plates, shapes and bars are 
selling freely at 2.25c. Chicago prices are down anoth- 
er $1. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is ex- 
pected to open its books May 1 on tin plate for last 
half at an unchanged price. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading 


Further wage reduc- 


Prices Are 


Unsettled 


iron and steel products now shows the lowest price 
since January 1923, standing this week at $41.72. The 
highest recent point was in February at $43.53. 

The pig iron market his picked up slightly in some 
districts as some buyers now are coming out for 
future requirements which in some cases run through 
the third quarter. Reduced prices apparently are 
becoming more attractive, and are still receding. At 
Chicago they are down 50 cents and as low as $20 
has been done at Buffalo. Eastern basic has sold 
lower. Tennessee iron is offered at $21.50, Birmingham. 
Structural awards this week make a 
fair showing considering general mar- 
ket conditions, totaling 21,122 tons. 
The New Jersey Central drawbridge, 
8000 tons, is the largest job placed. 
Work placed in metropolitan territory in April is well 
ahead of a year ago though for the first four months 
is behind. Activity may be checked by a threatened 
ironworkers’ strike. The Mandel building, 18,000 tons 
and the Dupont hotel, 12,000 tons,, are coming out 
at New York. At Chicago also 30,000 tons await 
the settlement of building wage scales. 

Railroad buying has dropped off abruptly. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio car ‘material, 75,000 to 100,000 
tons, has attracted spirited competition. 

Continental output of iron and steel is growing. 
French export prices are rising due to the increase 
of the france. 


Awards Are 
Fair 


Business Trend and Chart Section Page 1157 
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pre Items Reflect 
Large Needs 


HAT we are a nation of optimists, 
and that the national spirit of con- 
fidence is a powerful influence for our 
welfare is indicated clearly every day- 
We reveal a stronger tendency to look 
ahead, discounting minor interruptions, 


in'’comprehension of the broader scope 





New Machine Tools Developed in April Are De- 
scribed in Machine Tool Digest Beginning 
on Page 1171 


of affairs. As evidence of this, the items 
announcing new construction and enter- 
prises continue to be received from all 
districts of the country, in their usual 
volume. These items which are classi- 
fied and occupy a department in Iron 
TravE Review each week are interest- 
ing in many respects. New construc- 
tion and enterprises reflect business 
confidence; they do not signify merely 
building construction, but a demand for 
equipment, and then an output of new 
or additional products. Iron TrapeE 
Review uses only those that are related 
to the machinery, iron and steel, and 
allied industries, and the most impor- 
tant; an average of 90 to 100 each week. 





Do You Know That— 


2962 subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW are identified with 


gray iron foundries; 216 with malleable iron foundries; 888 with 
steel foundries, and 582 with nonferrous foundries, a total of 4648 
subscribers connected with foundry operations. 
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Undercurrent of Interest 





in Pig Iron Requirements Noted— 


Third Quarter Inquiries Developing—Price Weakness Persists 


ITTSBURGH, April 29.—After a 
slight increase in activity noted ; 
week ago the pig iron market is 
dormant again. The N. & G. Taylor 
Co., Cumberland, is buying 1500 tons of 
basic iron. It is understood the order is 
going to a Johnstown, Pa. interest with 
a $2.02 freight rate, as against $3.15 from 
the valley. Merchant producers are quot- 
ing basic at $21.50, valley. Steelworks 
are offering basic at $21. No new in- 
quiries are noted for bessemer which is 
still selling in small lots at $22.50, valley. 


The Pressed Steel Car Co. wants 500 
tons of malleable. Quotations of $21 and 
$21.50, valley, have been — submitted. 


Foundry iron with 2.25 to 2.75 silicon is 
bringing $21.50, valley. Several single 
carload and 100-ton orders are noted. 
No. 2 plain is quoted $21 to $21.50, steel- 
works quoting the minimum. One inquiry 
for 500 tons is pending.‘ A broker sold 
300 tons of resale iron at $20.85, valley. 


Sales Improve Slightly 


Boston, April 29.—Slightly better sales 
throughout New England during the 
yast week give encouragement of fu- 
ture buying. Prices are still soft but 
the low price of $21.50 eastern Penn- 
svivania established 10 days ago has not 
been broken. Buffalo furnaces are 
making more strenuous efforts to meet 


the eastern Pennsylvania market on a 
delivered New England basis. The 
freight handicap between the two dis- 


tricts is $1.26 in favor of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, which means that Buffalo iron 
would have to sell on a $20.25 furnace 
base in order to equal the delivered 
eastern Pennsylvania price. Formal in- 
quiry is still almost absent from the 
market but the large melters are all in 
a more or less receptive mood for small 
tonnages. Foreign iron continues at ap- 
proximately $22 duty paid Boston. One 
lot of 500 toys; of continental iron was 
delivered at Boston during the week. 
Other small shipments are on the way. 


Eastern Sales Total 4500 Tons 


New York, April 29—Sales of pig 
iron the past week in this territory to- 
taled about 4500 tons. The largest pur- 
chase js by the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., which closed on a 
part of its recent inquiry. The _ re- 
mainder involved small tonnages for 
prompt shipment. New inquiry is small, 
but a good many consumers are in- 


terested in placing a tonnage and ap- 





pear to be waiting to take full ad- 
vantage of the present downward tend- 
ency in prices. At present the market 


continues weak end eastern foundry iron 
now may be quoted at $21.50 to $22, 
furnace. Buffalo iron generally is $21, 
furnace, although $20 can be done. 


Buffalo Market Quiet 


Buffalo, April 29.—Pig iron inquiry 
has dropped to the lowest level of the 
year. The total now is not more than 
2000 tons. A St. Johnsburgh, Conn., 
consumer who asked Buffalo furnaces 
to bid on a 1000-ton lot placed about 
700 tons elsewhere. Another inquiry for 


1000 tons was followed by a 500-ton 
order, placed with a Buffalo furnace. 
The price is believed to have been 
under $21. Furnaces nominally are 
quoting $21 but would do better than 
that on any tonnage of size. It is 


reported a price of $20.50 was made 
on the largest lot sold recently. In 
cases $20 is said to have been 
granted by one Buffalo furnace. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. has re- 
duced operation to five of its nine 
stacks here. 


some 


Inquire for Third Quarter 


Cleveland, April 29—Some signs of 
life are beginning to appear in the pig 
iron market, encouraging leading  in- 
terests to believe that this may be the 
forerunner of a moderate degree of ac- 


tivity with those consumers who have 
not covered sufficiently for the re- 
mainder of this quarter. Several fur- 


nace companies represented in the north- 
ern Ohio group with headquarters here 
note an increase in inquiries for me- 
dium-size lots for prompt shipment; 
releases of tonnages held back tempor- 
arily are more noticeable, and some users 
are urging shipments on contracts. The 
most conspicuous feature of the market 
this week, however, is the interest de- 
veloping in iron for the third quarter 
and last half. These inquiries total well 
over 5000 tons; one of them calling 
for 3000 to 5000 tons for third quar- 
ter from nearby territory. Another 
from the Buffalo district, is for 1000 
tens for third quarter. A large user 
is asking for prices for the second 
half, without mentioning tonnage. The 
definite inquiries for third quarter com- 


ing to one lake furnace interest this 
week aggregate 3000 tons, and_ this 
maker closed one amounting to 500 
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$7? 


tons at $22, furnace. This company is 
epplying current quotations to inquiries 
for next quarter, and the same thing 
is being done by another producer, 
though others say they are not pre- 
pared to quote immediately. Sales of 
small lots closed by a merchant interest 
with headquarters here total 4000 tons 
for the week, all for delivery this 
quarter. This is double the tonnage the 
company reported sold a week ago. The 
Cleveland market remains inert, and the 
price nominally is $23, furnace, although 
there are unconfirmed reports that $22.50 
furnace, has been offered to buyers. For 


outside delivery, $21.50, furnace, has 
been quoted. The makers regard this 
as the competitive valley price. Re- 
ports are heard of Buffalo iron being 
offered at $20 to $20.50. Lake fur- 


naces outside of Cleveland are asking 
$22, at which figure small tonnages were 


booked during the week. The N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Cumberland, is understood 
to have closed for 500 tons of basic 


on its inquiry for 1500 tons. 


Selling Small Lots 


Birmingham, Ala., April 28.—Pig iron 
sales in the Birmingham district are 
light. The smaller furnace interests 
are receiving enough orders to make a 
fairly good aggregate. The larger and 
more active producers also are taking 
a little business and delivering steadily 
on contracts. Quotations range between 
$22 and $23, for No. 2 foundry iron. 
Makers say these prices are near their 
costs. Much confidence is expressed as 
to the market, and furnace interests be- 
lieve a buying movement will begin dur- 
ing May. Production for April will be 
equal to that of March. .Cast iron pipe 
makers are said to be estimating needs 
of iron for some time ahead. 


Melters Show More Interest 


Chicago, April 29.—Although pig 
iron prices are weak and the market 
is devoid of outstanding inquiries more 
interest is evidenced by melters. The 
point apparently has been reached 
where reduced prices are interesting 
buyers. This has not yet developed 
much business but it is encouraging. 
April shipments are under those of 
March, but are good considering gen- 
eral conditions. Producers and_brok- 
ers expect May shipments will ex- 
ceed April’s and that June’s will be 
still higher. The price of $24, fur 
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nace, for northern malleable and 
foundry iron has disappeared. The 
most general quotation is $23.50, with 
sales of standard iron at $23 and sales 
of slightly sub-standard iron at $22.50. 
The market is working lower. A north- 
ern Illinois sewing machine maker is 
seeking 300 tons of high © silicon 
foundry iron. An inquiry also is out 
for several hundred tons of low phos- 
phorus iron. One Federal furnace is 
going out within 30 days. A Sheffield 
Ala., maker continues willing to meet 
the northern price with iron shipped 
by barge, but sales are light. Sev- 
eral sales of 150 tons of charcoal iron 
and silveries are noted. The former 


IRON TRADE 


trict at $22.50, furnace. The . market 
ranges from $22.50 to $23, Ironton. 
Southern iron is quotable at $22 to 
$23, Birmingham, and it is reported 
that $21.50 can be done with at least 
one furnace interest-in the Tennessee 
district. Foundries report that their 
orders are disappointing.‘ Sales of 
Jackson county silvery iron have been 
made $1 a ton below the prevailing 
market quotations. 
St. Louis Sales Small 

St. Louis, April 28.—Pig iron trading 
has failed to show any signs of re- 
viving from extreme apathy. Melters are 
taking a few cars and up to 100 tons 
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nearby Illinois user at $26, which price is 
unchanged from the last transaction. 
While there has been a gradual reduc- 
tion in the melt since the first of this 
month, the total ‘continues large. Stocks 
of pig iron in consumers’ hands are light 
and the plants are anxious to get in 
their contract quotas, 


Basic Sales Substantial 


Philadelphia, April 29—An outstand- 
ing feature of the pig iron market here 
is the sale of a substantial tonnage of 
basic. Foundry demand continues re- 
stricted to small prompt lots, but the 
total is somewhat larger. The trade 
here sees no likelihood of a buying 





Apt 
1924 

PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts . $24.26 
Basic, valley .. ; . 21,00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 2 
*No. 2 foundry, del Pitt 22.76 
*No. 2 foundry, Cl go 23.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 22.00 
*Southern Ohio, N Ironton, 22.50 
®**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 25.50 
**No. 2X, eastern del 
Malleable, valley ate sos oe 22.00 
Malleable, Chicago . 23.50 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 


and Blue 





24.86 24.66 32.77 Iron bars, 
l 2.00 21.40 
21.50 22.00 22.50 30.75 


24.50 23.70 32.50 
23.00 21.60 27.00 
23.50 22.90 
26.00 25.00 29.25 
Phila. 23.133 24.13 24.26 32.00 
22.50 22.00 31.00 
24.50 23.70 32.50 


112.29 11 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, 


Jan., Apr., 


1924 1924 1923 


Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Apr. 30 Mar., Jan... Aprt., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 


FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 


31.00 


4.26 24.16 32.77 


31.00 


29.04 29.04 36.55 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 
24.26 23.56 31.77 Sad 
2.29 113.79 124.79 co 


Philadelphia 
Iron bars, Chicago mills 
Beams, ‘Pittebarge civic avaines ois ee 
Beams, Philadelphia .. 
Beams, Chicago ...... 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 


Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 
Tanks plates, Chicago 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, 

Sheets, blue anl., No. 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 


Wie eee 2.45 2.60 2.60 2.53 
Fis ncdan 2.25 2.40 2.50 2.45 
2.42 2.57 2.72 2.945 
ie ates Wee 2.45 2.60 2.60 2.53 
Pittsburgh 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.85 
10, Pitts. 2.75 2.95) 2.95 3.15 
4.7 
3. 


(enka $2.47 2.57 2.57 2.845 
30 2.40: 2.40 2.60 
25 2.50 2.50 2.45 
47 2.62 2.72 2.845 


hN bd bh 
1 


5 4.90 4.95) 5.00 
00 3.00 3.00 3.00 





Connellsville furnace, ovens 3.60 4.05 3.80 6.25 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.50 4.85 4.35 7.80 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 41.00 42.50 42.50 45.85 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 41.00 42.50 42.50 45.85 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 40.00 40.00 40.00 46.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 19.75 21.10 25.85 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 46.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 14.75 17.00 18.15 23.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 13.50 16.70 17.40 22.40 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh . prdlene 2.25 2.40 2.40 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.... 18.00 19.00 20.10 27.00 
Steel bars, Chicag Piateke + atl 2:33 2.50 2.50 2.43 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 14.00 16.05 17.50 22.75 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.52 2.67 2.72 2.825 Rails for rolling, Chicago .... 16.00 19.30 18.90 23.65 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon, 
Composite Market Average ; 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Apr. 30, 1924 Apr. 23, 1924 Mar., 1924 Jan., 1924 Apr., 1923 Apr., 1914 
$41.72 $42.01 $43.24 $43.26 $47.01 $23.39 


Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 





continues $26, furnace. 

Southern Ohio Market Lower 

Cincinnati, O., April 29.—Sales of 
pig iron have been made by furnace 
interests in the southern Ohio group 
during the past week at 50 cents lower 
than in the preceding week. The most 
important transaction was the sale of 
250 tons of northern iron and 300 tons 
of off-grade southern iron to. the 
Monitor Stove & Range Co., Cincin- 
nati. The only sizable inquiry before 
the trade is that of the Hooven-Owens- 
Rentschler Co., Hamilton, O., for 1500 
tons of foundry iron for shipment over 
a period of three months. The Galion 
Iron Works, Galion, O., is reported to 
have taken a small tonnage of foundry 
iron from a valley furnace. Carlots 
of northern foundry iron were sold by 
producers in the southern Ohio dis- 


for immediate shipment, but show no 
interest in second half requirements. The 
general policy among basic and foundry 
iron users is to bring down their raw 
material inventories to the lowest pos- 
sible levels. This attitude, they say, re- 
flects the position of their customers, 
who are ordering fewer goods for fu- 
ture delivery at this time than in years. 
The largest sale reported involves 100 
tons of foundry iron to a jobbing plant, 
the order going to a Birmingham fur- 
nace. The aggregate of sales is as- 
sured 500 tons. Nominally prices remain 
unchanged. Southern iron is being of- 
fered at $22, and that price can be 
bettered where river and rail rates apply. 
Small tonnages of northern iron have 
changed hands at $24, Chicago, and the 
leading local producer continues to quote 
$24.50 to $25 f.o.b. Granite City. A 
car of charcoal iron was sold to a 


movement in the near future. Foundry 
iron now is $21.50 to $22, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. Blowing out of fur- 
naces is being delayed and seven fur- 
naces will operate longer than was ex- 
pected. The basic market now is not 
above $21, delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Moderate sales of low  phos- 
phorus iron are noted at wtnchanged 
prices. English low phosphorus now is 
$26.50 to $27, duty paid. 


Inland Reports Earnings 


Earnings of the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, during the first quarter of 
1924 amounted to $2,775,753. Depletion 
and depreciation accounted for $11,250 
while estimated federal taxes were $309,- 
014. Net profits after charges were 
$2,170,489. 
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SCRAP’ PRICES, PAGE 1202; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1194; 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bespertier; ‘walley oo. 6 si éics cis 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 
Basis, SAUOe sh puedes Fam ne 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo .......+++++-- 
Basic, del., eastern Pa....... 
Malleable, valley .........:.. 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 
Malleable, Buffalo 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 


23.00 to 23. 50 
21.00 to 21.50 
23.00 to 23.50 





No. 2 Northerti ...60..- 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 
Nos 1%. --Badtettax 04.08 
NMo.t F°CRIiCEEG fc cas ie vce 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.. 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


1.75 to 2.25 
1.75 to 2.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
2.75 to 3.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
1.75 to 2.25 








No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 
No. i, - Bota nk rin oh 2 oe 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........ 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton _ fur. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.... 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 
No. 2x, eastern, del., Phila. 
No. 2x, east. N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham. . 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. . 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. . 
No. 2 southern, Chicago 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland.... 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 
BE WARNED i048 cies taseoe ere 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis... 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace.. 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila.. 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston. 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. . 
Low phos., standard, valley... 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 
tLow phos., English, Phila 
Charcoal, Birmingham -...... 


21. 
21.00 to 21.50 
2.76 to 23.16 
20.50 to 21.00 
3.00 to 23.50 
4.50 to 25.00 
22.50 to 23.00 
23.50 
22.63 to 22.76 
22.89 to 23.13 
23.13 to 23.26 
23.39 to 23.63 
25.65 to 26.65 
21.00 to 21.50 
26.91 to 27.91 
22.00 to 23.00 
26.05 to 27.05 
30.30 to 31.30 


. 28.01 to 29.01 


28.01 to 29.01 


28.91 to 29.91 
27.17 to 28.17 


. 25.50 to 26.50 


30.17 to 31.17 
31.04 to 32.04 
31.41 to 32.41 
21.00 to 21.50 


29.00 
nominal 
27.00 


. 27.26 to 27.76 


312.00 to 33.00 


Charcoal, Superior Chicago.. 29.04 
Silvery Iron 

Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
a ee ee PR eee 31.00 
S tO 9 BSP GRRE. vcs eevee 32.50 
> 00) 30 Der Oettts nd oe ve 34.50 
TO 20; BERR. COME hk i 6 os: 36.50 
Pa eye 39.00 
32.  DEFi2 ROM bats 165.0 s 604208 41.50 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
10 to BB DOR OIE sek case 41.50 
TI to 19 MO GeRR irik ccs cccss 44.00 
12 to 13 DOR OMEN. «os Cov aes 46.54 


Ferroalloys 


{Ferromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent, tidewater, or fur- 
nace first hand and resale 

Ferromanganese deliver e d 


. 107.00 to 107.50 


PU | rss 6 Bice sis Sas 111.79 to 112.29 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 
WE. crew. ses Ke bb eee a 

tSpiegeleisen, English, delivered 
emewater stk eeaR Dh atean 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 


tract freight allowed........ 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained....... 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 
SER Rae 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to  analysis.... 

Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
oe ee ce: eee ly) eee 
+Duty paid. 


35.00 to 38.00 
35.00 to 38,00 

75.00 
88.00 to 93.00 
10.00 to 10.25 


$3.50 to $4.00 


$200.00 





lron-and Steel Prices 


ORE NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1198 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace ......... $3.40 to 4.00 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.50 to 5.75 
New river foundry ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Wise county furnace ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry ...... 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama furnace ........... 5.00 to 6.00 
Alabama foundry ............ 6.00 to 6.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered... 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ......... 12.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl.. 12.00 
Foundry, Alabama .......... 6.00 to 6.50 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .... $40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .. 40.00 
Oypen-hearth, Philadelphia..... 43.17 to 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ...... 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .... 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.17 to 50.17 
SHEET BARS 


Pittsburgh 
Youngstown 


Open-hearth, 
Open-hearth, 


. - $41.00 to 42.50 
41.00 to 42.50 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 41.00 to 42.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown...... 41.00 to 42.50 
SLABS 
to re re 40.00 
WIL. inca: 0 we a = 0 area ii8,8 40.00 
WIRE RODS 
%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. weeeeee $50.00 to 51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over 4- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0155; $7. 50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.30c to 2.35c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.30c to 2.35c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.30c to 2.35c 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


? 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.42c to 2.57c 
Structural shapes, New York 2.44c to 2.59c 
Structur al shapes, Chicago 2.45c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.20c to 2.25¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.37c to 2.57c 
Tank plates, New York.... 2.44c to 2.50c 
Tank plates, Ciifcago ...... 2.45c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.40c to 2.45c 
Bars, soft steel, Lea oo agg 2.52c to 2.62c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.54c to 2.64c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.... 2.35¢c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago 2.20c to 2.23c 
Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts.. 2.20c to 2.25c¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.47c to 2.57c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.49c to 2.59c 
tar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.30c to 2.40c 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 2.50¢ to 2.55c 
Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
Prices per pound 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.75c to 2.90¢ 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 
ee a 8 ee 3 3Se to 3.50c 
Bends. Pittsbut@ii.. ocveseacs. 2 75c to 2.90c 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 
burgh base, carloads .... 3.00c 
Cold-finished steel bars, base 
Pittsburgh, less carloads.... 3.25¢ 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00c 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 

Pittsburgh ...<«scss HS ere $1.70 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.00¢ 
Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis. 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh. . 28.00 to 30.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... Bee 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... .75¢ 


Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts. 3.25c to 3.50c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard 4.00c 


Track bolts, Pitts., small.. 4.50c to 5.00c 


Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.55c¢ to 2.60c 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 


Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh...... 3.00ic 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.25¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 2.75¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

WIUEE. ©. gna las asinam 3.35¢ 
Barber wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.45¢ 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts... ° 3.80c 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh 3.45¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.80c 
Coated nails, count keg, 

Pitan AA 2.50¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)...... 65 off 


Woven wire fencing (jobbers)....67% off 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00c to 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stamping quality .... 2.75¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh .......... 4.50c to 4.75c¢ 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


Prices per. pound 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.60c to 3.85c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts...... ; 3.60c to 3.85¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila... .3.92c to 4.07c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09¢ to 4.19c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... 3.75c to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4 
No, 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.75 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. 5 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5. 
BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.75c to 3.00c 

No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.75c to 3.0Cc 

No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.07c to 3.22c 

No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 

No. 22, PRWDGIGE ioc eee bes 5.10c to 5.35¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 

Black Galv. 

1 to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 50% 

1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Suvel’'334' to? SUR MRN Ss ee ies 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%4-inch..... 5 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Four-inch; CRI@N@O .....cceus $60.20 to 61.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 56.20 to 57.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch ‘and over  Birming- 

Rath . pees asec nice 04 4am 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York ...... 65.60 to 66.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 
Standard fittings,. Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
6 re 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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IRON TRADE 


crap Seeking New Lows 


Most Markets Find Quotations Below Last Week—Consumers 
Continue To Avoid Buying—Interest in Railroad Lists 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1202 


Chicago, April 29.—Scrap iron and 
steel dealers note a slowing up in the 
price decline and an increasing tendency 
on the part of melters to specify imme- 
diate delivery on the small orders they 
are placing. Some dealers are develop- 
ing a tendency to restrict sales and to 
throw down material on their yards. 
Heavy melting steel continues at $13.50 
to $14 and may drop 50 cents lower, but 
most scrap interests believe it is close 
to the bottom. Except for occasional 
small and urgent needs placed by melt- 
ers, going business is restricted to trad- 
ing among dealers. Three regions of the 
Pennsylvania railroad will open bids 
May 6 on 47,390 tons of scrap, including 
5500 tons of iron car wheels and 3300 
tons of heavy melting steel. Other rail 
road lists include 6635 tons by the Chi 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and _ blind 
lists by the Erie and the New York Cen 
tral. The latter also is offering 1000 
ions of iron wheels. 


Steel Dull in East 


New York, April 29.—Dullness con- 
tinues to dominate the local scrap mar- 
ket. Prices in several grades have again 
been reduced. Borings and _ turnings, 
shafting and wrought pipe are among 
those affected. Heavy melting steel and 
railroad steel are unchanged, at $10.75 to 
$11.25 New York, and $11.25 to $11.75, 
respectively. 

Lower Levels in East 


Philadelphia April 29.—Iron and 
steel scrap continues to sag and trad- 
ing is confined to small tonnages. Con- 
sumers show little interest. A large 
tonnage of heavy melting stel was of- 
fered to one consumer the past week 
at $14.50 delivered, but the consumer 
declined to buy. 

Bethlehem Takes Some Tonnage 

Buffalo, April 29.—There is little ac- 
tivity in the scrap market in this dis- 
trict. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has suc- 
ceeded in picking up a little tonnage of 
heavy melting steel at $14 to $14.50. This 
has affected the market materialiy and 
other mills are not disposed to pay deal- 
ers’ asking prices of $15.50 to $16. Open- 
hearth operation has been reduced ma- 
terially. The result is mill stocks are 
increasing and future buying is on a re 
stricted scale. In spite of weakness it 
is improbable any real tonnage could 
be picked up below $15.50 or even $16. 
Some sales of busheling have been made 
on a basis of $12.50 to $13. Sales of 
flasliings at $13 also are reported, Other 
materials are inactive, with prices nom- 
inal. Some speculative buying is being 
dene among dealers. 


Life Practically Extinct 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Life is prac 
tically extinct in the scrap market, all 
demand being almost absent. Small- 
lot sales are noted each week but the 
aggregate is not sufficient to be of in- 
terest. While heavy melting steel scrap 


is quoted at $15 to $15.50, it is not known 
where a tonnage could be found at those 


figures should a steel plant wish to pur- 
chase a large tonnage. Other prices are 
unchanged at the levels reached late last 
week, which were from 50 cents to $1.50 
per ton lower than earlier in the week. 
Dealers are not adding much to stocks 
since prices still are high for such a 
purpose. The trade is interested in the 
outcome of the combined Pennsylvania 
railroad list this month on which bids 
will be taken until May 6 at Philadelphia. 


May 1, 1924 


This calls for a total of 47,390 tons of 
assorted grades, including 10,600 tons of 
rail steel, 6350 tons of wheels, 4025 tons 
of heavy melting steel scrap, and 3970 
tons of railroad wrought. In addition, 
50 scrap locomotives and tenders are 
likewise to be sold. Bids are expected 
to be low since not many short orders 
are to be covered and the material likely 
will be bid in for yard stocks. 


Cincinnati Demand Slender 


Cincinnati, April 29—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap continues slender and 
only smell and moderate tonnages are 
being bought by consumers and only at 
declining prices. Following purchases 
consumers generally are inclined to re- 

(Concluded on Page 1147) 


Semitinished Is Untested 


Absence of Specifications and Inquiries More Noticeable—Wire 
Rods Sold for Delivery to Canada at $48.50 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Inquiries for 
semifinished materials are scarce and 
specifications are not plentiful. Sheet 
bars available at $41, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, have not stirred up any 
new buying and the revision of contracts 
from $42.50 to that basis has been fairly 
widespread but has not brought out any 
great number of specifications, only a 
few having been registered in the past 
week or 10 days. While in the east 
$38, Pittsburgh, is understood to have 
been quoted on rerolling billets, $40 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, continues 
the price here and in nearby districts 
both on 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets, small 
billets and slabs. No inquiries are cur- 
rent, however, and the market is prac- 
tically untested. Specifications on forg- 
ing billet contracts taken at $45 are 
coming through in fair shape but no 
new orders are being closed up. The 
$45 price is the lowest figure heard here 
so far and to date no requests for price 
revisions have been filed. Wire rods 
generally are quoted at $51 although one 
large interest has taken some business 
at $50, Pittsburgh. Another independ- 
ent maker has gone lower on export 
business. No new inquiries are out al- 
though wire rod departments are 
running practically full, either for their 
affiliated finishing departments or. for 
the production of wire rods to be ship- 
ped on contracts. Skelp is quoted at 
2.30c and 2.35c but just what price a 
large tonnage inquiry would develop is 
not known. 


Market Is Lower 


New York, April 29,—Semifinished 
steel prices are somewhat lower. Forg- 
ing billets may be quoted at $42 to 
$45, Pittsburgh. Rerolling billets are 
$38 to $40 but have not been fairly 
tested. Wire rods continue at $50 to 
$51, Pittsburgh. 


Valley Market Is Dull 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—Extreme 
quietness in the semifinished market pre- 
vails this week with inquiry for tonnage 
lacking tor every grade. Specifications 
have declined to a point where produc- 
ers can entertain new business and ex- 
ecute rolling promptly. Sheet bar con- 





tracts taken earlier in the quarter have 
been revised to $41, Youngstown, in 
some cases and consumers in need of 
tonnage will experience no difficulty in 
having their requirements entertained on 
this basis. Producers of slabs and bil- 
lets report lack of interest for these two 
products which are quotable at $40, 
Youngstown. 


Business Is Lacking 

Cleveland, April 29—The market for 
semifinished material remains dull, no 
sales or inquiries this week being noted 
by the leading producer here. This in- 
terest has specifications in hand at pres- 
ent sufficient for its reduced basis of 
operations. More reports are heard of 
sheet bars being offered at $41, valley. 
There is talk this week that a lower 
price was named in one case. Wire rods 
are easier with $50 Pittsburgh being 
done. 


Wire Rods Sold at $48.50 


Philadelphia, April 29.—A_ tonnage 
of wire rods has been sold by a mid- 
dle-western maker to a Canadian user 
at $48.50, Pittsburgh. Forging  bil- 
lets now are $42 to $45, Pittsburgh, 
while rerollers continue $38 to $40. 
The market is quiet. 


Some oe 


Is Apparent in Ferromanganese—Only 
Small Sales Being Closed 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1137 


New York, April 29.—Some _ shad- 
ing is reflected in the ferromanganese 
market. In fact, the current market now 
may be quoted at $107 to $107.50, duty 
paid tidewater. Demand continues re- 
stricted to small prompt tonnages. 

Only carload business is being done in 
spiegeleisen, and this product continues 
to be quoted at $35 to $38, furnace, for 
20 per cent metal. There have been some 
requests for postponement of shipments 
on contracts. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. last week 
blew out one of its furnaces at Pal- 
merton, Pa., which was operating on 
spiegeleisen. 

A lot of 20,000 pounds of iungsten 
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metal powder sold at a shade under $1 
a pound. A small lot of high grade 
powder sold at $l. Ferrotungsten con- 
tinues quoted 89 to 93 cents a 
pound contained. Tungsten ore prices 
are irregular, at 88 to 93. cents 
a short ton unit. Shipments of ferro- 
alloys to the general alloy steel and to 
the high speed, steel trade showed a 
sharp reduction’ in April as compared 
with March. Quotations of ferrosilicon, 
ferrochrome, ferromolybdenum and _fer- 
rovanadium are unchanged. 


Buyers Are Indifferent 


Pittsburgh, April 29—New business in 
ferroalloys remains small. Most  con- 
sumers have material coming to them 
on all orders and so far, with one or 
two minor exceptions, these are tak- 
ing in all shipments made to them. 
Hold-ups have been nil and czncella- 
tions absent. One American producer 
of ferromanganese says a few of its 
customers are calling for expedited de- 
liveries. The open price on domestic 
metal remains $107.50, seaboard base, 
though this has been shaded and $107.50 
c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard on the imported. 
One or two carload sales alone are not- 
ed, the sale to the Kokomo Steel & Wire 
Co., Kokomo, Ind., of one carload being 
typical. Some low-grade German ferro- 
manganese is available at low figures. 
Special alloys all are quiet. Prices 
are the same as they have _ been. 
Some ferrovanadium is available at 
$3.50; other sellers quote $4 on high- 
grade material. Ferrotungsten of the 
prime quality is scarce and is held at 
around 90 to 95 cents. At times lower 
quotations are put out by middle in- 
terests anxious to sell. 


Wire Ruscun Slow 


Jobbers Furnish Most Present Demand 
and All Departments Are Slow 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Slackness is 
more pronounced in wire products al- 
though some producers find a fairly ac- 
tive market as regards mixed carload 
buying. Scattered jobbers furnish a 
fairly large aggregate tonnage of this 
character. Smooth wire demand has 
fallen off in recent weeks and much of 
the present consumption of nails in 
building construction has been antici- 
pated, although replacements soon will 
be necessary since stocks are moderate. 
Wire and nail mill operations are av- 
eraing between 60 and 70 per cent of 
capacity. Prices hold fairly well, the 
only departure from 2.75c and 3.00c base 
Pittsburgh on plain wire and nails be- 
ing in competition by southern Ohio 
makers which are met in some cases 
by equalization of freight rates. Ce- 
ment-coated nails still are quoted at 
2.50c base Pittsburgh, with only fair 
demand. 


Jobber Buying Greater 


Chicago, April 29—Demand for wire 
and wire products from jobbers has been 
somewhat heavier in the past few days 
but to a large extent this has been off- 
set by the slump in demand for manu- 
facturing lines. Improved weather con- 
ditions are making for greater buying 
in the agricultural communities. Prices 
are weak but no reductions have been 
announced. Operations are down al- 








most to 50 per cent. 
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Coke Sales Are Smaller 


Distress Offers Continue at $3.50 for Furnace Grade—Standard 
‘Fuel Closed at Less Than $4—Wage Reduction Brings Cut 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Blast furnace 
purchases of beehive coke are more re- 
stricted. Small lots of the furnace grade 
are being sold from $3.40 to $4,. al- 
though $3.40 and $3.50 prices represent 
distress levels. Spot shipments are quot- 
ed $3.65 to $3.75, and extended deliveries 
are developing $3.85 to $4. The inquiry 
a week ago for 5000 tons was circulated 
by Rogers, Brown & Co., and not for 
the Rogers, Brown Iron Co., as noted 
then. It is reported this was placed 
under $4. A recent feature of the mar- 
ket is the sale of 130,000 tons of medium 
sulphur coke. The British American 
Nickel Co. is taking 60,000 tons and the 
Mond Nickel Co. 70,000 tons for de- 
livery over six months of the lake sea- 
son, by boat from Buffalo. The price in- 
volved was $3.50 or slightly higher. 
Smal lots of medium sulphur coke are 
quoted $3.15 to $3.25. High sulphur 
and foundry cullings limited to salaman- 
der use are $3 to $3.15. Keystone found- 
ry coke has been reduced from $6.50 
to $5.75, following last week’s wage cut 
by the Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
amounting to about 18 per cent. The 
reduction bring this producer about half 
way back to the 1017 wage scale. Other 
standard selected 72-hour foundry fuel 
is offered as low as $4.50 up to $5.50. 
Small lot sales and many single car 
loads are noted. No contracting is re- 
porttd. 

Production of coke for the week 
ended April 19 was. 185,620 tons, as 
compared with 201,440 tons the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier. 


Sell for Last Half 


3oston, April 29—New England by- 
product coke is now being offered the 
foundry trade for last half. Contracts 
are being entered the same as_hereto- 
fore, on the basis of prevailing price 
at time of delivery. The present price, 
which it is understood will hold through- 
out May, is $12, delivered New Eng- 
land points. Buying is moderate but 
unchanged. 


Sellers Offering Concessions 


Cincinnati, O. April 29—Aside from 
the sale of 2000 tons of furnace coke 
to the Procter & Gamble Co., for de- 
livery at its Ivorardale, O., plant, activi- 
ity in the local market the past week 
centered on carlots for prompt delivery. 
Concessions are being offered by prac- 
tically all sellers ranging from 25 to 
50 cents a ton. The Keystone Coal 
& Coke Co. has announced a reduc- 
tion of 75 cents a ton on its foundry 
coke. The new schedules are $5.75, 
ovens, in open tops and $6 in box 
cars. A reduction of $1 a ton in 
Pocahontas foundry furnace tuel 1s 
noted. The foundry grade is quoted 
at $6 and furnace coke at $5, ovens. 
Several cars of New River foundry 
coke were sold by a local seller at 
$9 50, ovens, which is 50 cents a ton 
under the minimum prevailing mar- 


ket quotations. Sales of Wise county 
and Pocahontas coke have been ex- 
while movements of 


ceedingly light, 





domestic coke were of small con- 


sequence, 
Close Second Half Contracts 


New York, April 29—The leading 
development in coke in this territory has 
been the closing of second half con- 
tracts with the foundry trade in New 
England on by-product coke. Consumers 
have come in for large tonnages and it 
is understood the total signed up in 
Connecticut so far is well over 50,000 
tons. Contracts are being booked on a 
sliding scale basis which provides for 
billing at the price prevailing at the time 
shipment is made. On beehive foundry 
coke for spot shipment the market con- 
tinues $4.25 to $5.25, Connellsville, and 
in some instances even lower .has been 
done. There is a disposition among 
coke producers not to go any lower, 
however, and one producer has stated 
that it would shut down its ovens sooner 
than sell under $4.75. By-product 
foundry coke delivered at northern New 
Jersey consuming points continues to be 
quoted at $10.41. 


Southern Makers Competing 


St. Louis, April 28—A_ slight im- 
provement is noted in orders for coke 
for dealers and industrial users, but 
demand for foundry grades is almost 
at a standstill. No change worthy of 
note has taken place in prices, but some 
southern foundry coke has found its 
way to local users at a price figuring 
under that asked here. Southern ovens 
have ample tonnage to compete in this 
territory, and their activities may have 
a bearing on prices during the next few 
months. 


Strips Make Some Gain 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Manufacturers 
of strip steel find improvement in de- 
mand has been fairly general but not 
generous. So far this has not resulted 
in large tonnages being placed, typical 
orders running from single carloads 
up to 100 or 150 tons, both in hot 
and cold strips. While some large 
orders have been taken at 4.50c base 
Pittsburgh, that price by no means is 
general and on the regular run of 
business 4.75c base Pittsburgh is the 
price, while 2.75c represents the mar- 
ket on hot strips. Operations are 
averaging 65 or 70 per cent of capa- 
city. 


Japanese Imports High 


Washington, April 29.—Preliminary 
reports of Japan’s foreign trade for 
March, cabled to the department of 
commerce by Acting Commercial At- 
tache Babbitt indicate a continuation of 
the heavy import excess recorded in 
February. Imports of iron and steel 
in March were valued at 35,700,000 yen, 
as compared with 27,065,000 yen in Feb- 
ruary and 10,461,000 yen in March, last 
vear. 
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Steel Bars Marking Time 


Little Change in Demand or Market Level While Backlogs and Pro- 
duction Shrink Slowly—Some Consumers Continue Full Tonnages 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Chicago, April 29.—Quiet prevails 
in soft steel bars attributable to unset- 
tled condition of price and declining 
industrial operations. Railroad car buy- 
ing has almost disappeared. The farm 
makers are reducing sche- 
dules. Manufacturers of automobile 
accessories have specified — slightly 
heavier, and fair merchant demand con- 
tinues. As a whole shipments exceed 
new business. Makers of soft steel 
bars continue to assert they are “Mee.- 
ing competition as they find it.” The 
market is now down to 2.35c, Chicago, 
with reports of less than this unveri- 
fied. 

Rail steel bars have declined $2 a 
ton, and the quotation is 2.20c, mill, 
or 2.20c to 2.35c, Chicago. All makers 
are now on single-turn, and some are 
operating four days a week. 

Bar iron has receded another $1, 
and is quoted at 2.30 to 2.40c, Chicago. 
The decline is due largely to weak- 
ness in soft steel bars and no _ busi- 
ness has been brought out. 


Bar Sales Hold 


Boston, April 29.—Bar sales in New 
England during the past week show little 
change from the previous week. Prices 
are still quoted at 2.30c to 2.35c Pitts- 
burgh, though it is generally understood 
that carload lots can be obtained at the 
lower figure. 


Market Position Strong 


Philadelphic, April 29.—Steel bars 
continue in the strongest market position 
of any steel products. On commercial 


implement 


bars 2.20c, Pittsburgh, seems to be 
the lowest price done on_ attractive 
tonnages last week, with 2.25c, base, 


being done in some cases. Higher was 
done on small lots. It is understood 
here that some business is being done 
on lower prices in concrete bars. 
Specifications Still Limited 
Pittsburgh, April 29.—Limited speci- 
fications im merchant steel bars are 
coming through from cold finishers and 
other users as well as a few jobbers, 
but the market for the most part lacks 
real life. On the small amount of 
new business that does come through 
some producers are openly quoting 
2.25e while others will not go below 
2.30c. For the time being those two 
levels represent the quotable market 
spread. Due to a lack of bar business 
some mills of the Duquesne works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, are 
idle, including the 38-inch and 40-inch 
mills, which went down April 24. 


Refined iron is available at 3.00c 
or 3.15c, base Pittsburgh, while on 
double refined iron up to 4.75¢ is 


being asked. 
Total Tonnage Is Down 


Cleveland, April 29.—The present ton- 
nage of bar mill products going to the 
mills from local consumers through dis- 
trict sales offices at present represents 
only a small fraction. of what is con- 
sidered the normal amount. In some cases 
mill orders are only about 20 to 25 per 


cent of the so-called normal figure. New 
buying is extremely scant and in small 
lots and buyers still show a lack of con- 
fidence in prices. The mills now are ac- 
cepting orders of smaller size than they 
recently were inclined to entertain. The 
general price on steel bars is 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, but some mills are indicating 
that they would not hesitate to go to 2.20c 
in close competition for a desirable order. 
No change is reported in bands with 
2.75c, Pittsburgh, the accepted figure and 
on hoops where 2.90c still is named. 

A considerable spread of prices is be- 
ing quoted by makers of hot rolled nickel 
steel. On 3% per cent nickel steel, 4.50c, 
base, is being made by at least two pro- 
ducers while 5.00c is the price quoted by 
another mill. 


Automotive Demand Better 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Colid-drawn bar 
finishers find only slight improvement in 
demand from automotive builders for cold 
finished bars. Other consuming lines re- 
main quiet. Operating schedules do not 
rise much above 60 or 65 per cent of 
capacity. The price is unchanged at 3.00c 
base Pittsburgh. 


Hoop Mills Are Active 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29—On some orders 
being placed for hoop and band sizes 
of hot strips, as high as 2.90c base 
Pittsburgh, is obtained. In fact, higher 
than that is secured on narrow sizes of 
thin gages. On several orders, however, 
2.75c has been done, making the market 
quotable at 2.75c to 2.90c, and producers 
report a ‘fairly active market on those 
bases. Small mills are running on a 
high rate, as near to 100 per cent as is 
possible. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Market 


Continues Lifeless 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1198 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Little or no im- 
provement is noticeable in the nut, bolt 
and rivet market and in the latter 
orders have been even lower the past 
few days than in the preceding ten. Up 
to several days ago cdrload orders would 
appear but lately buying has been con- 
fined to less tonnages. On some small 
lots of rivets, makers go as low as 
2.75c, base Pittsburgh. The quoted dis- 
counts on nuts and bolts are unchanged 
but buyers and sellers stand far apart 
on price and usually find middle ground 
for compromise which is 5 or 10 per 
cent lower than the quoted bases, de- 
pending upon the size of the order and 
the extent to which it is desirable. In 
nuts and bolts jobbers occasionally or- 
der but for the most part have fairly 
well balanced stocks. 


Rivets Weak in East 


Philadelphia, April 29.—The rivet 
market has materially weakened. Even 
on orders of a few tons each 2.60c, 
Pittsburgh, has been shaded. On large 
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tonnages it is understood as low as 
2.50c has been done. Small rivets are 
now bringing 70 and 10 off in some 
instances. 

Keen competition is bringing out low 
prices on spikes. Small spikes have 
been sold down to 3.05c, Philadelphia, 
although large makers continue to quote 
3.40c, Pittsburgh. 


Re-establishes Former Price 


Cleveland, April 29—The leading 
producer of rivets in this territory has 
re-established prices for the second 
quarter effective May 1 at 2.75c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for large rivets. For small 
rivets 70 off is asked. This action 
represents a restoration of former offi- 
cial prices on rivets which in recent 
weeks have been generallv shaded. 


Prices Continue to Weaken 


Chicago, April 29—The downward 
tendency in prices and demand continue 
in the bolt and nut market. Weakness 
has developed in stove bolts in the past 
few days and less than 75, 10 and 5 off 
has been done. Specifications from auto- 
mobile and farm implement makers are 
lighter. Lower prices have not stimu- 
lated business. 


Steel Corporation 


Earnings High for First Quarter—De- 
clare Another Extra Dividend 


The United States Steel Corp. re- 
ports net earnings of $50,075,445 for the 
first quarter of 1924, after deducting 
expenses, which is the largest quarter 
in any peace year in history, This 
compares with $34,780,069 for the same 
period of 1923. Net income, less de- 
preciation charges, sinking funds on 
bonds aggregating $13,274,972, amount- 
ed to $36,800,473. The earnings in 
January totaled $14,771,103, in Febru- 
ary $16,238,867 and in March $19,- 
065,475. 

Balance for the first quarter, after 
deducting interest on bonds of $4,881,- 
637, outstanding premium and_ bonds 
redeemed, was $31,918,836. The _ bal- 
ance after deducting the regular stock 
dividends and the extra % per cent 
dividend which was declared on the 
common stock was $16,718,624. The 
comparative income for the first quar- 
ter of 1923 and 1924 follows: 


1924 1923 
nee $14,771,103 $10,561,241 
cs ee 16 238,867 9,527,181 
ee REA ee pee ee 10,065,475 14,691,647 


Total quarter = earn- 
ings after operating 
and maintenance ex- 
penses and _ estimat- 
ed taxes 

Depreciation 


50,075,445 34,780,069 


and sink- 


i 0.,lC 13,274,972 12,152,744 
eet SCORE. kn caes 36,800,473 22,727,325 
Interest and bond 

| ps 4,881,637 5,009,274 
PENMONIN'S 4 do'wnle-o va Bi 31,918,836 17,518,051 
so, oe 25,200,212 12,658,700 
ON SERS. 5 « Bees 16,718,624 4,859,351 

Judge Gary following the meeting 


said he would be greatly surprised if 
business by election time, and possibly 
a month sooner, would not be better 
than at present. He stated that busi- 


ness May 1 in steel probably was off 
from 5 to 10 per cent from April 1, 
.and that the activity then was about 
10 per cent under what it was four 
or five weeks earlier. 
this statement was 
facts and 


He added that 
based partly on 


partly on opinion. Judge 
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Gary said that while tmere were some 
things in the business atmosphere that 
are discouraging and that ought to 
be corrected, conditions fundamentally 
were never better, and that it was nat- 
ural for business to be strong for a 
period and then slow. up. 





Iron oe ee Payrolls 
Increased in March 


Washington, April 29—Employes of 
iron and steel plants earned an average 
of $137.73 last month, compared with 
average earnings of only $129.19 in 
‘February, according to reports received 
by the United States department of la- 
bor in its study of employment and 
wages in 52 industries covering nearly 
3,000,000 emploves. Increases in employ- 
ment and payroll totals are shown for 
March in the iron and steel industry. 


Comparing reports for March and 
February from identical establishments, 


increases in employment are shown in 
27 of the 52 industries and increases 
in earnings in 30 industries. Six of the 
12 groups of industries gained in em- 
ployment and six also gained in total 
earnings, although in two instances the 
groups were not identical. 

The foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts group decreased three-tenths of 1 
per cent in the number on the payroll 
from the February figure, and six- 
tenths of 1 per cent in payroll totals. 
The machine tool group gained one-tenth 
per cent in the number employed and 
four-tenths per cent in payroll totals. 

Per capita earnings increased in March, 
as compared with February, in 27 of the 
52 industries. These increases were not 
large, only two being over 2.6 per cent. 
These two were 4 per cent in the stove 
industry and 3.6 per cent in the hard- 
ware industry. 

During the month 
wage rate increases were reported by 
32 establishments in 14 of the 52 
industries, while decreases in wage rates 
were reported by 12 establishments in 
nine industries. Both the increases and 
the decreases averaged 6 per cent, the 
increases affecting 49 per cent, and the 
decreases 51 per cent of the employes 
in the establishments concerned. 


ended March 15, 


Receives Boat Contract 


Cincinnati, April 29.—The. General 
Iron Works, has been awarded the 
contract for building the superstructure 
of ‘the new steamer IsLAND Queen II, 
of the Coney Island Co. that city. 
The contract calls for five decks of 
steel and includes 39 watertight com- 
partments in the hold. The contract 
calls for the work to he completed 
in 60 days. 


Large Contracts Awarded 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. has closed on five cranes, 
awarding the contract to the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. 


Chicago Operations Lower 


Chicago, April 29.—Steel works op- 
erations in the Chicago district now 
average between 80 and 85 per cent. 
Two steel-works blast-furnace stacks 


have been blown out for relining and 
one has been banked. 
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Plate Projects Deterred 


Few Tonnages Closed, New Business Falling Far Behind Shipments 
—Lower Prices Noted in Eastern Trading 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Chicago, April 29—A few small 
merchant orders for steel plates are 
coming to the mills but the recent 
weakness in price and the quieting 
industrial situation have reduced de- 
mand decidedly, The oil tanks that 


have been before the market still are 


hanging fire. The Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co., Manitowoc, Wis., wants 
2500 tons for a car ferry for the 


Pere Marquette railroad. The falling 
off in freight car orders has shut off 
the source that has taken a majority 
of plate mill products in recent weeks. 
The place price appears to be approxi- 
mately 2.45c, Chicago. 


Eastern Prices 2.00c to 2.25c 


New York, April 29.—Further weak- 
ness is reflected in the eastern plate 
market. About 10 days ago a large 
lot was booked by an eastern plate 
mill at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. Now 2.00c 
could be done on a good tonnage. On 
small lots the usual run of business 
is bringing 2.15¢ to 2.25c. 


Boiler Plates Sold at 2.05c 


Philadelphia, April 29—The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has placed 1200 tons of 
boiler and firebox plates with three east- 
ern mills. It ais understood the price 
was 2.05c, Pittsburgh, plus the usual ex- 
tras. This sale followed one in the pre- 
ceding week involving 2800 tons of 
tank plates for a bridge in Florida at 
a price understood to be 2.10c, base 
eastern mill. These prices are exceptional. 
The usual run of attractive business is 
bringing 2.15c to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, with 
more occasionally on small lots. The 
total volume of business is small and 
mill operations are again falling off. 
They now average somewhat under 50 
per cent. Bids will be opened May 
19 at the United States coast guard’s 
headquarters, Washington, for building 
175 75-foot patrol boats. 


Holds Firmly to 225c 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—One valley plate 
maker is firm at 2.25¢ Pittsburgh, on 
orders for plates as small as 200 to 300 
tons. Nothing lower than that can be 
obtained from the Carnegie Steel Co., 
notwithstanding strong efforts to develop 
quotations around 2.10c. A few independ- 
ent producers have gone as low as 2.20c, 
which is $6 per ton below the 2.50c 
price which was the prevailing market for 
the first quarter. The 2.20c price, as 
well as isolated cases where 2.15¢ and 
2.10c were quoted applied to preferential 
customers taking large tonnages. In- 
quiries are lacking, new propositions in- 
volving the use of plates being few and 
far between. The inquiry for the tanks 
required by the McCorkle Pipe Line Co. 
for its pipe line from southern Okla- 
homa through the northern and central- 
western Texas oil field to the coast, with 
extensions to oil fields in the east-central 
and southwestern parts of Texas, is un- 
derstood to involve 24 80,000-barrel and 
36 55,000-barrel tanks. An inquiry is 
out from United States government en- 
gineers for 12 pontoons involving about 
50 tons of plates apiece. The United 





States engineers at Buffalo are taking bids 
on the construction of eight steel-deck 
barges. An occasional inquiry for one, 
two or three oil storage tanks comes 
up before plate fabricators in this sec- 
tion and are quietly closed up after much 
competition. The general plate market,. 
however, is dull. 


Some Projects Are Deferred 


Cleveland, April 29.—Where larger 
tonnages are involved, some disposition on 
the part of prospective buyers to hold up 
propositions until prices are more definite- 
ly clarified, has appeared the past week. 
Standard Oil interests which were in the 
market for 2500 tons of 2-inch plates for 
soaking drums have deferred this matter 
temporarily. Consideration of three ad- 
ditional lake vessels, each involving 5000 
tons of steel recently active, has been 
dropped. At present only one lake ves- 
sel is being figured, this involving 3000 
tons. Another car unloader requiring 
about 500 tons has come up but. for a 
contract of this kind recently placed, the 
builder has arranged to draw upon his 
stocks instead of buying additional ma- 
terial. April generally is reported as a 
light month by plate sellers in this terri- 
tory and present business chiefly is in 
small lots. Prices are on the open basis 
of 2.25c, Pittsburgh, but it is indicated 
probably 2.20c could be done on an at- 
tractive order. 


Places Second Quarter Needs 


Cincinnati, April 29.—The Big Four 
railroad has awarded in New York to 
various mills its second quarter shop re- 
quirements, amounting to 1500 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars and miscellane- 
ous products. 


Bondholders Buy Com pany 


Due to lack of attractive bids, the 
properties of the American Manganese 
Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa., were bought 
by the bondholders at receivers sale 
at. Philadelphia, April 28. No plans 
have been formulated as yet for the 
organizing of a new company or for 
operating the properties. 


Moves Chicago Location 


The Berger Mfg. Co., subsidiary of 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, 
O., has leased a 2-story warehouse build- 
ing at 3622 South Morgan street, cen- 
tral manufacturing district, Chicago. The 
new location will house the complete 
Chicago offices and warehouses. The 
Berger company fabricates sheet metal 
products. 


Report of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., controlled by the Winches- 
ter Co., for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1923, shows gross sales of $18,684,881 
compared with $16,176,649 in 1922. 
Net profits after all charges, cost of 
development of new products and de- 
preciation, but before federal tax re- 
serves, amounted to $674,938. 
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Concrete Buying Drags 


Market Sluggish With Little Activity—Large Tonnage Projects 
Are Few But Price Cutting Is Not Widespread 


REINFORCING BAR 
Chicago, April 29.—Although unsettled 


price conditions and a tightening of 
bank credit are deferring the place- 
ment of some concrete reinforcing bar 


jobs, the volume is fair. One seller in 
the past week has taken 1050 tons, in- 
cluding 300 tons of road work. Small 
jobs are accounting for good business 
in the aggregate. With the passing of 
May 1, and the apparent certainty that 
wage and labor conditions in the build- 
ing trades will have been settled, greater 
activity is looked for. Less than 2.60c, 


Chicago, has been done on some at- 
tractive work and the market is work- 
ing down, but the spread of 2.60c 
to 2.75c, Chicago, still fairly represents 


today’s level for reinforcing bars. 
Market Quotations Weak 


New York, April 29.—Award of 
1200 tons of concrete reinforcing bars 
for a Pennsylvania railroad bridge at 
Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., featured that market last week. 
Oherwise the demand was limited to 
small lots. The current market is weak, 
with concrete bars selling out of ware- 
house here at 2.90c to 3.00c, 
base. 


stocks 


Small Lots Predominate 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Small jobs 
requiring reinforcing concrete bars are 
appearing almost to the exclusion of 
larger work, although an_ occasional 
bridge or factory building comes up 
for attention involving a fair sized 
tonnage. No awards of size have been 
made during the past several days al- 
though a few are about to break 
through during the current week. 
Mill prices generally are quoted from 
2.20c to 2.30c, base Pittsburgh, de- 
pending upon the quantity involved. 


Few Large Jobs Out 


Cincinnati, April 29.—Considerable ton- 
nage of reinforcing bars is being bought 
in lots under 100 tons, but larger proj- 
ects are not being closed. Max Penker 
& Sons Co. is low bidder on tlie Eastern 
Hills reservoir, which involves 1000 tons 
of bars. The M. J. Roche Construc- 
tion Co. which has been awarded the 
general contract for the memorial stadi- 
um at the University of Cincinnati is 
expected to place the contract for the 
bars shortly. The price on mew steel 
bars ranges from 3.40c to 3.50c, Cincin- 
nati warehouse. 


Little Activity Exists 


Cleveland, April 29.—Little activity 
is noted in the local reinforcing con- 
crete bar market. No inquiries were 
brought out last week involving heavy 
tonnages. The volume of small tonnage 
work continues undiminished, but deal- 
ers report keen competition on all 
desirable projects. Walsh Construction 
Co. was awarded the general contract 
for the Hilliard road bridge, taking 
700 tons of bars. Specifications will 
admit rail steel bars and consequently 
few new bar dealers are following the 
project closely. The market continues 
weak with 2.30c, Piitsburgh, the open 
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price on new bars. Less is being done 
on attractive tonnages. Rail steel bars 
are quotab’e at 2.00c to 2.10c, mill. On 
bars out of stock, 2.60c to 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, still is the going price. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Ce OUI. -y,.. . ccivice evades 2,960 tons 
FES POC ET POTEEEe 7,064 tons 
Awards two weeks ago... . 4,095 tons 

1200 tons, Becks run bridge, Pittsburgh, for 
Pennsylvania railroad, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. : : 

400 tons, building for Brown-Camp Hardware 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., to the Kalman Steel 

°. 

300 tons, school, Easton, Pa., to Steel Service 
Co. 

300 tons, 200 tons of Illinois road work and 
100 tons of Minnesota road work, to the Kal- 

_man Steel Co. 

150 tons, St. Theresa home, Silverton, O., to 


Bourne-Fuller Co. 
110. tons, Indiana road work, to Concrete Steel 


20. 
100 tons coaling station for Norfolk & Western 


railroad at Prichard, W. Va., to the Kalman 
Steel Co. 
100 tons, filter plant at Portage, Wis., to Con- 


crete Steel Co. 

100 tons, Deaconess hospital, Chicago, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

100 tons, stadium for University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. Va., to Truscon Steel 

oO 

100 tons, building for Wolverine Supply & 
Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, through H. K. Ferguson 
Co., engineer, to Carlen Engineering Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


800 tons, Ninth street viaduct, Los Angeles; 
bids to be taken June 2. 
700 tons, Hilliard road bridge, Cleveland; 


Walsh Construction Co., general contractor. 
650 tons, Macy street viaduct, Los Angeles; 
pending. 
200 tons, Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank build- 
ing, Chicago; bids to be asked shortly. 


150 tons, new Shorewood high school, Mil- 


waukee; bids on general contract close May 


e 
100 tons, addition to the Chicago riding club, 
Chicago; bids to be taken shortly. 


Pipe Mill 


Operations Continue at Good Rate— 
Buying of Cast Falls Off 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1137 AND 1198 


Pittsburgh, April 
pipe demand is well 
producers wish that demand for other 
lines of finished steel were equally 
in demand. This business comes from 
widely scattered sources and_ individ- 
ual tonnages are not heavy. Pipe fur- 
nace and finishing department opera- 
tions are at a relatively high rate, 
around 89 or 90 per cent. Typical or- 
ders call for one, two or three carloads 
at a time although some only are buy- 
ing 3000, 5000, 7000 or 10,000 feet 
at a time. Prices on standard full 
weight merchant pipe are firm al- 
though some concessions occasionally 
are obtainable on oil country goods 
particularly from jobbers who wish 
to dispose of their stocks. The lat- 
ter have shown a disposition to bear 
down on the market, which attitude 
does not have its counterpart among 
producers. Action still is deferred on 
the large orders of line pipe pending 
for several weeks and if these finally 
are placed it is thought that they will 


29.— Miscellaneous 
sustained; in fact, 
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be for much less .tonnage than orig- 


inally planned. 
Municipal Buying Slack 

New York, April 29.—General con- 
tractors bids will be closed April 30 on 
a job for the local water department, in- 
volving approximately 1000 tons of 48- 
inch pipe. This is virtually the only mu- 
nicipal tonnage pending in this district, 
and is expected to afford the local pipe 
market a much needed test. Private de- 
mand is fairly good. 

Price Weakness More Noticeable 

Chicago, April 29.—Recent public 
lettings of cast iron pipe have de- 
veloped levels approximating $56.20, 
Chicago, for pipe 6-inch and over but 
nothing to warrant decisive weakness 
has developed. The present levels are 
somewhat softer. A large number of 
bond issues are being voted upon in 
the Central West and from these some 
good tonnages of pipe should de- 
velop. Jobs that are in the process 
of being closed include 1100 tons at 
Akron, O., and 200 tons at Saginaw, 
Mich. Bids will be opened by Gar- 
field Heights, (Cleveland) May 9, on 
6 and 8-inch pipe, for the purchase 
of which $100,000 is available. Voters 
of Allouez township, Green Bay, Wis., 
are voting today on a $75,000 water- 
works bond issue. A_ similar issue 
comes up in the village of Kingsford, 


- 


at Iron Mountain, Mich., on May 5. 


Trade Is Good 


Birmingham, Ala., April 28.—Cast iron 


pipe trade, especially gas and water 
pipe, is good. New lettings are nu- 
merous. No change in quotations has 


been reported in this district. The plants 
are producing on almost capacity basis. 
Chicago and the Middle West in par- 
ticular are buying cast iron pipe in 
good quantity. 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


793 tons, Columbus, O., to American Cast Iron 


Pipe Co. 

475 tons, Kansas City, Mo., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

408 tons, Birmingham, Ala., to American ‘Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

400 tons, Metropolis, Ill., to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, Owosso, Mich., to the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

150 tons, Detroit, to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

104 tons, Camden, IIl., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

100 tons, fittings, Detroit, to the Michigan 
Valve & Foundry Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1660 tons, Chicago ; bids in May 8. 
420 tons, Sinton, Tex.; bids to be _ faken 
shortly. 


200 tons, West Concord; bids in May 6. 


Discuss Peat of the 
Zinc Industry 


St. Louis, April 29—Galvanizing and 
advertising were the topics receiving prin- 
cipal attention at the early sessions of 
the American Zine institute, which is 
holding its sixth annual convention here. 
It was pointed out that the proposed 
advertising campaign had not progressed 
during the past year because of lack of 
co-operation. After a lengthy discussion 


on Monday of the value of publicity in 
extending the use of zinc, the institute 
Tuesday morning adopted a resolution to 
push the $100,000 advertising campaign, 
along lines outlined by E. V. Peters, New 
Jersey Zinc Co. 

Roy De Staoebler of Beck & Corbitt 
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Iron Co., St. Louis, discussed zinc coat- 
ing as related to galvanized sheets. He 
stated that most jobbers are not interested 
in the coating but in steel tonnage. The 
question of coating is really up to zinc 
industry, he declared. 

The annual dinner 
night at Hotel Chase. E. J. White, vice 
president and general solicitor of the 
Missouri Pacific railroad, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. He discussed railroad leg- 
islation and its relation to business. Other 
speakers were W. K. Kavanaugh, presi- 
dent, Southern Coal, Coke & Mining Co.; 
Dan Dwyer, Joplin; E. H. Wolff, past 
president; and H. A. C. Jennison, United 
States geological survey. 


Tin Plate Skipents 


Held Back By Canmakers—Third 
Quarter Prices Are Deferred 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 


was held Monday 





29.—Shipments of 
tin plate have been held up at their 
source by some of the canmakers due 
to the fact that calls upon them for 
can deliveries are at least a month 
late, and congestion prevents their tak 
ing in additional plate. In some states 
where much food is packed in cans and 
where the planting should now be done, 
the ground has not even been prepared. 
The year 1924 is expected to be a huge 
tin plate producing and consuming year 
but real consumption will be a month or 
more late in getting started. In_ the 
meantime there is not much necessity for 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
to announce its third quarter or last 
half price and while it is expected to 
be the same as at present, $5.50 per base 
box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, formal 
action will be deferred a few days. The 
mill operations are averaging a trifle 
under 90 per cent of capacity. 
Operations Better 

Youngstown, O., April 29.—Slightly 
better tin plate operation is being main- 
tained this week, the curtailment of a 
week ago having resulted in the accu- 
mulation of business and better bal- 
anced rolling schedules. In a number 
of cases specifications have been worked 
up in advance and the stock piled in 
warehouse pending shipping  instruc- 
tions. Producers are quoting primes at 
$5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh. No ac- 
tion yet has been taken on the third 
quarter price. Stock items are avail- 
able at $5.25, Pittsburgh. 


Rate Increase Denied 


Washington, April 29.—Proposed in- 
crease in the rates on shipments of 
scrap iron from freight points at East 
St. Louis, Ill, to Terre Haute, Ind., 
in a tariff of $2.37 a ton as applying 
on shipments from points of origin in 
Texas to Terre Haute have been held 
unreasonable and not justified in a re- 
port by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion. The former rate on these ship- 
ments from East St. Louis territory to 
Terre Haute was $1.89 a ton on scrap 
iron, but the respondent carriers pro- 
posed that this rate be canceled and 
the new rates be established, which were 
based upon shipments from Texas points. 
Upon protests of iron and steel manu- 
facturers in the Terre Haute district, 
the rates had been suspended until 
April 13. 
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Sheet Orders Diminishing 


Further Concessions Fail To Develop Business—Valley Operations 


Drop from 80 to 58 Per Cent 


SHEET PRICES. PAGE 1137 


Pittsburgh, April 29—In the face of a 
shrinking sheet demand, several  pro- 
ducers in the independent group have 
shaded prices over a period of weeks 
and these continue to offer concessions. 
Several large makers will not go more 
than $2 ner ton below the prices of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which 
continues to maintain 3.00c, 3.85c, 5.00c 


end 5.35c, Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, 
black, galvanized, and full-finished auto- 
mobile sheets, respectively. The aver- 


age selling prices of a number of mak- 
ers for the greater part of April were 
only about $2 per ton under the leading 


interest’s levels. It is making large 
shipments each day and is billing them 
out at the full market prices, which 


also apply on new business. How long 
that policy can be maintained is a ques- 
tion. So far it has not followed the 
action taken last Tuesday when _ inde- 
pendent makers of automobile sheets re- 
duced their prices by $5 per ton to a 
5.10c, Pittsburgh, level. This announce- 
ment failed to force in much _ business 
whereas on the other hand sellers at 
the 5.35c level have received more busi- 
ness from one or two large automobile 
producers in the past week than in the 
preceding several weeks. As far as this 
goes, it points to improvement in the 
automotive industry. 3uvers generally 
are foliowing 2 conservative course in 
placing orders for their requirements 
and are not anticipating more than a 
week or two ahead. While in one known 
case 3.50c, Pittsburgh, was quoted on 
black sheets, this price so far as can 
be ascertained is not general. The reg- 
ular market on black sheets is quoted 
at 3.60c to 3.85c although one or two 
large independent interests have so far 
refused to go below 3.75c. The same 
general condition prevails in connection 
with galvanized sheets. While 4.90c is 
the usually quoted price by independent 
producers, some levels have appe2red 
lower than that down to 4.75c. In blue 
annealed, one Mahoning valley sheet 
maker is obtaining a fairly large number 
of small sheet orders at 2.90c, but 2.85c, 
280c and even 2.75c are the _ levels 
th-t have appeared in other directions 
Sheet mill operations average around 70 
per cent of capacity in this vicinity. 


Covering Spot Needs Only 


Philadelphia, April 29.—Sheet demand 
is limited to spot requirements and is 
not replacing shipments. Operations of 
eastern mills now are around 70 per 
cent. Prices have weakened materially 
due to keen competition. Blue annealed 
sheets now are 2.75c to 2.85c, Pittsburgh: 
black are 3.65c to 3.75c. Lower might be 
done. Galvanized sheets are 4.75c to 
4.85c, while lower has been quoted in 
some special instances. 


Report Prices Below Cost 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—That pres- 
ent selling prices of common sheets are 
below the cost of production, despite the 
fact that $1.50 a ton has been clipped off 
the price of sheet bars, generally is de- 
clared by district producers. Caution 


on the part of buyers has resulted in 


the lack of future buying demand and 
operation of plants is being curtailed pro- 
portionately. _The situation has neces- 
sitated suspension of 14 hot sheet mills 
this week lowering district operation 
from 80 to 58 per cent. Scheduling hot 
mill departments a week in advance is 
an impossible undertaking in the light 
of present incoming business. Meanwhile 
the common sheet market is on a strict- 
ly competitive basis with some independ- 
ent producers in need of black specifi- 
cations driving for business at 3.60c, 


Pittsburgh. Similarly galvanized ton- 
nage is being solicited at 4.75c, Pitts- 


burgh, and while some business is be- 
ing uncovered still the volume is not 
commensurate with the time and effort 
spent. Many of the larger producers 
are refusing to entertain black tonnage 
below 3.75c and galvanized tonnage be- 
low 4.85c, Pittsburgh, and as a result of 
this policy are losing business. Consum- 
ers continue to request immediate de- 
livery. High-grade sheets now can be 
purchased generally at 5.10c for No. 22 
gage, Pittsburgh, instead of 5.35c as of 
a week ago. New business has dropped 
off drastically with mills in this district. 
Consumers taking tonnage in the cur- 
rent market want immediate . delivery 
and hesitate to place their requirements 
unless such is assured. 


Sheet Orders Dropping Off 

Chicago, April 29—The general quiet- 
ness in the Chicago steel market per- 
tains also to steel sheets. Local mak- 
ers are well booked for the second quar- 
ter but their schedules contain holes they 
would like to fill. A few lots of light 
gage black sheets have been sought by 
the Japanese but not taken by the io- 
cal makers. Black sheets can he had 
in the district at 3.75c, Pittsburgh, eal- 
vanized for 4.90c and blue annealed for 
2.90c, and in some cases slightly less 
than these levels has. been quoted. Lo- 
cal makers claim to be quite generally 
adhering to the old level of 5.0Gc, 3.25c 


and 3.00c. 


Buys Galvanized Sheets 
Cincinnati, April 29—The Monitor 
Stove & Range Co., of this city has pur- 
chased approximately 200 tons of gal- 
vanized sheets from the Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Co. and the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., jointly, for immediate shipment. 


Net operating income of the Gulf 
States Steel Corp., Birmingham, Als., 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1924, 
amounted to $499,777, compared with 
$705,764 for the corresponding period 
of 1923. Net profits after taxes, de- 


preciation, etc., were $355,747, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.85 a share 
on $11,213,000 outstanding common 
stock, against $533,978, or $4.44 a share, 
in the corresponding period last year. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., has taken an order for pumps in- 
volving approximately ‘a half-million 
dollars. 
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Shape Inquiries Large 
Two New York Projects To Require 30,000 Tons—Temporary Lull in 
Awards as Builders Await Labor Wage Contract Renewals 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York, April 29.—Structural de- 
mand is good, with an order for 8000 
tons for lift spans for the Jersey Cen- 
tral bridge over Newark bay an out- 
standing item. Tonnage placed in the 
metropolitan district so far in April 
well exceeds that of any of the pre- 
ceding months this year and is in 
contrast with the situation prevailing 
in this territory last year, when book- 
ings fell off sharply. Business during 
the first four months of 1923 probably 
will exceed that placed during the cor- 
responding period of this year by close 
to 10 per cent, January and February 
last year surpassing the amount placed 
in the corresponding months of 1924. 

The outlook over the next month 
causes fabricators to believe that busi- 
ness soon will catch up with that award- 
ed in the corresponding period of 1923. 
It is believed that June 1 will find the 
balance in favor of the current year. 
There are several substantial projects 
likely to be closed within the next two 
or three weeks, including 10,000 tons 
for the municipal market, 18,000 tons 
for the Mandel building and 12,000 
tons for the Dupont hotel. 

The fabricating shops are now in as 
good if not better position than they 
have been at any other time this year. 
The leading fabricator is booked up 
four to five months. It is believed 
that most of the larger shops are 
booked over three months ahead. 

Structural activity here is seriously 
threatened pending a strike of iron 
workers on May 1. While an increase 
of $1.50 a day is asked by the unions 
the dominant issue appears to be the 
closed shop, with employers preparing 
rigid resistance. Iron workers here 
always have been employed on the 
open shop basis. These workers now 
are making $11.50 daily. From 2500 
to 3000 men are affected. 


Building Competition Keen 


Boston, April 29.—Most of the large 
New England fabricating shops are 
well supplied with backlog contracts, 
although many of the smaller shops are 
exceedingly anxious for continued con- 
tracts. The result is that price com- 
petition has been unusually keen dur- 
ing the past week. Small mills are 
anxious for business and recent con- 
tracts for plain material have been 
placed at 2.25c Pittsburgh. 


Plain Material Market Untested 


Philadelphia, April 29—The price on 
plain shapes is not tested keenly and 
the market is nominal at 2.10c to 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh. Higher is being done on 
small lots. The demand is slow. Fab- 
ricated structural steel is moving in 
better volume and lettings last week 
were improved considerably. 

Awards to Fabricators Dwindling 

Pittsburgh, April 29.—Structural 
shape market has been quiet this past 
week and practically without feature, 
no large awards having taken place 
and no new big inquiries coming up 
for attention. Fabricators have mean- 


while sought out business but to little 
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avail, Small jobs are being taken by 
almost every shop in the district, in- 
volving 50 tons or less at a time and 
the aggregate tonnage is relatively 
small. Prices on plain material range 
from 2.20c to 2.25c, base Pittsburgh. 


Quietness Continues 


Cleveland, April 29.—Quietness_ con- 
tinues to prevail in the local structural 
market. Few fabricators report receipt 
of many contracts last week, with but 
several calling for more than 40 tons 
of shapes each. A northern Ohio fab- 
ricator recently in the market for 1500 
tons of plain shapes, closed on 1000 
tons at 2.25c, base Pittsburgh, and up. 
The other 500 tons was taken from stock. 
Two sellers here are offering Belgian 
shapes at 2.25c, delivered Cleveland. 
This is from $3 to $5 a ton under pres- 
ent market levels. Delivery is uncertain 
and little of this steel is being bought. 
Down to 2.25c, Pittsburgh, is possible on 
good tonnages, although a few interests 
still attempt to obtain 2.40c and above. 


Small Tonnage Lots Predominate 


Cincinnati, April 29—Small tonnage 
lots of structural shapes continue to 
constitute the greater portion of that 
market. Several large projects such as 
the new generating plant of the Union 
Gas & Electric Co. at Cleves, O., are 
awaiting closure. The largest letting 
of the past week was the new home of 
Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, O., to 
the International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., involving 600 tons. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. is expected to get the 
450 tons involved in the Baker alley 
station of the Union Gas & Electric 
Co, The price on plain shapes ranges 
from 2.25c to 2.30c, Pittsburgh. 


Await Building Trade Settlement 


Chicago, April 29—A number of 
projects appear to be hanging upon 
the passing of May 1 and the de- 
velopment of peace or war in the 
local building trades situation. Projects 
totaling over 30,000 tons appear to 
be hinging upon this. In the past 
few days awards have been compara- 
tively light and the largest is the 
bridge over Missouri river at Cham- 
berlain, S. D., requiring 1339 tons. 
The South Water street improvement 
in Chicago calls for a bridge over the 
Chicago river at LaSalle street, but 
anything definite on this project will 
be several months in developing. The 
plain material market seems to be 
settling down to 2.45c, Chicago. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ...... 21,122 tons 
Building awards last week........ 40,665 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago 58,572 tons 


8000 tons, lift spans, Jersey Central bridge over 
Newark bay, to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

2000 tons, plant addition for the Maddocks Pot- 
tery Co., Trenton, N. J., to the McClintic- 
Marshall Co.; as noted in last week’s issue, 
this contract originally was placed with an- 
other fabricator. 

1339 tons, bridge over the Missouri river at 
Chamberlain, S. D., to the Missouri Valley 
Bridge & Tron Co. 

1200 tons, Frank & Sedar store, Philadelphia, 


1924 


May 1, 


to Belmont Iron Works. 

1000 tons, apartment for 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, for portion of work on two public 
schools, New York, sublet by the Easton 
Structural Steel Co. to the American Bridge 
Co.; several other New York schools tfe- 
ported in some quarters as placed, have been 
mentioned in previous issues. 

1000 tons, Rose apartment house, Philadelphia, 
to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, car house and office building, Philadel- 
phia, to unnamed fabricator. 

800 tons, bridge for the Chesapeake & Ohio, to 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

800 tons, Hancock highway bridge, Maine, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

800 tons, substation for the Virginian railways, 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 

700 tons, Stovall building, Tampa, Fla., to 
Lukens Steel Co. 

643 tons, office building, Berkley, Cal., to the 
Ralston Iron Works. 

600 tons, Columbus Dispatch building, Columbus, 
O., to International Derrick & Equipment 
Co., anounced last week as let to unnamed 
fabricator. 

600 tons, office at Sixth avenue and Forty-second 
ae, New York, to Levering & Garrigues 


oO. 

600 tons, loft for Masro Realty Co., Thirty- 
seventh street, New York, to Hay Foundry & 
Iron Works. 

500 tons, telephone exchange, North Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to the J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

425 tons, Baker alley gas station, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works. 

300 tons, school for Reading, Pa., to Bau- 
man Iron Works. 

275 tons, building for Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago, to Bolters Sons. 

250 tons, apartment on Fifty-ninth street, New 
York, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

250 tons, Mississippi Glass Co., St. Lotis, to 
the Mississippi Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, Masonic temple, Oshkosh, Wis., to 
W orden- Allen Co. 

200 tons, telephone exchange, Hazelton, Pa., to 
the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
140 tons, telephone exchange, Oaklane, Pa., 

to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

100 tons, Pine Street church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


Philadelphia, to 


18,000 tons, Mandel office building. Lexington 
avenue and Thirty-third street, New York; 
specifications out in a month or six weeks. 

12,000 tons, Dupont hotel, Fifty-ninth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York; Todd, Robinson & 
Todd, general contractor. 

4300 tons, De Kalb subway extension, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Oakdale Contracting Co. low on the 
general contract. 

1500 tons, extension to the Westchester elevated 
railroad and to storage facilities, bids close 
through the transit commission, New York 
City, May 2; through typographical error 
this was reported in last week’s issue as 15,- 
000 tons. 

1000 tons, plant for Dominion Alloy Steel Corp., 
Sarnia, Ont.; R. D. Nye, council chamber, 
Indian Reserve, Sarnia, taking bids, 

900 tons, Mount lake bridge, Seattle; pending. 

700 tons, loft building at 115 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York; Leddy & Moore, genera! 
contractor. 

650 tons,. highway bridge, Manasquan, New Jer- 
sey; “i F. Thompson, Redbank, general con- 
tracto 

600 tone, building for Pennsylvania highway 
commission, expected to be awarded to Mary- 
land Metal Building Co. 

600 tons, repair building, Coney island, New 
York; bids close May 9. 

500 tons, garage at Twenty-eighth street, New 
York; pending. 

500 tons, apartment for Lexington Building 
Corp., Seventy-ninth street, New York; 
George A. Fuller Co., general contractor. 

500 tons, school, New Rochelle, N. Y.; bids 
asked. a 

500 tons, Eastern States exposition building, 
Springfield, Mass.; bids asked. 

400 tons, apartment at 800 Park avenue, New 
York; Starrett Bros. general contracting. out 


soon. 

400 tons, state highway bridge at Tomahawk, 
Wis; bids closed April 29. F. M. Sergeant, 
Rhinelander, Wis., division engineer, 

300 tons, Jersey Central bridge, Easton, Pa.; 
pending. 

300 tons, gymnasium, St. Francis Xaviers school, 
Seventeenth street, New York; W. L. Crow, 
general contractor. 

300 tons, theater, Mt. Vernon. N. Y.; pending. 

Tonnage not stated. 7-story building for Sutton 
& Whitney, Lewis building, Portland, Oreg.; 
pending. 


Towson Body Co., Detroit, in its 
annual report for 1923 shows assets 


























May 1, 1924 


of $6,153,766 with surplus of $3,745,- 
341. Current assets include $615,720 
in cash and $1,942,309 in inventories. 
Current liabilities were $573,059, show- 
ing net current assets over current 
liabilities equivalent to more than 225 
per cent on outstanding capital stock 
of $1,380,230. 


Lake Superior Ore Sold 
in Small Lots 
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Cleveland, April 29.—Lake Superior 
iron ore producers continue to sell 
small ‘lots, the largest in the week 
amounting to 40,000 tons. Many sales 
involving tonnages from 10,000 to 30,- 
000 are reported, but the market is 
disappointing so far from a_ sales 
standpoint. One transaction about 10 
days ago -involved 100,000 tons, this 
being the next largest to that of the 
Ford Motor Co., for 250,000 tons. 
One company this week closed for 
six cargoes in separate lots. Pro- 
ducers do not expect buying to get 
fully under way until midsummer. 
Shipments now are being made from 
the head of the lakes, the first ore 
boats likely to arrive at Lake Erie 
ports the latter part of this week. 

A reduction of about 10 cents a ton 
has. been made in the vessel freight rates 


on Lake Superior iron ore. This brings: 


the rates back to the level of 1922. Some 
chartering has been done on the follow- 
ing basis: From the head of the lakes 
to lower lake ports 83 cents; from Mar- 
quette 76 cents; from Escanaba to Lake 
Erie ports 6514 cents and from Escanaba 
to Lake Michigan ports 55 cents. These 
figures include the charge of 13 cents 
per ton for unloading. Rates including 
unloading charge in 1923 were as fol- 
lows: From head of lakes to lower lake 
ports 93 cents; from Marquette 85 cents; 
from Escanaba to Lake Erie ports 73 
ceuts. Ore vessels, including those of 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corp. are en- 
route for their first cargoes of the sea- 
son. 





Amalgamated Demands 
Viewed as Absurd 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Sheet and tin 
plate manufacturers view the drastic 
wage demands of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron & Steel and Tin 
Workers, formulated at its recent 
Pittsburgh meeting as more absurd 
than usual, placed purposely high as a 
platform from which to descend in a 
compromise. The general belief here 
is that the demands outlined are the 
result of internal conditions in the as- 
sociation, President Tighe “making a 
grandstand play for re-election.” 

Manufacturers certainly are in no po- 
sition to stand the increased operating 
costs. On the contrary they are work- 
ing in every way to reduce costs, due 
to market conditions. They are plan- 
ning to make considerable resistance at 
the Atlantic City conference, though 
none go so far as to predict a strike. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
are not affiliated with the Amalgamated 
and refuse to voice any opinion. 
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Railroad Buying Light 


Confirmation of Award of 100 Locomotives by Chesapeake & Ohio Features 
Market—Equipment Demand Dull—Track Accessory Buying Expected 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1137 


New York, April 29.—Outstanding 
in the railroad equipment market is 
the formal award of 100 locomotives 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio to the 
American Locomotive Co. A_ report 
to this effect was noted in last week’s 
issue, but was not definitely confirm- 
able at the time. An additional 50 
locomotives for this railroad is still 
under negotiation. Car demand _ the 
past week has been rather dull, there 
being few inquiries or orders of size. 

Included in locomotive buying are 
four for Lourenco Marquez, Portu- 
guese, East Africa, and two _ switch 
engines for the Gary Tube Co., both 
orders going to the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

Brazil has. placed 4000 tons of rails 
with an American maker. 


Coal Mine Extensions Limited 


Pittsburgh, April 29.—Extensions 
among coal mines are not being made 
rapidly enough to bring about a sus- 
tained demand for light rails. Only 
occasional carload orders are noted and 
these have grown fewer among inde- 
pendent producers of billet-rolled rails. 
Demand from western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky coal 
mines is limited. The Carnegie Steel 
Co., reports good specifications from 
its regular customers, taking a fairly 
large aggregate tonnage. The price on 
billet light rails remains unchanged at 
2.00c, base Pittsburgh, although on 
rail-steel light rails considerably less is 
offered. While track accessory demand 
has not halted entirely, it is of far 
smaller proportions than a few weeks 
ago. Prices are unchanged. 


Railroads Need Fastenings 


Chicago, April 29.—Track fastening 
inquiries and awards are at a low ebb 
just now but the railroads are ex- 
pected to press local mills shortly for 
delivery on contracts. Orders for steel 
rails are being taken in small supple- 
mental lots. Light rails are inactive 
and are nominal at 2.25c, mill, this 
price being whittled down to 2.10c, 
mill, outside of the Chicago district. 

A large part of the 80,000 tons of 
steel inquired for the 8115 cars placed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
probably will be provided by the in- 
dependent steel maker in this district, 
although most of the cars will be man- 
ufactured outside of this territory. 
Eastern mills have cut prices sharply 
to obtain this business. Railroad car 
buying is practically nil except for 
small lots of passenger equipment. In- 
auiry is out for 1000 underframes and 
4000 axles for refrigerator cars to be 
built by the Western Fruit Express in 
its own shops. 

Unsettled conditions continue in track 
fastening prices. While 3.10c, Chicago, 
holds for spikes and 4.10c, Chicago, 
for bolts in the Chicago district prop- 
er, competition of 2.90c, Buffalo, for 
spikes and 3.80c, Cleveland, for bolts 
is met at Detroit. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 


El Paso & South Western railroad, one diner 


and 3 buffet baggage cars, to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Southern Pacific, 30 automatic air dump cars, 
to the Case Crane & Engineering Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


New York Central railroad, 25 suburban coaches 
for the Boston & Albany; pending. 

Ford Motor Co., 2 to 3 coaches, 2 to 3 bag 
gage and mail, and 1 to 2 combination pas- 
senger cars for the Detroit, Toledo’ & Iron- 
ton; pending. 

American Steel & Wire Co., 20 gondolas; pend: 


ing. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 10 tank cars; bids 
asked. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 100 steel un- 
derframes for freight cars; bids asked. 

Central of Brazil, 50 refrigerators cars; inquiry 
renewed. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 20 baggage cars; 
pending, 

Argentine State Railways, six diners; pending. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, seven mis 
cellaneous coaches; pending. 





Valley Mill Operations 
Further Curtailed 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—Lack of 
business necessitated sharp curtailment 
in sheet mill operating schedules this 
week, 23 units having been placed on 
the inactive list. Last week the sheet 
industry here maintained an 80 per 
cent schedule whereas’ this week 
began with 58 per cent of capacity 
engaged or a total of 68 of the 117 
units. All sheet mills of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. and the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Co. are down. 

Independent open-hearth operation 
also is lower this week. Twenty-four 
furnaces are being charged bringing 
the rate of activity to 46 per cent of 
capacity. 

Operations of a miscellaneous char- 
acter are on a somewhat lower basis. 
The Mattie stack of the A. M. Byers 
Co. at Girard, O. will be blown out 
this week leaving 28 stacks in this 
district on the active list. 


Mallea ia ce gs Dro p 


Washington, April 29.—Bookings of 
malleable castings in March totaled 
53,581 tons, as compared with 62,562 
tons in February, according to re- 
ports of the department of commerce. 
Production in March also declined, 
amounting to 62,055 tons, as compared 
with 65,829 tons in February. March 
figures are based on reports of 107 
companies with 93,804 tons monthly 
capacity. Operations in March. were 
at 66.2 per cent of capacity. Follow-- 
ing is a comparison of production, 
bookings and rate of operations since 
May 1923: 





Per cent 

Totaltons of Total tons Monthly 

produced capacity booked capacity 

iy .caune 64,726 71 52,898 91,174 
i ee 65,168 67.7 42,067 96,240 
i ae 57,881 58.9 41,723 98,241 
August - 68,069 66.0 39,830 103,068 
September . 60,930 59.9 38,636 101,759 
October . 62,238 59.9 48,621 103,837 
November . 52,727 49.1 37,231 107,350 
ecember .. 49,724 46.5 45,012 106,825 
Tanuary 1924 64,379 58.6 73,964 109,798 
February ... 65,829 61.9 62,562 106,301 


March - 62,055 66.2 53,581 93,804 
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Metals 








Exchange Fluctuations Affect Metalse—Weakness In Copper 


Felt Here—Zinc 


. Copper——— Spot tin 

Electro Lake Straits 

delivered delivered New York 
April 23 13.62 13.75 $9.75 
April 24 13.5¢ 13.75 49.00 
April 25 13.50 13.62! 49.62! 
April 28 13.50 13.62% 49.00 
April 29 13.43 13.62 48.12 


tOutside market quotation 


and Lead Lower 


t Lead Zinc 

New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 
basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 
7.90 6.12% 27.00 9.50 28.00 
7.90 6.12% 7 9.50 28.00 
7.9 6.10 27.00 9.51 28.00 
7.85 6.05 27.00 9 37 28.00 
7.85 6.( 7 04 9.2 28.00 





EW YORK, April 29.—Fluctua 
N tions in sterling exchange have 
been an important factor in the 
metal markets the past week, the rise 
from $4.30 to $4.40 creating higher Lon 
don equivalents and consequently ex- 
tending strength to our market, up un 
til last Friday. On that day, however, 
prices abroad were sharply affected by 
resale offerings of metal by speculators 
who are about to make their May | set 
tlements. Many of these speculators are 
people who sold francs short and have 
not yet covered but have been paying a 
high monthly rate of interest on their 
short account. The weakness abroad 
accordingly had an effect here. Copper 
sellers experienced a declining foreign 
market and in order to make export sales 
some of them reduced their f.a.s prices 
and accordingly their f.o.b. refinery price 
and this revision accordingly affected the 
domestic market 
The American copper market con 
tinues at the mercy of the ebb and flow 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min.. 21.25 
Pe Seucas 0s 0vh ¥ie0 0» 17.75 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates %c less) 9.75 
Lead, tull sheets (cut 4c more). 12.00 


Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


SD PED! cap nsdierccdcvsnees 21.50 
COPDET nc ccc cccvccvccesees Seas 22.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 15.50 
Naval brass rods........... hee 18.25 
WIRE 
CE), seo a aca dv uimdad obivbies 15.50 to 16.00 


Se OD sc amd eedeeeees abe nd 18.25 


_ Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


Rs a Se AEB lee ., Seats 9.25to 9.50 
"ae «cones cit 600005 sb0<% 8.75to 9.00 
SD F Sins Wee ce eceddeCivssbeen 9.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
PE. im dpicga cent edsueeds 6.00 to 


SD ten 00066.6 00.00.0909 060 0:0 
a5 ct euscben in kedss 6.25 to 
ZINC 
SE eis ache eee ces 6HS cine 4.00to 4.25 
ee ... 375 to 4.00 
EE ee ee ee 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Tv 245.0666 5% cebu 0008 ohn 10.50 to 11.00 
EE *hk 6 bn o5'9 660 Ne eee oar 10.25 to 10.50 
Pe. Cieedsechean cekeseadots 10.50 to 11.00 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
re 7 5 8.00 to 8.25 
Free rer 8.50 
EL: 6S v 00s occchedesebemenes 8.50 
YELLOW BRAS8S& TUBING 
Ph. cksboscasGuaShenenees 50 
NO. 1 BRASS KOD TURNINGS 
DET, + tend» oc eua pense 10 @eegs 6.25 to 6.75 
ON En Fo ere re 6.75 to 7.00 
RAN aida wi echebees que 6.75 
ALUMINUM BORINGS ‘ase 
decchscousdstecs eubaned 12. 


of affairs in Europe. Earlier in the 
week a large domestic business was done 
with wire drawers and electrical equip 
ment makers. One agency took 20,- 
000,000 pounds between Thursday after- 
noon and Saturday morning, some of 
this business going at 13.62%c, deliv- 
ered Connecticut. Yet on Monday it 
appeared some copper might be had 
from producers at 13.37%c, delivered. 
On April 28 copper and brass products, 
excluding copper wire and _ seamless 
tubes, were cut 4c a pound. 

Zine declined from 6.12%c to 6.05c, 
East St. Louis, in a dull market. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. cut 
its lead price 4c to 8c, New York. Tin 
prices ranged between 48.62'%%c and 
49.75c¢ 


Central Steel Prospers 


Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., for 
quarter ended March 31, reports net 
earnings after all charges except fed- 
eral taxes of $1,447,757. After deduct- 
ing $122,783, the amount of preferred 
dividends for the quarter, there re- 
mained $1,324,974. The statement shows 
the company in an unusually strong fi- 
ancial condition with current assets of 
$14,810,555 against current liabilities of 
$2,381,243. The company has $12,429,- 
312 of working capital. Included in the 
current assets is $2,700,000 of cash which 
exceeds all current liabilities by $318,757. 
Fixed assets are placed at $19,646,515 
against which there are reserves for 
depreciation and contingencies of $5,- 
004,835. Total earnings for quarter were 
$2,042,322. After allowing $414,565 for 
taxes and interest and $180,000 plant de- 
preciation, there remained $1,447,757 
available for preferred stock. 


Carrier Buys Steel Plant 


New York Central railroad has pur- 
chased' the plant at Buffalo, N. Y. of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., formerly known 
as the Lackawanna Bridge works plant 
No. 2 of that company. The purchase 
price was stated as $350,000. The plant 
will be used by the New York Cen- 
tral as a repair shop for railroad equip- 
ment. The assessed valuation of the 
property purchased was $553,000. 


Steel Employment Gains 


Washington, April 29—Employment 
in the iron and_ steel industries in 


March gained 1.1 per cent over Feb- 
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ruary and 8 per cent over March, 1923, 
according to the department of labor. 
Employe earnings in March were 16.5 
per cent above those of the same month 
last year. 





Distillate Prices 


Steady, With Demand Fair—Sulphate 
Market Dull 


New York, April 29.—Quotations on 
light oil distillates continue unchanged, 
with demand fairly well maintained. 
Pure benzol may be quoted at 25 cents, 
works, in tanks and 30 cents in drums; 
90 per cent, 23 cents in tanks and 28 
cents in drums; xylol, 28 cents works 
in tanks and 33 cents in drums; toluol, 
26 cents in tanks and 30 cents in drums 
and solvent naphtha, 25 cents in tanks 
end 32 cents in drums. 

The market for sulphate of ammonia 
is featureless, with demand at a virtual 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Pare BOM .s.sstee ccs $0.25 
WDE: hi pes eee OES 0 08 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PMR: Sheree So an.au ees G 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ........ 0.06% 


Per 190 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.60: to $2.65 


Contract 
ye”. are Nominal 
NN Sa ci altel a Sols nua.6 45 6.8 Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
ON SE Pere Pe ee $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











standstill and prices holding nominally 
at 2.60c to 2.65c, works, on _ business 
for domestic account, and $2.55 to $2.60, 
port, for material in double bags for ex- 
port. There is little doubt business of 
good size could be placed at a con- 
cession. 

The market on naphthalene is weak 
with flakes holding at 5% cents, works, 
and balls 6% cents. Some sellers still 
are holding to a nominal figure, % cent 
higher. Phenol for spot shipment is ob- 
tainable at local stores at 27 cents. Con- 
tract business is going at around 25 
cents, producers’ works. 


Unloading Machine Added 


The Erie railroad has improved its 
iron ore handling facilities at Cleveland 
with the installation of another Hulett 
unloading machine which will be ready 
by the time lake navigation is opened. 
The machine was erected by the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, and 
with side track facilities the cost was ap- 
proximately $500,000. The machinery 
on the Erie dock at Cleveland now con- 
sists of four Brown-Hoist and two 
Hulett unloading machines. The un- 
loading of a 10,000-ton cargo will be 
shortened to abqut three hours, 
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IRON TRADE 


Coast Demand Holds Well 


Highway Work Takes Tonnage—Slack Lumber Demand Affects Steel 
— Bridge Awards Excite Interest— Prices Hold Fairly Steady 


EATTLE, April 24—While a few 
S unfavoreble factors are apparent, 
Pacific coast turnover in iron and 
steel is averaging up to expectations for 
the season. Occasional price concessions 
are noted and in lines conditions 
are none too promising. Quarantine reg- 
ulations, because of the foot and mouth 
disease, are affecting business in Cali- 
fornia. In Washington and Oregon de- 
pression in lumber is limiting demand. 
Building activity continues and demand 
for construction materials is slightly bet- 
ter than normal, 
Washington state highway commission 
contracts for five 
involving $275,000. 


some 


this week awarded 


road improvements 
Bids for nine additional projects will be 
opened May 20. 

The 


three 


awaiting awards for 
Portland. As 
opening 


trade is 
steel bridges at 
over 
filed against a 
number of public officials and are pend- 


controversy 


bids charges have been 


ing in the courts. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Buying of pig iron is limited. Al- 
though Continental iron is considerably 
firmer, British quotations remain sta- 
tionary, Glengarnock still being quoted 
here at $33. German iron offered re- 
cently at $25 is now firm at $29. Con- 
sequently local buyers have lost interest 
in continental grades. Some Glengar- 
nock has been sold here this week at $33 
but the trade is buying only from hand 
to mouth while awaiting receipt of ship- 
ments. 

Fernie, B. C., mines are still closed 
by a strike and supplies of Fernie coke 
are cut off. Some foreign coke ar- 
rived recently and another shipment of 
500 tons is en route so that it is not 
expected there will be a shortage. Scotch 
coke is quoted at $16 to $16.50 delivered 
here. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The local steel producer has a fair 
volume of new business. Three fur- 
naces are operating this month but it 
is expected only two will run during 
May. Export inquiries for bars are at 
a minimum, price ideas of the Oriental 
market being out of line. 

Los Angeles will open bids June 2 for 
800 tons of concrete bars for the Ninth 
street viaduct. The same city will also 
call for plans for: the Macy street 
viaduct, involving 650 tons. Reports 
current in Seattle are that eastern 
merchant bars have been quoted at 
2.75c¢, cif. but confirmation is lacking. 


Plates and Shapes 


The plate market is characterized by 
further price recessions and in the San 
Francisco district flange plates were 


quoted at 2.55c base delivered and 2.65c 
In the 
the best that 


was named on class A material. 
Northwest 2.70c c.i.f. is 


has been quoted so far and this has 
applied only on material 3/16 inch and 
under. Bids will be opened May 6 
for a pipe line for the Whitestone Re- 
clamation district, Loomis, Wash.,  in- 
volving 270 tons. In addition several 
other inquiries involve 200 to 500 tons. 

While 2.80c c.i.f. coast ports repre- 
sents the general run on _ structural 
shapes, more desirable tonnages are 
bringing 2.75c and _ unverified reports 
state that as low as 2.70c has_ been 
named in the San Francisco territory. 
Awards this week were confined to lots 
of less than -100 tons. New _ inquiries 
include 900 tons for the Montlake bridge, 
Seattle, while pending tonnages aggre- 
gate well over 4000 tons, most of which 
it is expected will be closed within ten 
days. 

Bolts, Nuts And Rivets 


Demand for bolts and nuts on the 
Pacific Coatst is fair and buyers are 
hestitating in placing business as prices 
are weak. While 60 and 10 off is the 
nominal price, 60-20-5 is being named 
and as low as 70 off has been quoted on 


large machine bolts. Structural rivets 
ere being quoted at 2.60c base Pitts- 
burgh, 2.75c applying only on_ small 
lots. Small rivets are going at 70 and 


10 off and in large lots a better price 
could no doubt be obtained. 


Old Material 


quiet in iron and _ steel 


minimum 


Business is 
scrap and turnover is at a 
with prices extremely weak. Dealers 
are asking $18 but there is really no 
stable value. The usual tonnage of rail- 
road steel scrap is being offered but 
from other sources of supply less ma- 
terial is for sale. Prices of steel scrap 
ere somewhat weaker than a week ago, 
about $10 gross being the market while 
possibly $10.50 gross might be paid for 
superior quality. 

The old iron steamer Burnsine, for- 
merly under the Spanish flag and since 
the Spanish-American war used by the 
United States government as a trans- 
port and cable shin, has been sold to the 
General Metals Supply Co., Oakland, 
Cal., to which city she will be sent for 
breaking up. 


Scrap Seeking New Lows 
(Concluded from Page 1138) 


duce their offers by 50 cents a_ ton. 
The entire market is lower and shows 
signs of further declines. During the 
past two weeks quite a heavy volume 
of scrap mainly miscellaneous railroad 
material has been moving into local 
yards. Railroad offerings have been 
heavy and recent lists have been ab- 
sorbed at low prices. Among the rail- 
roads closing with lists are Pennsyl- 
vania with 50,000 tons and Big Four 
(western lines) with 5000 tons. 


Bottom Seems Reached 


Boston, April 29.—Much_ encourage- 
ment is expressed among New England 
iron and steel scrap dealers over the 
fact that the slipping prices have been 
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at least temporarily halted. Heavy melt- 
ing steel, which sold a week ago at 
$10.50, shipping point, has sold within 
the last two or three days at this same 
figure. Stove plate also is unchanged 
at $15.50. Turnings and borings are 
in fair demand from Boston for specula- 
tion at prices fully equal to those pre- 
vailing a week ago. It is only im the 
cast scrap where increased softness ap- 
pears. Heavy cast is a drug on the 
market and reports indicate that it has 
changed hands at $17, delivered. No. 1 
machinery scrap has dropped off about 
50 cents and is now quotable at $21, 
delivered. All told, despite few sales 
to consumers, market sentiment has ma- 
terially improved during the week. 


Still Slide at Cleveland 


Cleveland, April 29.—Iron and_ steel 
scrap prices continue to slide off under 
the influence of slack trading, prices 
practically throughout the list having 
been marked down from 50 cents to $1 
a ton. Consumers are buying only to 
cover actual spot needs and little trading 
is being done by dealers. However, 
prices have reached the point where they 
are expected to prove attractive and move- 
ment of substantial tonnages in the near 
future is looked for. 


Dollar Lower at Detroit 


Detroit, April 29—New low prices 
were made on iron and steel scrap this 
week, averaging $1 a ton lower on all 
grades. Heavy melting steel has reached 
the lowest point in more than a year. 
The reason for the break is the large 
tonnage pressing on the market and in- 
difference of consumers. Consumers 
said new business does not justify their 
buying any tonnage as they have suf- 
ficient on hand and under contract for 
some months at the present rate of pro- 
duction. Foundry buying is limited. 


St Louis Market Weak 


St. Louis, April 28—Inertia continues 
to prevail in iron and steel scrap. Con- 
sumers are buying and dealers have 
largely filled their orders, the last of 
which should be cleaned up within the 
next two weeks. In a _ few instances 
yard interests are beginning to purchase 
scrap for laying down, but generally 
there is little confidence and the belief 
prevails that still further price reductions 
will come. 

Cast grades are particularly weak, and 
reductions have failed to stimulate buy- 
ing. Heavy melting steel at $14 re- 
corded a new low on the movement, and 
«ll steel specialties are weaker. Rolling 
mill grades are a drug on the market, 
and material for blast furnaces, which 
heretofore had enjoyed some attention, 
have gone dead. There is a fair scat- 
tered demand for relaying rails. Rail- 
roads apparently are becoming impressed 
with the weakness of the market and 
are offering less material. The only 
lists are 300 tons by the Wabash, and 
100 tons by the New Orleans Great North- 
ern, a blind list by the Big Four 
and 5000 tons of 56 to 70-pound relay- 
ers by the New York Central. 


Market in South Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala., April 28.—Little 
business is noted in iron and_ steel 
scrap. Quotations are weak. A little 
tonnage is moving on old_ contracts. 
Weak quotations in pig iron have had 
an effect on the old material market. 
Quotations are largely nominal. 
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Read; ust Automobile Production 


Average Operations in Michigan Plants Cut to About 80 Per Cent of Recent High 
Peaks—Stocks Accumulated Due to Great Outputs and Late Spring— 
Sales Increasing with Advance of Season 


ETROIT, April 29—What of the 

automobile industry? Where does 

it stand? Where is. it headed? 
These questions are upon the tongues of 
thousands of business: men throughout 
the country. They underlie and feed 
the welter of rumors and misinforma- 
tion with which the motor trade is sur- 
rounded this spring 

The production of automobiles has 
slowed down to 2bout 80 per cent of re- 
cent peaks. It has slowed down be- 
cause of two certain influences. One is 
the existence of a large accumulation 
of surplus stocks resulting from enor- 
mous winter production. The other is 
the lateness of the spring, which has de- 
layed the development of normal sales. 

The unknown quantity in the situation 
is the probable measure of the country’s 
power to absorb new automobiles this 
year. That will depend upon a number 
of things. Among them are; the de- 
gree of general prosperity and employ- 
ment and the limits dealers are willing 
to go in offering attractive propositions 
for trade-in deals. Moreover the used 
car problem is becoming increasingly 
serious for manufacturers and dealers. 

At present, employment is upon a high 
scale, wages are good and general pur- 
chasing power and living standards 
among wage earners have attained amaz- 
ing heights. Some further slackening 
of the pace of industry, however, may 
react upon the demand for motor cars. 
At the moment it appears that produc- 
tion for the year may fall below, but 
not greatly below, the great record of 
4,000,000 cars in 1923. Many manufac- 
turers were proceeding early in the year 
upon the expectation of a greater de- 
mand this year than in 1923. 

To get a proper perspective of what 
has happened in the automobile industry 
this year, it is mecessary to go back 
12 months, Early in 1923 automobile 
producers expanded outputs slowly. They 
refrained from thé accumulation of sur- 
plus stocks of cars in excess of current 
demand. Then came a burst of buying 
with the first appearance of spring. 

The result was a period of great dif- 
ficulty for dealers and producers during 
which time it was impossible to meet 
immediate demand. Deliveries were de- 
layed and there was a momentary short- 
age. Manufacturers resolved to avoid 
that situation in 1924. Consequently 
last December many of them began :pre- 


Special Correspondence 





O MANY conflicting reports con- 

cerning the present activities and 
future prospects of the automobile in- 
dustry recently have been in circula- 
tion that the true facts. have been 
obscurcd or ignored. The accompany- 
ing analysis by the resident corre- 
spondent at Detroit of Iron TRADE 
Review supplemented by investiga- 
tions elsewhere presents the situation 
in the truest light possible under the 
circumstances.—The Editor 











parations for spurring outputs to un- 
heard of heights during the winter. 

During the first three months of the 
year 1,066,080 new passenger cars and 
trucks were made. That was a gain of 
33 per cent over the number for the 
same period of 1923 and only 7.7 per 
cent below the great total reached in 
the second quarter of 1923. 

These immense outputs were far ahead 
of demand during the cold months. 
Stocks began to pile up throughout the 
country. That was not alarming. In 
fact it was in accordance with a deliber- 
ate plan. Manufacturers encouraged the 
accumulation of stocks by a.number of 
methods. One of them was to extend 
the practice of advancing credit to deal- 
ers in contrast with the usual prac- 
tice of requiring cash upon delivery. 

Various financing devices have been 
brought into use. Accepting mortgages 
upon cars in stock or indorsing deal- 
ers’ notes were among the methods em- 
ployed to bridge the dealer over. the 
winter season. Another plan was to of- 
fer extra discounts to dealers taking 
cars in excess of their quota during the 
early months of the year. 

Many producers believe that warm 
weather will stimulate demand and clear 
away surplus stocks. Meanwhile output 
is being reduced by numerous companies 
pending more definite assurance upon 
this point. Manufacturers are moving 
slowly in the purchase of materials and 
parts. Deliveries are being held up and 
deferred in many cases. 

Sales are increasing with the advance 
of the season. In April sales of Ford 
cars are estimated at 230,000 against 205,- 
000 in March. At present Ford sales 
are reported to be about 10,000 daily 
compared with a production of 7800 
daily. As for the industry generally 
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there is some feeling that production is 
not being cut enough nor is demand 
expanding sufficiently to avoid a _ con- 
dition of oversupply this summer. If 
that is true some further curtailment 
in output is probable. 

Conditions vary greatly at different 
plants. In Michigan centers operations 
vary from one-half or less of capacity 
to full speed. The 7800 daily car pro- 
duction of the Ford company represents 
a cut of 7 per cent from the peak out- 
put of 8400 two months ago. Estimated 
production of the Essex and Hudson 
cars was 15,000 for April. That was 
1000 more than the total for March 
and 4500 more than the January rec- 


ord. Dodge Bros. output is estimated at. 


850 cars daily, a decline of about 100 
cars. 

Buick operations are at the rate of 
750 cars daily a slight reduction from 
the peak. Chevrolet production of 1560 
automobiles daily shows a drop of 1000 
from the peak or 64 per cent. Paige 
and Jewett outputs are estimated to be 
down 55 per cent from the top. The 
industry on the average is believed to 
have reduced about 21 per cent, 

The largest buying of automobiles has 
been in the South, Southwest and Mis- 
sissippi valley states, The territory north 
of the Ohio river has taken a large 
number but not equal to expectations. 
Sales in the wheat belt and in California 
are not up to standard. 

The automobile industry has facilities 
to make more than 5,000,000 cars an- 
nually. Any curtailment in production 
will increase unit production costs. This 
tendency. shotld be -partly offset by in- 
creased labor efficiency. Competition is 
keen, however, and although automobile 
prices are extraordinary low relative to 
other manufactured goods, price ad- 
vances are not opportune. 

Predictions of disaster for the indus- 
try are far afield. In the first place, 
with more than 16,000,000 automobiles 
in use in this country the replacement 
demand is enormous, while export mar- 
kets are broadening. Moreover, the in- 
dustry is already in strong hands. This 
is shown by the fact that 13 companies 
make 95 per cent of all the automobiles 
sold in the United States. The automo- 
bile industry has always fooled the 
prophets of its ruin. There is no rea- 
son to believe it will not do so in 1924, 
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Continental Output 


Rise in Value of Franc Compels French Producers To Make Drastic Reductions 


Increases 


in Prices—Inquiries Revived for Special American Sheets— 


British Government Orders Five Cruisers 


European Headquarters, 
Tron TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, April 29.—Production of pig iron and steel 
L on the Continent is increasing, although operations 
British production is 
The Vulcan Foundry has taken an order for 40 
locomotives for East India against competition from Amer- 
The British government has ordered five cruisers. 

British fabricators are reported to be the lowest bidders 
for the erection of a large bridge in China. It 


have been on a large scale. 


steady. 


ica. 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


of 36 rupees 


now ap- 


pears that the British coal miners will not declare a strike 
as they threatened to do. 

Inquiries have been revived for special grades of Amer- 
ican sheets, one lot involving 1100 tons. 
that the Indian tariff board recommends an import duty 
(normally $11.68) per ton on certain iron 
and steel products. 

IRON TRADE REviEw’s correspondent at Paris states that the 
rise in the value of the franc is forcing drastic reductions in 
French export prices. 


It is learned here 


Japan Sees Easier Steel Situation 


OKIO, Japan, April 5.—The sit- 

i uation in the iron and steel mar- 

ket here has improved markedly 

since the beginning of this week 

when the Japanese government restored 

import duties on iron, steel and their 

prodicts. The government is making an 

arrangement for sale of its own recon- 

struction materials, particularly iron and 

steel, from the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The favorable change has been brought 

on not. only by the restoration of im- 


port duties but by firmer determina- 
tion to balance foreign trade better. The 
government has instructed the Yoko- 


hama specie bank to lower the official 
yen-dollar rate to $42. When importers 
ask for letters of credit the bank names 
even lower rates. 

When the import duties on iron and 
steel were restored it was announced that 
stocks forwarded prior to that date or 


Foreign Special Service 





| Sterling—$4.30 





being landed at that date would not be 
exempt from duties. 

Belief is generally entertained now 
that the iron and steel market is rid 
of the dreaded flood of duty-free struc- 
tural materials and that even if the 
present stock of iron and steel is heavy 
it will no longer be inflated further 
materially. 

General sentiment in iron and_ steel 
is not buoyant but hopeful. It is true 
that pig iron wsers here are badly hit by 
lack of new business and have no cour- 
age to stock ahead, but builders in the 
north are inquiring for fair tonnage of 
structural steel. 

The government steel works has raised 
prices 1 to 5 yen per ton. 

Pig iron prices remain soft and slightly 


German Exports Gain As 


ERLIN, April 14.—German iron 
B and steel export trade is still im- 

proving, in fact, some German 

mills have been able to offer ship 
plates on the Belgian market. Italian 
shipbuilders are in the market for 5000 
tons of plates and shapes. Danish yards 
are also inquiring for 3000 tons of ship 
material. The Bochumer Verein, Bo- 
chum, and Fried. Krupp A. G., Essen, 
are reported to have divided an order 
for 6000 tons of rails for the South 
African government railways at 30s 
($6.45) a ton below the English price. 
The Finnish state railways have or- 
dered seven locomotives from the Han- 
noversche Maschinenbau. LEarly deliv- 


ery and a lower price than could be 
promised by Finnish builders were in- 
strumental in 
Germany. 
Fairly good quantities of black sheets 


securing this order for 





European Special Service 


have been sold to Balkan consumers at 
£10 to £10 10s per ton (1.95c to 2.05c), 
this being a very low price. Larger 
quantities of ordinary finished steel have 
been sold, also to the Balkans, for £7 
10s to £7 15s per ton (1.46c to 1.5lc) 
f.o.b. German mills. English producers 
are offering strong competition to Ger- 
man works in Scandinavia. 

Mills on the east coast of England 
are reported to have bought 3000 tons of 
semifinished steel through Holland at 
£5 16s ($25) per ton f.o.b. Dutch port. 
It is understood this is a mixture of 
German and Belgian material collect- 
ed by Dutch merchants. 

German exports of iron and_ steel 
products in February were 147,029 metric 
tons, compared with 118,404 tons in Jan- 
uary and 210,100 tons in February, 
1923. Export business is still handi- 
capped by inadequate banking facilities 
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irregular. No. 1 Japanese is quoted at 
63 yen ($26.46) per ton. No. 2 is 
quoted at 61 yen ($25.62) per ton. No. 
3 is quoted at 59 yen ($24.78) per ton. 
Hanyang (Chinese) is quoted at 62 
yen ($26.04) per ton. Bengal is quoted 
at 6I yen ($25.62) per ton. Cleveland is 
nominally quoted at 80 yen ($33.60) 
per ton. However, steel prices are on 
the upgrade. Round bars are quoted at 
440 yen ($1.84) per 10 kwamme while 
square bars are quoted at 4.70 yen 
($1.85) per 10 kwamme. Flat bars are 
quoted at 485 yen ($1.85) per 10 
kwamme. Sheets are quoted at 7 yen 
($2.94) per 10 kwamme. Plates are quot- 
ed at 4.90 yen ($2.05) per 10 kwamme. 
Nails are up higher to 12.50 yen ($5.25) 


per keg. Galvanized sheets are up higher 
to 145 yen (60 cents) per sheet. 
Kwamme equals 8.2673 pounds. At to- 


day’s exchange the yen is valued at 42 
cents. 


Europe Buys 


and shortage of material, most German 
mills not being able to promise delivery 
inside of two to three months except 


on sheets, which can be furnished in 
about six weeks. 
German domestic prices are still in- 


creasing in terms of rentenmarks, the 
external value of which is slightly less. 
Although not regularly quoted, 20 ren- 
tenmarks are now interchangeable for 


£1 as against 18 recently. The price 
of bars is now 160 rentenmarks a 
ton (1.55c), compared with 125 marks 


a ton (1.22c) two months ago. Owing 
to the advance in prices and the sold-up 
conditions of the mills less new business 
is being obtained. Merchants who bought 
recently on credit are now pressing sales 
to liquidate their holdings. The Berlin 
North-South subway has ordered 400 
tons of structural material from a local 
mill, 
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p 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 21 : 
British French Belgian and German a 
Luxemburg ae 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons = 
. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports aman ag or a 
. : Nort ea Ports ts 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Densatilincile Cable J 
£sd Francs Francs £sd 5 
PIG IRON ‘ 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. . 4 $20.08 412 6 $25.78 400 $24.09 440 $21.93 5 00 5 
Basic ae vite a ais ye Tk am 20.08 412 6 27.07 420 24.64 450 21.93 5 00 
Basic-bessemer ee EE 21.93 § 0 Of 26.42 410 24.09 440 24.12 5100 : 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 21.49 418 0O 31.58 490 a geet 24.12 5100 , 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets : a vey ; eee $32.89 710 O $33.84 §25 $30.1 550 $30.70 00 
Wire rods ‘ oe Scale wach 48.24 11 0 O 45.12 700 42 775 38.37 8 15 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails. . sa re ° eth $37.27 8 10 0 $38.67 600 $34.22 625 $34.78 8 OO 
Merchant bars ; eg 1.7lc 815 O 1.78 610 1.61c 650 1.55¢ 7180 
Structural shapes.... amu cae da Loc 8 7 6 1.75c 600 1.55c¢ 625 1.47c 7100 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. iLwose 9 @ 0 2.10c 720 1.92c 775 1:61 8 5 06 
Sheets, black, 24 gage....... 2.56c 13 0 O 3.50c 1,200 2.98c 1,200 2.06c 10 10 0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3.38¢ 17 5 O 4.82c 1.650 4.46c 1,800 3.52c 18 O00 
Bands and strips. . : z.15¢ ll O 0 2.39c 820 2. 36c 950 1.86¢c 9100 
Plain wire, base RPT Re ; ; re 2.74c 14 0 O 2.92c¢ 1,000 2.98c 1,200 2.35¢ 12 00 
Galvanized wire, base. ; ‘ ere ST ar 3.33c 17 O O 3.94c 1,350 3.60c 1,450 2.94c 15 O00 
Wire nails, base 5 basa enh adios te 2.84c 1410 0 3.2lce 1,100 3.10c 1,250 2.74c 14 00 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds. ; es ; bs dees 54:54 1 4 +6 ee: ext % $6.35 1.390 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported = 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $20.83 4150 $26.10 405 (2) $26.01 475 $20.02 91 
Basic pig iron... 20.83 4150 26.10 405 (1) 25.73 470 22.22 101 
Furnace coke 5.70 1 60 9.15 142 10.68 195 7.04 32 
Billets 33.98 7150 34.48 535 31.76 580 28 .60 130 
Standard rails 1.76o 9 00 1.81c 620 1.72c 695 1.57c 157 
Merchant bars 1.76¢ 9 00 1.97c 675 1.74c 700 1.55c¢ 155 
Shapes 1.86¢c 9100 1.90c 650 1.71c 690 1.46c 147 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 1.86c 9100 2.20c 755 2.11c 850 1.60c 160 E 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 2.64c 13 100 3.98c 1300 3.47¢ 1400 1.95c 195** 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated 3.47¢ 17150 5 .40c 1850 5 .46c 2200 : : 
Plain wire 2.74c 14 00 3.07c 1050 3.47c 1400 2.00c 2009 
Bands and Strips paec. 12 8:0 2.72c¢ 930 2.48c 1000 1.90c 190 
*Scotch foundry iron; nner: (1) Basic- bessemer; (2) Longwy, **1-3 millimeters. British export furnace coke £1 6s Od ($5.70) f.o.b. 
Ferromanganese, £17 0s Od ($74. 55) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in Anrerican currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and 
rails; finished steel is quoted in cents per ‘pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
Luxemburg, and German are for basic-bessemer steel. 
(1) Basic-bessemer. (2) Longwy. 











. ee ‘ 22,700 tons above March against 7,710 tons in February, but 
or year, and e against 7,/10 tons in ebruary, 
England Is Making © 1923. It is the highest since September comparing with 14,420 tons in March 


Pig lron Records 1920, when production was 884,700 tons last year. Exports of bars, rods etc., 
_ and is 14,700 tons more than the show a substantial reduction, but plates 
London, April 15.—Production of monthly average for 1917, which was under % inch thick totaled 23,128 tons 


pig iron in Great Britain in March, the year of maximum production, against 15,727 tons in February, and 
according to official figures of Soo ci eens areas 18,987 tons in March last year. One 
National Federation of Iron and Stee ed of the heaviest reductions is in rail- 
manufacturers, was 668,600 tons com- British Exports Record Loss way rails, the total being 13,934 tons 
a - oe aa , . see as IA TEE a ? ies he 
pared with 612,700 tons in February, against 24,755 tons in February and 
636,600 tons in January, 626,900 tons eee in March 19,895 tons in March last year. 
at the end of 1923, and 633,000 tons Birmingham, Eng. April 14.—The In imports pig ironis much in excess 


in March 1923. This represents an in- British Board of Trade’s return for of fast year’s figures, but basic pig 
crease of 55,900 tons over the output March shows a total export of iron jron reduced from 19.859 tons in Feb. 
for the preceding month, and an in- and _ steel products, including scrap, ruary to 11,956 tons a March One of 
crease of 32,000 tons over January. It were 299,691 tons compared with 341,- the ‘largest. items is scrap the total 
is the highest figure since June 1923, 511 tons in February and 380,136 tons of 47.366 tons comparing with 32.663 
when it was 692,900 tons, and is 45,- in March 1923. Imports, including scrap tons in February and 9.943 tons. in 
600 tons less than for May 1923, which for March were 212,518 tons, against March last vear. Steel billets. reluced 
was the highest attained since Septem- 231,102 tons in February and 120,908 from 65,577 tons in February to 48,530 


: ber 1920, when production amounted tons in March 1923. tons in March, but the latter figure 
4 to 741,000 tons. There were a A feature of exports is the total compares with 32,539 tons in the 
/ naces in blast at the end of March of 4,870 tons of pig iron sent to the corresponding month of last year. 


compared with 202 at the end of Feb- United States, although this compares Under several heads the three months 
ruary, 190 at the end of January, and with 30,950 tons in March 1923. The figures show large increases scrap for 
204 at the beginning of the year. This United States was a buyer of 6,161 the quarter being 121,055 tons 
is a decrease of eight compared with tons of ferroalloys against 8,484 tons against 21.614 tons in the first quarter 
last month. Pig iron production in in March last year. Tin plate exports of last vear. The quarter’s importa- 
March included 214,800 tons of hema- to America were 436 against 3366 tons tion of steel billets was 167 890 tons 
tite, 235,100 tons of basic, 150,200 tons in March last year. Forge and foundry against 104,476 tons for the same 
of foundry and 36,500 tons of forge. iron bought from America totaled 25 period last year 

Production of steel ingots and cast- tons against 977 tons a year ago. The value of the general exports 
ings in March was 825,200 tons, com- The severe slump in pig iron ex- for March was £61,102,767 compared 
pared with 767,600 tons in February, ports is reflected in the totals for with £67,974,911 in February, and 
694,300 tons in January, 653,300 tons forge and foundry iron which for March £60,920,690 in March 1922. 
at the end of 1923, and 802,500 tons were 15,513 tons against 24,598 tons The total imports during March were 
in March 1923. This is an increase in February and 58,681 tons in March falued at £103,728.633 against £96,- 
of 57,600 tons above February, 130+ last year. Ferroalloys show a slight 705,489 in January and £90,027,550 
900 tons above the beginning of the recovery, being 8,086 tons in March for the same month last year. 
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Favor Preferential Rates 
for American Ships 


Application of section 28 of the Jones 
law, granting preferential rail rates on 
exports and imports only when the prod- 
ucts are carried in American vessels, is 
favored by 71 per cent of those inter- 
ested in the country’s merchant marine. 
A referendum conducted by Marine 
Review shows the following division of 
opinion on the application of the sec- 
tion, and its purport: 


Per cent 
Yes No 
Do you favor Section 28 of the Jones 
DEAR ia gacstn eds eaun eee hacees erns 71.1 28.9 
Will it help American Ships?...... 76.1 23.9 
Who should pay the cost, 
(2) TOMES a Vac cdaawesah tees: ane eel 
(b) Traders using foreign ships.... 93.5 6.5 


As a shipper, would you favor Ameri- 

can ships if this reduced your rail- 

goad ircight Oobte? dicate pesius 4% O7.3:' 12:7 
Does American shipping need to fear 

foreign - retaliations? .....-ceee<:+ €5.7° 34.3 

Preferential railroad rates on goods 
for export have been granted for many 
years but the goods given this prefer- 
ence, to encourage American foreign 
trade, have been shipped principally in 
foreign vessels. Section 28 seeks to ap- 
ply this preference only when American 
ships are used. The section has been 
held in abeyance since 1920 but the ship- 
ping board is attempting to put it into 
effect. The section was to become ef- 
fective May 20, but the date was ex- 
tended to June 20 by the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

Some shippers believe that it will 
prove a powerful incentive to American 
ship operation, while others think that 
foreign interests will adopt retaliatory 
measures that will offset any advantage 
gained by it, because shipping facilities 
have become so strongly centered in for- 
eign hands. The merchant marine inter- 
ests .of the Pacific states show greater 
division than those elsewhere. Forty- 
five per cent oppose the application of 
section 28, believing that it will be the 
special advantage of Atlantic shipping 
interests. In the central states, 87.5 
per cent of the votes favor the applica- 
tion, while only 68.5 per cent of those 
of the Atlantic and gulf states favor it. 


Using More Stone in 
Metal Industry 


Of 107,200,000 tons of stone pro- 
duced in the United States in 1923, at a 
total value of $161,600,000, the metal in- 
dustries consumed 28,861,000 short tons, 
valued at $24,248,000. This 
with 19,620,000 short tons 
$15,383,260 in 1922. 

The total consumed by metal indus- 
tries in 1923 consisted of 27,730,000 
short tons of furnace flux, limestone and 
marble, and 1,131,000 tons of refractory 
stone, largely ganister, mica. schist and 


compares 
valued at 


IRON TRADE 


* dolomite. The increase over 1922 was 


46 per cent for fluxing stone, compared 
with a previous increase of 74 per cent 
in 1922 over 1921. Refractory stone in- 
creased 25 per cent in 1923 over 1922. 


Slight Increase Noted in 
Basic Wages 


Average hourly earnings of all wage 
earners in the country’s basic indus- 
tries increased from 55.9 cents in Jan- 
uary to 56.1 cents in February, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board re- 
ports. Twelve industries reported in- 
creased hourly earnings for February, 
seven showed decreases and in four in- 
dustries hourly earnings remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The impor- 
tant increases were in the automobile, 
chemical, southern cotton and silk in- 
dustries, while furniture and _ rubber 
manufacturing showed marked de- 
creases. The unskilled male labor group 
made a well defined advance in hourly 
earnings from 47 cents to 47.7 cents, 
skilled male labor advanced very slight- 


more 


ly, and women remained unchanged. 
Average weekly earnings of all wage 
earners advanced only 4 cents to $27.20 
in February. Of the increases reported 
in 10 of the industries those in automo- 
biles, southern cotton, leather tanning 


and silk were the more. noticeable. 
Twelve industries, showed decreased 
weekly earnings, particularly northern 


cotton, furniture and rubber. Skilled male 
labor and women registered decreases in 
weekly earnings but unskilled male labor 
made a considerable advance. 

A continued downward trend in the 
cost of living combined with the small 
advance in average hourly’ earnings 
caused a slight increase in “real” hourly 
earnings, or the purchasing power of 
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money earnings, which were 40 per 
cent higher in February, 1924 than in 
July, 1914. “Real” weekly earnings re- 
mained unchanged between January and 
February at a point 32 per cent higher 
than in july, 1914. 

An upwerd tendency in employment is 
revealed by the latest monthly figures 
compiled in 23 major industries of the 
country by the conference board. Nearly 
850,000 workers in 1700 manufacturing 
plants throughout the United States are 
covered in this survey. Total employ- 
ment in the plants covered increased one 
half of 1 per cent between January and 
February. Thirteen of the 23 indus- 
tries shared in this gain while in eight 
industries employment declined and in 
one remained unchanged. The average 
hours of work per wage earner declined 
from 48.5 to 48.3 hours per week. The 
average nominal or full-time week also 
declined from 50.2 to 49.9 hours. Be- 
ginning with January, 1924, data from 
new plants employing more than 100,000 
wage earners have been added to the 
study giving added assurance of the rep- 
resentative character of data presented. 

A comparison of hourly and weekly 
earnings and index numbers of employ- 
ment in basic industries is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Receiver for Wells Corp. 


Charles H. Keith has been made 
temporary receiver of the Wells Corp., 
tap amd die manufacturers. The ap- 
pointment was made following the 
granting of an injunction in the equity 
case of the Central Union Trust Co., 
of New York against F. O. Wells 
and the Wells Corp., restraining Mr. 
Wells from disposing of stock in six 
corporations. 








Average Earnings and Employment in 
American Industries 
Average Average Index numbers of 
hourly weekly employment 
earnings earnings June, 1920=base 100 

Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Founcry and machine shop .... $.590 $.583 $28.75 $28.37 81.4 §2.8 
See. O00 . CO cos es ane ca vead 641 .658 36.38 36.21 73.4 74.8 
Agricultural implements ........ .579 -575 28.85 28.39 68.9 67.3 
PUMeOMMODIGR Eira WA Sse cdes + cue .641 .654 30.24 32.67 73.8 76.0 
OS oe eae .500 .507 22.37 22.52 100.3 101.3 
Cummicals duties ols caisci<s + ably .526 .535 28.28 28.67 80.9 80.2 
SRS 2 a re .316 .317 15.66 15.54 102.9 113.1 
Rane, Nortieee cae wilde cc. oi .470 .470 20.83 20.45 78.7 77.7 
Sees. SOU Ger aac aipiedaio. « oils 343! 361 17.98 18.52 112.3 117.1 
pO re .606 .609 28.29 28.41 96.9 95.2 
PNG... EN Ma sa co winwe - oud .532 519 26.04 25.50 95.7 95.7 
Hosiery and knit goods ...... .405. .400 17.88 18.06 128.2 122.9 
LiGE, TANNIGB hs ols os voce eso .509 .505 23.88 24.52 87.6 88.8 
Lumber and mill work ......... .461 -462 22.69 21.99 121.9 127.5 
MCSE PACKING sokwsc tee desntierse .486 491 23.99 23.44 95.1 90.5 
Paint and varnish ........... 000 511 27.94 27.23 74.4 78.5 
Pag G6 pulp acts binccaeess ss .526 .526 26.81 27.29 88.8 89.5 
Paper SeoGucts Sige vegies <s eces.. 513 .503 24.20 24.19 85.0 88.9 
Printing, book and job ........ .651 .669 30.90 30.84 95.5 101.5 
Printing, news and magazine.... .803 .812 36.09 36.41 124.7 116.0 
2 OE re ae .648 .612 28.00 26.44 67.6 67.3 
4g cM eas « oo Re Oa es «ve 495 509 23.07 24.61 98.6 99.5 
ae ee ee rene .517 521 23.80 23.13 103.0 102.1 
Pk: SORTING. 2. bs.3's kVA SENDS 559 .562 27.16 27.20 83.9 84.3 
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RON and steel exports in March 
totaled 120,596 tons, a sharp de- 
crease from 168,191 tons in Feb- 
ruary. The March total was the lowest 
since October 1921. A general decline 
in all products was noted but the larg- 
est factors in the decrease were the 


sharp drop in shipments of steel rails, 
tin plate and scrap. 

39,280 tons, a slight 
they 


Imports totaled 
when 
Due to a re- 


drop from February 
amounted to 42,054 tons. 
classification of many items on the ex- 
port list, especially of pipe products, a 


comparison of shipments for the nine 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 








Gross Tons 
_ 1924—— ——1923 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

OL: Sis cece 26,677 251,284 120,080 124,444 
Feb 42.054 168,191 67,707 135,182 
March 9,280 120,596 106,206 165,624 
DE pibaeke 64069, esaese 77,909 179,159 
CDE Lk heb 6.7 “0 eane6 75,891 204,988 
ee eae rnb 68,019 172,747 
oe hae 53,448 170,259 
Aug 45,432 163,010 
a ntalnhin as \vennde 36,612 173,664 
ike ech on. tone &s ) - aapebs 29,884 154,079 
 "sébicke “bukes <¥ee'¥s 26,534 186,770 
Pt. (Lhe be abwde: « (de aie 27,012 179,215 
Total l ll 540,071 734,734 2,009,141 
Year Imports Exports 
Sy ile. esis ad bee alae eee 712,895 2,005,100 
Devkectscthenscenanee 135,825 2,150,276 
Clas 6h ee esén ssc» 421,274 4,934,087 
RS eer Se ee eer ae 322,264 4,397,295 
PT PTCL Tre T eee 169,110 5,338,019 
OS a oe ee ee, 130,201 6,465,053 
EE ee er ee 328,965 6,110,732 
Cth fe Bas danse dé eAe.e 4 282,396 3,532,564 
eee pee 5 289,775 1,549,554 
Die ches hvabevedene 317,260 2,745,635 
months ended March has been made 
impracticable. Imports for the _ nine 


months ended March 1924 total 337,904 
tons. This figure cannot be compared 
satisfactorily with the total for the same 
period ended 1923 due to reclassifica- 
tion but that the amount would be con- 
siderably lower is demonstrated by the 
fact that pig iron imports alone for the 
period from Sept. 22, 1922 to March 31, 
1923 totaled 466,346 tons. 

Among the few iron and steel prod- 
ucts exported in March totaling higher 
than in February were steel bars; alloy 
rolled 
strips; hoops, bands and scroll; plain 
structural shapes; fabricated structural 
metal 
forms; 
and 


steel bars; boiler plates; cold 


terne 
structural 
bolts; nuts 


shapes, ship and plates; 
lath; miscellaneous 
light rails; railroad 
rivets; galvanized wire; 
barbed wire; nails, etc. The in- 
crease in these products could not off- 
set the decrease in tin plate and rails 


alone. In February 26,153 tons of rails 


boiler tubes; 


wire 


Exports 





Drop Sharply 


Shipments in March from United States Total But 120,596 Tons, the Lowest 
Month Since 1921—Imports At Slightly Lower Figure in March Than 
February—Piy Iron Receipts Increase Steadily—Iron Ore Imports Larger 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 





Gross Tons 
Nine months 
March ended March 
924 1923 1924 1923 
ee RR os ck 5 
ON. bee 40-08 
*Semifinished 
Iron bars ......- 
Steel bars ...... ] 7 
Alloy steel bars.. 592 1 a, 
Iron and steel bars 317 1,294 5,189 $6,540 
Wire rods ..... 893 2,650 32,943 14,103 
Boiler plate ke 142 192 9,639 5,233 
Other plates ... 7,119 11,699 62,906 67,462 
Galvanized sheets 7,027 13,372 72,885 75,605 
Steel sheets, black 6,263 8,422 147,460 68,673 
Iron sheets, black 575 755 8,660 7,509 
Cold rolled strips 1,227 1,( 23 Fs 68 5,722 
Hoops, bands and 

DEEL. cine sexe 3,360 2,071 21,306 20,903 
Tin and terne 

a eee 12,901 7,028 132,590 49,751 
Structural shapes, 

Sk. cabanan 8,782 12,48 77,394 8,217 
Structural shapes, 

fabricated ..... 1,665 1,729 24,858 16,686 
Ship and tank 

plates, punched 

and shaped 659 190 2,231 1,909 
Metal lath ..... 178 107 1,438 4189 
Other _ structural 

eee 5,695 2,975 38,118 46,894 
Rails over 50 

ee 990 22,842 196,595 154,41¢ 
Rails under 50 

, "skass 412 1,421 21,018 18,70( 
Rail joints, etc.. 1,182 1,759 20,623 14,873 
Switches, frogs, 

Ce, skeen kes 41 298 4,966 4,835 
Railroad spikes.. 371 543 6,404 5,701 
Rail’d bolts, nuts, 

OG. sdsbe'es ike 157 168 2,036 1,740 
Boiler tubes . 1,181 1,225 12,130 10,711 
Casing and . oil 

line pipe ...... 4,998 ,653 6,918 36,978 
Welded black pipe 4,646 5,912 57,488 48,352 
Welded galv. pipe 2,328 2,653 23,857 23,665 
Malleable ...... wd 473 $4,475 5,425 
Malleable iron 

screw pipe.... 799 ** $2,036 _ 
Cast iron pipe ‘dad 1,216 8,068 13,56¢ 
Cast iron pipe 

ES ° 939 $6,902 7,950 
“ast iron screw 

PMP. ween sscas 378 ** £2,160 — 
Cast iron pressure 

pipe and  fit- 

ears 1,300 ** 3,691 i a 
Cast iron soil pipe 

and fittings 475 ad +974 ** 
Plain wire and 

steel wire 1,433 2,216 26,690 29,136 
Galvanized wire. 2,236 4,492 31,772 36,20 
Barbed wire 6,932 6,534 49,424 56,572 
Woven wire fenc- 

sR ebb. bx 261 217 2,708 2,202 
Wire cloth and 

screening ..... 112 84 1,632 1,267 
Wire rope and 

See jcuuavess 26( 488 3,582 4,189 
Insulated wire and 

ce ee ee ee 79 204 1,004 887 
Other wire...... &6 1,384 9,770 11,118 
Cot walt. .ccktes 222 300 1,200 1,959 
Wire nails ..... 1,494 2,051 39,363 22,054 
Horseshoe nails 74 158 701 741 
Other nails ..... 396 479 3,984 3,067 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 

Ga, C6. swasen 1,414 1,542 13,345 13,699 
Horseshoes ..... 29 754 843 
Other iron and 
Ree 24 5,395 47,041 47,896 
Ferromanganese 

and = spiegeleis- 

CT ceseceseces l 1,000 2.087 1,386 
Ferrosilicon 157 242 866 754 

SOUR oa swe 120,596 169,120 

*Includes ingots, blooms, billets, slabs and 
skelp, sheet and tin plate bars. 

**Due to reclassification figures are not com- 
parable. 

tBeginning Sept. 22, 1922. 

tjuly 1 to Sept. 21, 1922. 








was shipped as compared with 3990 tons 
in March, 

Imports of pig iron continue to in- 
March 16,919 
tons as compared with 15,482 tons in 


crease, receipts totaling 


February. Ferromanganese imports 
dropped from 2908 tons in February to 
1841 March. imports 


showed a large increase, totaling 8375 


tons in Scrap 
tons in March as compared with 5207 
Structural shape re- 
ceipts increased from 1006 tons to 2607 


tons in February. 
tons. Imports of rails showed the larg- 
est decrease, totaling 394 tons as com- 
pared with 4741 March. Tu- 


bular products was the other item on 


tons in 
the import list to show a large decrease, 


CASTINGS AND FORGINGS 


EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 

Nine months 

ended 

Mar« h March 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
fron castings ..... 663 1,153 7,433 7,795 
Steel castings aie 561 234 4,023 1,385 
Car wheels and axles 1,029 1,630 15,653 12,437 

ronandsteel 

NS oc s'a's aan 167 191 1,841 1,574 
SAO oni. Gia SS id wala 2,420 3,208 28,950 23,191 


FERROALLOY EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 

Ferrosilicon aie 242 157 754 886 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen 1,000 1 ,386 2,087 
Tungsten, manganese 

and other ores .. 77 436 "137 1,318 
Ferrotungsten, tungsten 

metal and wire .. is eM woh 2 
Vanadium a we — 7 10 2 
Other ferroalloys ... PP 37 144 73 


dropping from 4383 tons to 2004- tons. 

Manganese ore imports increased from 
4430 tons in February to 46,067 tons in 
March. 
imports from 
shipped 11,255 tons to the United States 


This was largely the result of 
Turkey-in-Europe which 


in March as compared with no tons in 
February. Iron ore imports also showed 
a large increase in March over the fig- 
The total 
in March was 231,343 tons while that 
but 115,039 


ures of February. received 


in February amounted to 
tons. 


Rate Is Held Excessive 


Washington, April 29.—Application of 
the fifth class rate of $1.85 per 100 pounds 
on six carloads of iron and steel rails for 
portable railway equipment, without mak- 
ing allowances for fabrication, has been 
held unreasonable in the complaint of the 
Lakewood Engineering Co., Lakewood, O., 
against the Baltimore & Ohio and other 
railroads in an order issued by the in- 
terstate commerce commission. The ship- 
from Cleveland to Goshen 


ments were 
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Junction and Ring, Cal. in 1921. The 
complainant company contended that the 
charges assessed by the carriers should 
not have exceeded $18.72 a long ton. The 
commission found that the present com- 
modity rate on portable railway track 
is not unreasonable, but that the fifth 
class rate of $1.85, applicable to the 
shipments of portable track, consisting of 
set-up sections riveted together and 
knocked down units, was unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded a rate of $1.15, 
minimum weight of 60,000 pounds. 


J. A. Campbell Says Good 
Times Are Ahead 


Youngstown, O., April 29.—Business 
will take a turn for the better after 
the presidential nomination is out of 
the way according to president J. A. 
Campbell, who addressed stockholders 
meeting held here 


at their annual 





ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Manganese ore from: 





Turkey-in-Europe ... 1.22.00 ceee. 11,255 
COE. . pcnga cates 0 ys 4.0005) eee are a9 
SERS Ber ee er eee ey oe ee 6,977 
CAE. atuibes 6 we gn nes od veO eh EeRES 302 
CHHAEN EGER inc 5 cus 0.519 9.5 45 Bo acsis 8,266 
British West Africa ............ 3,752 
BORE Sic cccce de csv esd sn tntaaes 42,917 
Ferromanganese from: 
GETMADY «6.05 0s cc edie cieeswcesvese 22 
RMON | os cecces ree area etme oa) 1,819 
DOS Seed dé kc ss CORE EMER ae 1,841 
ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
From: 
PR dks bin so: 0 deed oe beh igeaee.cle 3,555 
CPORTRBAY: 0.5.4. 006,00 60 ce cngs Maas pees 20 
Sweden ..cccsccccscccccnecesweces 172 
BPRS 0:95 0800 0 60s sence webs ee es 9,066 
ed error ee cee 195 
reer er ere 1,211 
PTCIUY- TOE occ ec se hs sd wewe ces 1,850 
COMME. ccctadntion 40 4084 0E SEDO ee 850 
TE: oes cede te cedar eased eon aos 16,919 





recently. Mr. Campbell blamed con- 
gress for the slump of business and 
said that basic ‘conditions are right: 
“We expected speedy tax relief and 
not investigation from congress.” 
Speaking of the consolidation of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., and the Steel 
& Tube Co., of American properties 
acquired last summer Mr. Campbell 
said that the work has been completed 
and that before the end of the year 
improvements designed to reduce oper- 
ating costs at the Brier Hill and 
Chicago plants will be completed. 


Japan's Orders Stand 


New York, April 29—Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp., when asked whether there had 
been large cancellations of orders for 
steel for the account of the Japanese 
government or Japanese merchants as a 
result of the action of congress on 
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immigration legislation said: “I know of 
no such cancellations.” 


Cleveland Ore Interest Is 


Reorganized 


Oglebay, Norton & Co., Cleveland, 
Lake Superior iron ore mine _ and 
vessel operators, have changed their 
partnership to 
a corporation bearing the same name 
under the laws of Ohio. The officers 
are: Crispin Oglebay, president; R. C. 
Allen, first vice president. H. K. 


organization from a 


IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ORES AND 
FERROALLOYS 


Gross Tons 





Nine months 

March March ending March 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Ferromanganese . 1,841 8,082 48,497 444,718 


Ferrosilicon .... 2,100 949 9,542 13,062 
Manganese ore .46,067 12,799 199,238 243,667 


Tungsten ores t 1,287 

§21,840 

Nickel ore ..... 543 948 4,461 3,390 
MOAR sieodésiane 1 22,778 261,738 ve 


455 
tJuly 1 to Sept. 21, 1922. 
SBeginning Sept. 22, 1922. 
**Due to reclassification figures are not 
comparable. 
ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


From: 

Nine months 
March March ending March 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Spain .... 6,671 21,471 104,736 72,182 
Sweden . 48,137 41,535 416,465 368,868 
Canada ... 348 31 11,717 2,041 
Cuba .... 46,000 52,000 456,342 477,788 

Other 
countries 130,187 51,589 911,660 522,441 


Total 231,343 166,626 1,900,920 1,443,320 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Nine months 


ended 
March March 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Pig iron ...... 16,919 72,344 116,626 * 82,772 
+466,346 
Ferromanganese. 1,841 8,082 48,497 * 44,718 
+ 42,892 
Ferrosilicon .. 2,101 943 9,542 13,062 
oy | | 8,375 20,047 64,556 * 30,948 
4138,538 
Bar iron ..... 179 119 4,329 7,565 
Steel ingots, bars, 
ee 3,358 1,154 24,165 19,835 
Structural 
shapes et: 2,607 532 11,635 7,950 
eer 394 838 20,988 * 5,508 
+ 9,178 
Boiler and other 
plates ...... 32] 2 2,890 * 1,499 
Sheets and saw 
plates ...... 116 63 2,500 740 
Tin plate .... 30 426 756 643 
Wire rove and in- 
sulated wire . 64 151 733.7 362 
Wire rods .... 170 133 4,081 2,423 
WARE vias 0 owl 36,475 104,834 311,278 ala 





OTHER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Tubular products 2,004 836 20.915 ¢ 1,838 
Round iron and 

steel wire .. 308 514 1,654 1,787 
Castines and 

forgings .... 367 72 2,100 + 768 
Nails and screws 31 132 419 + 481 
Bolts, nuts, 

rivets, etc. 22 19 140 + 104 
Flat wire and 

strip steel .. 73 44 1,398 + 491 


Grand total ..39,280 106.451 337,904 bed 

* Tulvy 1 to Sept. 21. 1922. 

+ Beginning Sent. 22, 1922. 

**Due to reclassification figures are not com- 
parable. 
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3ourne, second vice president R. C. 
Norton, treasurer; A. C. Bishop, sec- 
retary. The board of directors is com- 
prised of the foregoing and E. W. Ogle- 
bay, D. Z. Norton, Arthur E, Danforth 
and William W. White. R. H. Weir 
is assistant secretary 

The company is operating manager 
of the Montreal Mining Co., and the 
Castile Mining Co., with mines on 
the Gogebic range, and the Bristol 
Mining Co., the Brule Mining Co., and 
the Fortune Lake Mining Co. with 
mines on the Menominee rage. It also 
sells the output of several other iron 
ore mines. 

The lake transportation department 
of the business is known as the Col- 
umbia Steamship Co. which owns eight 
modern steel freighters having a total 
carrying capacity of 73,500 tons. The 
company recently placed an order for 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FOR 
MARCH, 1924 
Gross Tons 


Gal- not Tin Steel 
vanized fab- terne sheets 


Countries Rails sheets ricated plate black 


Argentina ......... BSF sees 259 155 
Australia ........ 1 ree Seer saws 
Ce ee 252 295 rer 42 3 
British South 

REUNOR - cab ee Wain Yee er a 
Canada... 303 2,426 6,701 2,470 5472 
COI acciiname 59 190 .... 764 aaa 
CMM. sacccecs 116 93 186 3,369 1 
Colombia .... 518 y+ > re nies Ty 
Cte a kcieece 1,783 627 32 637 68 
Central Amer- 

PD) wacakeve ¥:046 226 
Dutch East 

ee 54 
Honduras ....1,407 sews hws a Wess 
Se ee aeee aes oe 
Japan ........ 343 y, re 738 596 
Mexico ...... 799 218 45 389 17 
yo = ee ; 1,396 
Phillipine 

Islands .... 608 1,372 20 100 6 
Venezuela ........ 5 
Uruguay ..... ses. ae 5 
Other Europe .... 163 
Other South 

America ........ 404 er eee 160 
Other countries 786 105 4 1,348 232 
South America ; 85 
oo See 77 ea heme fens 
Hong Kong ...... er er 809 
Kwantung, 

leased 

territory ....6,351 








a steamer to come out in the spring 
of 1925, of 12,000 tons capacity. 

The company recently took the super- 
vision of mining operations of the 
Rosiclare Lead & Flourspar Mining 
Co., with mines in Hardin County, III, 
and Crittenden county, Ky. 


Rents Continue To Rise 


Despite decreases in the costs of 
many factors entering into the budget 
of the average American family, the na- 
tion’s rent bill continues to rise, accord- 
ing to the latest country-wide survey 
of the housing situation by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, New 
York. Taking the United States as 
a whole, the increase amounts to an 
average of 85 per cent in the last 10 
years, the survey reveals. 
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No Time For Wage Advances 


OSSIBILITIES of a major labor disturbance 
P:. the iron and steel industry have been created 

by the demands for sharp advances in wages 
formulated by the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers for presentation to the 
mills for the work period beginning July 1. These 
demands as set forth in last week’s issue of IRON 
Trape Review call for modifications in the base 
rates on puddling and in the sheet and tin house 
scales that range from approximately 15 to 40 per 


cent. The outstanding revisions of the present agree- 


ment proposed, are the increase of the minimum 
puddling rate at l-cent bar iron from $7 to $10 
per ton and the lifting from $1.80 to $2.15 per 100 
pounds of the selling price for black sheets upon 
which minimum wage rates shall apply. Above this 
minimum base, wages are to increase 2 1/3 per cent 
for each 5-cent price advance against 114 per cent 
at present. 

Considering the languishing steel market at pres- 
ent and especially the unsettled sheet situation, the 
Amalgamated association has chosen a most un 
fortunate time to press higher wage considerations. 
In the nature of the case, the labor item in sheet 
and tin plate manufacture is among the highest if 
not the highest of all finishing operations in steel. 
Already this vear the mills have experienced ma- 
terial advances in their labor costs due to the elim- 
ination of all 12-hour shifts in their operations. 
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This increase is put at not less than 10 per cent 
in total. Some mills now declare selling prices in 
sheets have fallen below their costs. These facts 
make it readily certain why the employers will op- 
pose vigorously any further increases in the pres- 
ent wage rates. 

Formulating a demand for rewriting the present 
wage agreement in so sweeping a fashion and hav- 
ing it adopted by those who must assume the dif- 
ficulties that it would bring, obviously are two 
different things. The politics of unionism, like 
many other negotiations, call for asking much more 
than it is hoped to be obtained. There may be 
other politics of a labor kind in the case that have 
their bearing on the situation. In any event, it 
is to be hoped that the leaders of the Amalgamated 
association who in recent years at least have ex- 
hibited a commendable breadth of vision and 
judgment in their dealings with the employers, will 
not risk this fund of accumulated good will in in- 
sisting on an unwarranted scheme of wage ex- 
ploitation. If they do, the industry may again be 
forced to endure a period of struggle and a sus- 
pension of production that regardless of results 
will prove a loss not alone to all engaged but to 
the whole country. 





Preparing for Tomorrow's Business 


R*: RTS of curtailed operation in the iron and 
steel industry are of almost daily record. Pro- 

duction lately have been slipping at the rate of 
several per cent each week. Ordinarily when operat- 
ing schedules are being shortened, expenditures are 
curtailed and buying programs halted. During the past 
tew weeks, however, the exact opposite has been true 
end sellers in equipment lines point to the large num- 
ber of inquiries pending as a promising indication. 
A large steel interest a few weeks ago closed on an 
entire coke-handling plant for a southern Ohio point, 
including tower, screening plant, and conveyors, the 
order amounting to $250,000. Last week an indepen- 
dent steel company in Pittsburgh territory awarded a 
contract for a continuous mill installation amounting 
to $500,000. The same interest now is negotiating for 
five large cranes. Various other projects are 
now up for attention, including several inquiries for 1 
io 12 cranes each. As reported by IRON TrapE ReE- 
VIEW last week, 45 buyers in various sections of the 
country bought 45 cranes, while 24 other cranes were 
purchased by seven users. 

If it be true, as some pessimistically inclined appear 
to believe, that the iron and steel trade business in gen- 
cral is headed for a depression, why all these equip- 
ment purchasers? The answer is plain. The iron and steel 
industry, always fore-handed and fore-sighted, is look- 
ing ahead to a time, near or far, when the market will 
he more active. It means that the iron and steel indus- 
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try has faith in itself, faith in the prosperity of the 
country at large, and the course of its convictions suf- 
ficiently to invest millions of dollars in improvements 
to plants and equipment. 

History is repeating itself. This has 
the past and those who unmindful of cross currents 
of trade, follow consistent policies by installing new 
or labor-saving equipment thereby lower their costs and 
fit themselves for the increased measure of business 
which always accumulates during a period of un- 
certainty. Those who are doing this now are uti- 
lizing their past experiences for future profit. 


occurred in 





Where Statesmanship Is Needed 
_ gto amin sets rage over the unfortunate 


“Grave consequences’ note of the Japanese am- 

bassador threatens to obscure the underlying 
facts of the immigration problem. No one, least of 
all the large employer of unskilled labor, wants to re- 
turn to the days of unrestricted entry; big business 
more than the individual suffers from the destructive 
political and social tendencies of the central and south- 
ern European. At the same time, by putting up the 
bars too high the further development of the United 
States may be seriously retarded. 

This country literally has been built up by aliens. 
Unskilled and common laborers today, they are the 
middle classes of tomorrow . They are better citizens 
because of the callouses on their hands and their real- 
ization of the trials of the so-called laboring class. 
in Europe the mass of citizenship is frozen, it 1s 
stratified, and the molecules can only move horizontally. 
in the United States the molecular action is more ver- 
tical than horizontal and the mass is ever in action. 
As immigration is restricted the United States may 
tend to approximate the European condition, which 
presentday economic, social, political and moral devel- 
opments there attest is not desirable. 

The great outlet for the products of American in- 
dustry is the home market. The cheap labor of Eu- 
rope and Asia and the postwar economic predicament 
of Europe probably will accentuate this condition for 
some years. It is true that this country must husband 
its natural resources, it must cease being so prodigal 
with them but the opportunities for internal expansion 
are tremendous. It is estimated that the Colorado 
river development project which Secretary Hoover and 
many western states are pushing will make available 
an area sufficient to support a population equal to that 
of the entire United States today. A large part of 
Europe could be lost in Texas alone. It is the up- 


building of the West, the demand for materials for 
housing and clothing this added population, the catering 
to the comforts and luxuries, that must account for our 
surplus production, potential as well as actual. 

The “melting pot” idea\ is in the limbo of the past, 
a pretty dream from which the United States happily 
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lias awakened. From unrestricted entry, the pendulum 
is now approaching the other extreme. Apparently 
nothing can stop this swing but sooner or later the 
swing-back will come. This country and its industries 
can readily absorb many more northern Europeans than 
the present congress contemplates letting in. Perhaps 
another congress, its mind free from scandal-monging 
and the fears of a pre-presidential election session, will 
take a more moderate view. 





Freight Movements Register Activity 


URING the first 15 1924 the ag- 
gregate loading of freight nmum- 
bered 13,330,669 compared with 13.- 
160,516 cars in the same period of 1923 and 11,- 
307,813 cars in 1922. 
was 1.2 per cent and over two years ago, 18 per 
cent. From the second week of January to the 
middle of March car loadings touched unprece- 
dented levels for that time of the year. 
Since the middle of March freight movements 
They 
fallen substantially below the high levels for Feb- 


weeks of 
revenue 
cars 


The increase over last year 


have shown a declining tendency. have 


ruary. As shown by the diagram in the Business 
Trend, they have been running well below the 
corresponding weeks of 1923. With the 
tion of 1923, freight movements 
tinue well above all other years at this season. 
The recent decline of freight movements has 
been seized upon by some observers as a reflec- 
tion of a sharp decline in‘ general business. This 
is not an exactly accurate conclusion to draw from 
the exhibit. The fact is that the 
freight movements has been almost entirely caused 
by smaller coal production and shipments. The 
present rate of soft coal output is 32 per cent 
less than one year ago. 
of car loadings some weeks ago was due to the 
big output of coal, induced by fears of a possible 
strike April 1. Stocks accumulated 
against that event. 
coal demand immediately slumped, chiefly because 


excep- 


however, con- 


recession in 


The enormous expansion 


of coal were 
When wage. settlement came, 


of these heavy stocks and partly because of some 
siackening of industry. 

In addition to lower coal loadings compared 
with one year ago, grain and grain products, live 
stock, coke and ore movements are less. On the 
other hand merchandise and 
freight show an important gain over 1923 and all 


less-than-carload 


other years. This class of freight probably re- 
flects general trade activities. Looking at this 


factor alone, business is seen to be extremely ac- 
tive. Freight movements are not prophetic, they 
merely reflect past production and sales. They 
are an encouraging indication, however, that re- 
cent enormous outputs are moving rapidly into 
the channels of distribution and consumption. 
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Bethlehem Has Good First 


Quarter Earnings 

The average rate of operations of the 
Sethlehem Steel Corp., during the first 
quarter of 1924 was 73.9 per cent. The 
rate is now 66 per cent, according to a 
statement by ‘President E. G. Grace at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
corporation. President Grace laid much 
of the blame for the recession upon con- 
gress and its failure to enact construc- 
conditions 
domestic 
“insure 


Fundamental 
believes, and 
sufficient to 
good business and the 
people can feel secure from radical and 


tive legislation. 
are sound, he 
demand 
times 


alone is 
provided 


unsound legislation.” 

Total income for the first 
shows a gain. It amounted to $10,549,149 
for the first quarter of 1924, against 
$9,935,147 in the last quarter of 1923, 
and net income of $4,519,875 available 
for dividends against $3,818,442 in the 
last quarter of 1923. The value of or- 
ders in March 31 was $49,846,000 com- 
with $53,265,000 on Dec. 31. 

The earnings for the first quarter of 
this year were the best reported by the 


quarter 


pared 


company since the second quarter of last 
year, when demand was for capacity 
operations and before the increased costs 
due to the elimination of the 12-hour 
day later in the year. The value of 
orders on hand March 31, 1924, was 
$49,846,000, against $53,265,000 at the 
close of 1923. 

The detailed statement of earnings for 
the first 1924 and the last 


quarter of 1923 follows: 


quarter of 


First Fourth 
quarter quarter 
1924 1923 
Total income ...... 10,549,150 9,935,147 
Charges, etc. ..... 3,079,598 3,270,244 
Balance ........-- 7,469,551 6,664,903 
Depreciation and 
depletion ....... 2,949,676 2,846,400 
Net income ...... 4,519,875 3,818,442 
Preferred dividend. 1,074,604 1,080,275 


2,246,315 
491,852 


2,247,214 
1,198,057 


Common dividend. . 
Surplus for quarter 

In answer to questions Mr. Grace said 
that the unfilled orders carried on the 
books were well distributed and repre- 
sented a demand from all lines of con- 
sumers. There is a good demand for 
railraad steel, but the roads are not ex- 


pected to buy as many cars as _ they 
did in 1923. On the other hand, de- 
mand for maintenance steel is larger 


than it has been for a number of years. 
Structural steel demand is exceptionally 
good. 

Regarding foreign business, Mr. Grace 
said that he expected good demands 
from Japan, but pointed out that re- 
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construction work could not be done 
overnight and therefore orders would be 
distributed over a long period. 

Mr. Grace expressed the opinion that 
prices in general would hold near the 
base level and that no great concession 
from current levels could be expected 
as costs would make it unprofitable to 
carry on business. He said he expected 
no serious demands for increased wages. 
The average hourly wage of the com- 
pany for the first quarter of 1924 was 
63.7 cents per hour, against and average 
of 59.8 cents for 1923. The increase was 
due chiefly to the shorter working day, 
resulting from elimination of the 12- 
hour day. 

The company spent $5,000,000 for im- 
provements in the first quarter of 1924 
on the plants of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co. and the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. 


Stoker Bookings Drop 


Washington, April 29.—Bookings of 
mechanical stokers in March, totaling 
89 were lower than in February when 
sales amounted to 110 according to re- 
ports to the department of commerce by 
15 manufacturers. Of the March total, 
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12 were for fire tube and 77 for water 


tube installation. Following is a 
monthly comparison of sales in 1923 
and 1924: 
Water 
Stokers Fire tube tube 

1924 sold boilers boilers 
IE i 5 oka: t i vince 91 7 84 
| Re gee Fon 110 11 99 
oT” Se ee 89 12 77 

1923 
EO Ts ee 145 29 116 
OREUAEY: . o.00s0s.0:0' 129 9 120 
ME aks oaash ous 120 9 111 
EE: cedhaw bce paaite 167 14 153 
OT Py Or eee 194 14 180 
BO PR eee 13'5 6 129 
SUM abies dctcteaslas 129 21 108 
I Saad onc oleae 135 18 117 
September .......... 99 16 83 
SN ae wt 5 kia dpe 88 14 74 
November .......... 50 10 40 
December .......... 73 17 56 

Total 1923 ...... 1,464 177 1,287 


Beehive Coke Production 
Continues Drop 


Washington, April 29—The production 
of beehive coke continued to decline in 
the week ended April 19, and a new 
1924 for a full-time 
week was established. As now estimated, 
the total output is placed at 254,000 
net tons, a decrease of 11,000 tons. 
Compared with the corresponding week 
a year ago there was a decrease of 
182,000 tons, or 42 per cent. The de- 
cline centered in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The following table shows comparative 
outputs by districts. 


—wWeek ended—— 
Apr. 19, Apr. 12, Apr. 21, 
1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania & Ohio. 205,000 214,000 355,000 


low record for 


West Virginia ...... 14,000 13,000 25,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee & Georgia 18,000 20,0100 23,000 
WL) igs’ 6 cao ¢aners 8,000 8,000 17,000 
Colorado & New 

OS PO Ren rete 5,000 6,000 10,000 
Washington & Utah.. 4,000 4,000 6,000 
United States total.. 254,000 265,000 436,000 
Daily average ....... 42,000 44,000 73,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from 


last report. 

After a month of steady decline the 
production of soft coal recovered slightly 
jn the week ended April 19. 


Colorado Fuel Has Surplus 


A surplus of $530,084 is 
for the first quarter by the 
Fuel & Iron Co, Denver. This 
after interest, depreciation, etc, 
is equivalent after preferred dividends 
to $1.57 a share earned on the $34,- 
235,500 of common stock. This com- 
pared with $328,713, or $1 a _ share 
earned in ‘the first quarter of 1923, 
and a deficit of $431,269 in the March 
1922, quarter. 


reported 
Colorado 
sum, 


taxes, 
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The Business Trend 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


retrograde course. On the average activ- 

ities are above normal, though less than 
last spring or a few weeks ago. Sentiment is 
finding encouragement in two considerations. 

One is that the current contraction should not 
be drastic. The other is that it should be of 
relatively short duration. Inventories are not 
burdensome, outputs are being clipped, buyers 
have not overloaded and banking reserves are 
superabundant. 

Clearly the stage is not set for an industrial 
tidal wave of liquidation. Competition is in- 
creasing, however. This is due largely to filled 
up shortages, large plant capacities and normal 
labor and transportation facilities. 


Ba ccicuret continues its irregular, slightly 


Industrial Cash Strong 


Not only are banking resources ample but im- 
portant industries themselves are unusually 
strong in cash. A group of large companies 
at the end of 1920 had an average ratio of cash 
to inventories of about 60 per cent. At the 
end of 1923 cash of these same companies was 
85 per cent of inventories. 

Instead of the country heading for severe liq- 
quidation, some economists believe the wind is 
veering in another direction. They expect pro- 
duction to fall below consumption this summer, 
this to be followed by a sharp recovery, with 


possible inflation, before the year is out. 

The decline of car loadings below recent tops 
and below the 1923 level has been citéd as evi- 
dence of severe reaction in trade. Such is not 
the case. The drop is largely due to smaller 
coal output, now but 65 per cent of its level 12 
months ago. Merchandise loadings are running 
ahead of all previous records. This is the true 
index of distribution and consumption. 

Active building continues a mainstay for gen- 
eral business. Rising costs, however, are like- 
ly to bring a downturn this year. Construction 
costs are now higher than they were one year 
ago. Increased building labor wages comprise 
the cause. They are 13 per cent above the level 
of one year ago. 

Sentiment Improved 

Financial sentiment has been slightly more 
cheerful recently. This is partly the result of 
reaction from recent extreme pessimism. The 
Dawes report has been constructive, though it 
is recognized that important obstacles must be 
surmounted before Europe can recoup. 

Preliminary estimates of March automobile 
output were short of the mark. Instead of a de- 
cline for the month final figures show a gain. 
The total output was 382,000 passenger cars and 
trucks against 367,000 in February and 355,000 
in March, 1923. First quarter output was the 
highest for that period ever recorded. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business Failures .. 390 401 431 385 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res, System %.. 81.6 80.6 80.8 77.9 
Loan rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. @.. 4%-4% 4Y%-4% 4% 5-5% 5% 
Aver. 25 industrial 
SOR. ian’ 5 $107.26 $105.75 $106.10 $113.46 $58.19 
Aver. 25. railroad 
ORATOR ic da ee isia'e $61.75 $61.82 $60.89 $63.04 $82.90 
Aver. 40 bonds .... $78.27 $78.21 $78.28 $77.25 $93.00 
Car loadings, week 
ended April 12.. 881,299 862,096 916,953 947,271 *601,695 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
Ca aS $9,085,094 $10,306,150 $9,828,897 $9,92,105 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
NE kis $4.86 $4.38 $4.38 $4.29 $4.65 
PHONES 6 ike 19.3¢ 6.50¢ 6.33¢ 5.46c 6.65c 
LR at ae St is 19.3¢ 4.49c 4.45c 4.34¢ 4.94¢ 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 March Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 68,425,100 48,036,108 65,246,000 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number ...... 1,767 1,780 1,682 1,336 
Liabilities ... $97,651,000 $35,942,037 $48,393,138 $22,732,000 

Exports ....... $341,000,000 $366,000,000 $341,000,000 $233,195,000 

Excess of _ gold 
imports . visis''s $33,505,000 $34,606,000 $5,559,000 $630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index ... 150 152 159 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
index, .. 5. \caan 136.9 139.4 150.7 100 

Economist’s __ Brit- 
ish price index 170.8 171.8 161.6 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index 163.2 163.9 157.5 3100 

New incorpora- 

SOG 5S. ss $298,923,700 $661,048,200 $500,819,000 $172,131,000 


Railroad net 
earnings ..... $$71,000,000 $51,000,000 $38,000,000 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. tJuly, 1914. §February. 
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Steel Price Index 


HE IRON TRADE REVIEW composite 


price average of 14 iron and steel prices 
has heen steadily declining since late in. Feb- 
ruary. It is now 59 per cent above the 1913 
monthly average. From the peak of 1923 there 
has been a decline in the average of 11 per cent. 
The drop from the peak of the 1924 movement 
has been 3 per cent. Prices have weakened 
because of large production, restrained for- 
ward buying and free shipments resulting 
from transportation efficiency. Increased pro- 


ducers competition is another factor. 


Steel Price Parity 


ee the first time since early in 1922 steel 
bar prices have declined. From the low point 
of $28 a ton touched then, steel bars rose stead- 
ily until they reached a plane of $8 a ton 
in the spring of 1923. The moderate contrac- 
tion last year. left finished steel 
prices undisturbed: Steel continued at 
$48 until a few weeks ago, when a decline ap- 
peared. Basic valley quotations 
weakened sharply in the spring of 1923 and 


of business 


bars 
iron 


Pig 


declined until December. They are now hold- 
ing at $21 to $21.50 a ton. 
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Building Costs 


UILDING costs continue to sweep upward 
onward. Wages largely account for 
the increase. In March the total cost of 
building in the United States, computed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, stood 
This is 


and 


at 95 per cent above the 1913 level. 
four points above the low level for December, 
1923, and one point above the cost of building 
index 12 months ago. Building wages at 114 
per cent above 1913 jumped two points in a 
month. They are 25 points higher than they 
were in March, 1923. 
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Foreign Exchange 


HE recovery of the French francs started 
by the $100,000,000 to 


American bankers, has been further aided by 


loan France by 
the appearance of the Dawes reparations re- 
port. Sterling and lira and other European 
exchanges have advanced since the Dawes re- 
the 


low 


port and its general approval by inter- 


ested nations. From its extreme francs 


have nearly doubled in exchange value. 
advance has now been checked partly by sell- 
ing on the part of the bank of France which 


The 


considered the rise too rapid. 
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WEEKLY RAILROAD FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Average Car Loadings by Weeks 
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Freight Traffic 


ROM the second week of January to the 

middle of March railroad freight loadings 
exceeded all other years for that period. Since 
the middle of March, traffic. declined steadily 
until the week ended April 12, when there was 
a sharp gain. The volume, however, contin- 
ues to run far below the record for 12 months 
before. Except for 1923, freight movements 
are above any other year. The decline in load- 
ings is largely explained by a sharp drop in 


Security Prices 


ECURITY markets have moved uncertain- 

ly. The>-average of 25 industrial shares 
has declined 8 points from the peak for the 
year in February, though it has shown 
some strength recently. Wavering values for 
industrial securities reflect unsettling of fi- 
nancial sentiment political developments 
and the foreshadowing of smaller profit mar- 
gins by lower commodity prices, some con- 
traction of industry and increasing competi- 


by 









































































































































coal movements. Merchandise loadings, re- tion. Average railroad shares have held 
flecting general trade, continue unsurpassed. steady, due to good earnings of the roads. 
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By CHARLES H. FULTON, HUGH M. HENTON AND A 
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Chapter VI—Hardening and Tempering (Continued) 


ETAILED attention was given in 
D earlier chapters to the critical 

temperatures of steel and their 
relation to the structure of the metal. 
The critical point, or rather the position 
of the critical range, exerts a decided 
influence on the hardening of steel. Heat- 
ing just below this range and quenching 
severely gives no hardening effect, but 
heating to the critical range produces 
immediately a positive hardening, while 
a quench from above safely gives the 
hardest structure in a plain 
carbon steel. 

Therefore, it is necessary to locate the 
different critical temperatures which be- 
long to different carbon contents. Meth- 
ods for finding the temperatures, or 
“points” as they are called are given 
in Fig. 57, a practical chart developed 
by John F. Keller.* 

The chart is divided into sections des- 
ignated by arabic numerals. For iron 
(Fig. 1) is given a heating and cool- 
ing curve following lines D and B. 
For steel (Fig. 2) is given a like curve 
following lines E and C. Figs. 3 and 4 
show the color method of determining 
by the eye, Fig. 5 gives the magnetic 
method, Fig. 6 the pyrometer method 


possible 


*Engineering extension department, Purdue 
university, Lafayette, Ind. 





and Fig. 7 the fracture method. 
shows qualitative structure and 
ties of the microscopic constituents of 
The manner in which 
these various methods of finding the crit- 
ical temperatures of iron and _ steel 


hardened steels. 


Fig. 8 


proper- 








Effect of Critical Points 
on Hardening of Steel 


ORE details on methods of 
hardening and tempering are 
given in this, the third in- 
stallment of Chapter VI. Chapter 
I of the series appeared Oct. 4; 
Chapter II was published in the is- 
sues of Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and Nov. 
15; Chapter IHI in the issues of 
Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and Dec. 27; 
and Chapter IV in the issue of Jan. 
10. Chapter V appeared in the Jan. 
24, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 6 and 
March 20 issues. The first install- 
ment of Chapter VI appeared April 
3 and the second, April 17. 
Charles H. Fulton is director of 
school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 
engineer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is industrial engineer, Los 
Angeles. 
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explained in the note appearing below 
the chart, 

Having found the critical temperatures 
and ranges for the various steels, the 
practical hardening procedure is readily 
determined. If the critical range of a 
0.9 per cent carbon steel is between 690 
and 720 degrees Cent., (1274 and 1328)* 
then this steel may be hardened by sev- 
erely quenching after holding at 725 de- 
grees Cent., (1337) for a half hour 
per inch of section. The length of time 
for holding at certain temperatures was 
discussed and decided in Chapter V in 
connection with Fig. 35. The quenching 
should be just as severe as the piece 
For 0.9 per 
cent carbon, quenching in thin oil at 
20 degrees Cent. (room temperature, 68) 
will be as drastic as permissible for a 
half-inch section. 


will stand witnout cracking. 


For lower carbon steels, in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.5 per cent, although the 
critical range extends up to some 800 
degrees Cent. (1472), a severe quench- 
ing in water does not produce crack- 
ing. Oil quenching from just above 
the critical gives some little troostite 
with the martensite as shown in Fig. 
59. Troostite is the black constituent. 





*Figures in parenthesis represent temperature 
in degrees Fahrenheit. 
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A *0.6 per cent carbon steel quenched 
in water from just above the critical 
gave a fine-grained martensite as shown 
in Fig. 58. The needles in triangular 
arrangement are distinctly a martensite 
characteristic. 

Temperatures higher than just above 
the range require a shorter holding time, 
but give a coarser martensite on quench - 
ing and a greater tendency to crack. 
The tendency to crack is caused by the 
expansion at the transformation, de- 
scribed in Chapter IV. If the quench- 
ing or heating, or any change in tem- 
pefature takes one part of the tool 
through this expansion range before the 
rest reaches it, the strain between the 
expanding part and the contracting part 
results in a break. The coarser the mar- 
tensite in high carbon steel the greater 
the cracking, because the coarse struc- 
ture is weaker. 


Hardening Tends Toward Strains 


The whole mechanism of the hard- 
ening process tends toward the forma- 
tion of a tense arid strained condition. 
We heat above the range and plunge 
in lead, oil, water, or solution, and 
forcibly bind at the room temperature 
a structure normal only to the higher 
or austenite region. The metal is un- 
stable in the sense that a blow will shat- 
ter it, or a slight reheat modify it. 

The enforcement of the austenite 
structure being impossible, save to a 
limited extents in high carbon steels 
(alloy steels are not here considered) 
the martensite of Fig. 58 is the enforced 
result of quenching. Martensite is hard 
and the hardening is really all accom- 
plished when the piece is cooled to 400 
degrees Cent. (752), so that a further 
rapid cooling below is not necessary, as 
long as we do not hold the piece any 
length of time at or near 400 degrees 
Cent., (752). The hardened steel will 
be let down slowly or tempered with 
a heat from 100 to 450 degrees Cent., 
(212 to 842), but it takes time to do it 
and a more moderate cooling below 400 
degrees will suffice to hold the mar- 
tensite. 

If we may quench in lead at 400 de- 
grees Cent., we can hold the steel there 
only just long enough to effect the 
quenching; otherwise we will temper it. 
Therefore, we must take it out of the 
lead, and finish cooling in air if the 
piece is small. If the piece is large 
enough to hold much heat in itself, we 
must finish cooling in something faster 
than air, such as oil, water, or a 
solution. It seems harder to gage quench- 
ing time and to prevent tempering by 
the hot lead, than to quench in a me- 
dium already at room temperature. 

Lead adhering to the teeth and in the 
threads of gears and bolts may be pre- 
vented by painting or dipping before- 
hand in white lead or with a paste 
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made of a good refractory such as 
alundum cement. This serves the fur- 
ther purpose of preventing scaling or 
other unwanted change in the surface 
structure of the piece during heating or 
Heating in baths is in itself a 
preventive for oxidation of surface. 


cooling. 
Two factors influence the structure 
of hardened pieces more, perhaps, than 
any not before mentioned, namely, the 
shape and relative size of different sec- 
tions of the same piece, and the manner 
of performing the quenching act re- 
gardless of the cooling medium used. 
Tools must be kept in motion so that the 
quenching liquid is frequently changed 
and does not form bubbles or become 
too hot in parts. If the piece is too 
large to move readily, the fluid can be 








FIG. 58—MARTENSITE IN 0.6 PER 
CENT CARBON STEEL. (JEFFRIES) 
X 500 











run on in a_ stream equally divided 
around the cooling surface. 

Bars, axles, gun forgings, hollow 
tools, and other pieces of symmetrical 
needing hardening throughout 


should be plunged vertically. This pre- 


section 


vents warping and twisting due to un- 
equal expansion when the bar is en- 
tered at an angle. Plunging material 
horizontally is apt to cause irregular 
strains, and may entrap steam or gas in 
a hollow forging. Where a bar or shaft 
is gripped with the tongs a spot is 
sometimes left hard or soft. 

Soft spots in the structure are more 
often the source of cracks or breaks, 
than extra hard spots. The hardened 
martensite expands away from the un- 
hardened pearlite or sorbite because the 
latter was not heated high enough for 
the critical point, where expansion oc- 
curs on quenching, All of the dilatation 
is not manifest. until considerable time 
has elapsed, so a small concealed crack 
may grow larger in a few hours or 
cause a break when touched to a fin- 
ishing grinding wheel. Here the heat 
of grinding probably releases the steel 
somewhat at that place and allows more 
of the expansion to take place. 

Rings and short cylinders may harden 
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unequally becruse of sharp edges, and 
mey crack in a ring around the edge. 
This brings up the effect of shape and 
size. Flats and squares are more evenly 
hardened than rounds because the strains 
in the softer center are better distribut- 
ed. The cooling of the thin edges and 
corners can be slowed down a little by 
using a thim asbestos or other  non- 
conducting covering. The best designed 
pieces have as few sharp angles as pos- 
sible. Round corners and fillets almost 
always can be used in place of sharp 
angular ones. 

When tools have thin parts and thick 
ones, all to be hardened, the heavy sec- 
tions should reach the quench _ first, 
exerting expansion stresses on the thin 
places while the latter are still soft 
and able to take care of them without 
fracture or harmful bending. The thin 
sections are quickly hardened after thick 
ones have been in the quenching long 
enough to be nearly done. 

Quantity production often demands a 
slight quality, but large 
bundles of punches, sets, chisels, and 


sacrifice in 


such: can be heated one end, two ends 
or one end partially with the other full, 
and all the hardening done in one 
plunge. Large numbers of hack-saw 
biades can be hung from a hoop, heated 
in a commercial salt bath, hardened in 
an oil bath, and afterward tempered. 
Heavier tools and such parts as light 
axles can be.passed from hand to hand 
between heating and quenching and tem- 
pering, and handled in great quantity. 

Thin materials or those to be hard- 
ened on one face only, can be pressed 
between or against water cooled rolls or 
plates. When the balance of the sec- 
tion, not to be hardened, has cooled 
below the critical, the whole can be 
plunged in water to prevent tempering 
where not wanted. Moving racks effect 
a great saving in time. Properly ar- 
ranged, they facilitate plunging, cooling 
and discharging with little attention 
from the workmen. 


Tempering Follows Hardening 


After the hardening is accomplished, 
most steels must be tempered. A steel 
having .martensite and a slight amount 
of troostite might be assumed to be 
slightly tempered, for troostite is essen- 
tially the constituent of tempered steel. Fig. 
59 shows how the troostite spreads with 
further tempering. The black etching 
shows the troostite. A micrograph of a 
section that is all troostite shows little 
contrast because it photographs all black. 

If a 0.6 per cent carbon steel bar, 
7% x 6 inches, is hardened severely, then 
heated at one end for an inch to a 
dull red, while the other end is cold, 
a vast difference in structure will be 
moticed under the microscope after cool- 
ing and a vast difference in hardness 
and brittleness under test will be shown. 
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60—SORBITE FROM A NOR- 
OR OVER-TEMPERING 
AUSTENITE. X 500 


FIG 
MALIZING 
OF 








The cold end is martensite and so brittle 
it may be easily broken off with a slight 
The end which was dull 
from overtempering like 


hammer blow. 
red is sorbitic 
the micrograph shown in Fig. 60, Next 
to the 
steel, 


colored 

The 
from cold end 
two-thirds 
Fig. 59. The 
and shows 
a very slight blue surface. The fifth 
is dark blue, and sorbite fills about half 
the field, troostite the other half. The 
cooled the hot grey. 

These colors are the tempering colors, 
best shown by polishing one sur- 
face of the bar or tool beforehand, and 
correspond to the following temperatures 
with time constant at 10 minutes. 


end is an inch of 
little 
material in the third inch 
has a 


cold 


showing a troostite. 


brown color, and is 


troostite as shown in 


fourth inch is all troostite 


color of end is 


Color Temperature 
degrees Cent. Purpose 

Light straw 200 Lathe tools for hard ma- 
terials 

Brown 250 Nail hammers, dies. 

Light blue 300 Cold punches, planing 
and boring. 

Dark blue 350 Wood saws, hard springs. 

Grey 400 Springs, overtempering 


and normalizing. 


In many plants color tempering is em- 


ployed, at least to some extent. Temper 
colors are due to the refraction of 
light caused by the film of oxide which 
forms on the steel on heating. The 
different colors are caused by the vary- 
ing thickness of this oxide coating and 
the thickness of the coating in turn is 
dependent upon the temperature, the 
time, and the mass of the piece. Hence, 
temper colors do not indicate any giv- 
en degree of temperature but are always 
a combination of time, temperature, and 
mass and can be controlled only by a 
study of the method used. 
For example, a piece may be heated to 
400 Fahr., (204), held for a 
certain length of time and show a straw 
color, but if held at the same _ tem- 
perature for a longer time, it will show 
a blue practice 
on miscellaneous tools to draw to a blue 
color without particular reference as to 
how this blue color was obtained. The 
drawing may not be done the same way 
for that particular tool each time. Since 
the blue color may be obtained by dif- 
ferent combinations of time, temperature, 
and mass, it is evident that the blue may 


particular 


degrees 


color. It is common 





Temperature 
for 8 minutes 


Temperature 
for 1 hour 


Table XIV 
Tempering Data 





Fahr. Cent. Color Fahr. Cent. Suggested uses 

370 188 Faint 460 238 Scrapers, brass turning tools, ream- 

yellow ers, taps, milling cutters, saw teeth. 

390 199 Light 510 265 Twist drills, lathe tools, planer tools, 

straw finishing tools. 

410 210 Dark 560 293 Stone tools, hammer faces, chisels 

straw for hard work, boring cutters. 

430 221 Brown 610 321 Trephining tools, stamps. 

450 232 Purple 640 337 Cold chisels for ordinary work, car- 
penters’ tools, picks, cold punches, 
shear blades, slicing tools, slotter 
tools. 

490 254 Dark 660 349 Hot chisels, tools for hot work, 

blue springs. 

510 265 Light 710 376 Springs, screw drivers. 

blue 
NOTE: It will be noted that two sets of temperatures in fahrenheit and centi- 
grade degrees are shown, one being specified for a time interval of 8 minutes, the 
other one hour. Articles to be tempered should be placed in the bath, the temperature 


then being brought up to that shown in the table and held for the time indicated, This 


méthod gives results far superior to the old, and the long draw at the lower tem- 
perature will put the steel in the best condition of all. 
Oil baths of fresh cotton seed or cylinder oil can be used safely up to a tem- 


pegs of 260 degrees ‘Cent. (500 Fahr.). Above this use a fused salt bath of some 
sind, 
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not represent a uniform product, + thus 
leading to complaint by the user of the 
tool. 

Color tempering can be carried out 
with accuracy only when the heat is 
applied in the same way for the same 
time to duplicate pieces. The method 
must be carefully worked out. The ac- 
companying tempering table brings out 
the dependence of color on both the time 
and temperature factor. 

Just as the hardening power increases 
with increase of carbon in carbon steels, 
so the higher carbon steels are more 
easily tempered or let down in hardness 
than low carbon martensites. This is 
not easy to explain, because martensite is 
dificult to retain in a mild steel, and 
one would think it easy to let down. 
Martensitic—0.20 per cent carbon—steel 
is not very hard, though the triangular 
figures are very plain. A reheating to 
300 degrees Cent. (572) has to be main- 
tained about 15 minutes to bring out 
the troostite, ordinarily brought out in 
0.6 per cent carbon steel at 200 degrees 
Cent., (392). Even then the martensite 
figures will be seen, little deformed, in 
the darker troostite. Hardness tests will 
show the tempering effect of heat before 
the change is perceptible under the mi- 
croscope. 


Double Treatment Is Best 


The troostite structure can be _ pro- 
duced by the proper manipulation of 
oil cooling in one operation, but it is 
not easily made fine-gr&ined. The sin- 
gle treatment generally lacks uniform- 
ity, so the double treatment, viz., first 


hardening, then tempering on a _ reheat, 
is standard practice. Picks, moils, 


punches, and thin chisels may be quickly 
hardened by quenching at the point and 
then withdrawn. The heat in the heavi- 
er portion follows down toward the’ 
point and tempers it. The whole is fin- 
ally and totally quenched when the prop- 
er temperature color is reached, This 
is generally between a brown and a 
blue. One heating is saved. 

In larger and those requiring 
tempering throughout the length as well 
as at the end, a separate reheat is nec- 
essary after hardening. A well designed 
furnace, or bath is recommended. If a 
surface is roughly polished,. it will be 
seen to follow the color scale given in 
Table XIV. These colors are due to 
formation of the oxide of iron, almost 
transparent at first, but actually getting 


tools 


darker as it becomes thicker with in- 
creased temperature. Increased time at 
one temperature causes the shade to 


darken, so the colors must be regarded 
as indicators only and not as pyrometers. 
With the practiced eye and time con- 
stant, fairly good results may be ob- 
tained in certain cases where pyrometers 
or baths of constant temperature are 
not possible. 





























































Keeps Record of Cleaning Costs 


Steel Foundry Pays Grinder Hands According to the Amount of Metal Removed— 





Castings Weighed Before Being Delivered to the Grinder and Again 
After Being Ground—Production and Wages Are Stimulated 


EASURING wheel performance 
the most difficult 
calculating steel 
Where a large 


is one of 
problems in 
foundry grinding costs. 
quantity of like castings are  pro- 
duced the problem is complicated. 
Such cases, however, are relatively few, 
as the great majority of foundries do 
a jobbing business, turning out castings 
of many diversified shapes and sizes. 
Inasmuch as speed, within the proper 
limits of safety and the 
essence of rough grinding, it is natural 
that one of the first aims of a foundry- 


less 


economy, is 


man is to get a wheel that will cut 
rapidly. He can, at the same time take 
every reasonable precaution in making 


the wheel safe to operate, and in most 
instances he can tell, after experiments, 
if one wheel shows economy when com- 
pared with another. In ‘the main these 
calculations are of a general character. 
Thus, in some cases they result in faulty 
judgment as to what is really the most 
economical wheel over a long period. 
In practically all cases general calcula- 
tions result in inaccurate cost findings. 

Therefore, it is with no little in- 
terest, that in describing the cleaning 
and grinding processes at the plant of 
the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
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to the com- 
perhaps is 
steel foundry industry. 
performance is based 
removed in 
expressed 


directed 
which 


Pa, attention is 
pany’s cost 
unique in the 

Here, the wheel 
on the amount of material 

pounds with the total cost 
in terms of cents per pound removed. 


system, 


Makes Light Steel Castings 


The Lebanon Stee! Foundry, a pioneer 


in the manufacture of electric steel 
castings, and in fact the purchaser of 
the first Heroult furnace sold by the 


United States Steel Corp. in this coun- 
try, has an output of approximately 300 
tons per month. The castings are light, 
ranging from approximately 10 to 20 
pounds each. The articles produced are 
of a widely diversified nature. Between 
400 and 500 different parts are cast for 
railroads, and close to 200 for automo- 
bile and motor truck manufacturers. In 
addition, the company manufactures cast- 
ings for machine tools and for many 
other lines that fall to the lot of the 
general jobbing foundry. It is apparent, 


therefore, that the 
such as to 
a real test. 

In arriving at 
pound of material 


diversity of the prod- 
uct is afford a cost system 

cost 
wheel 
labor and overhead are the three prin- 
cipal factors, with time an important 
element. The men are paid on the basis 
of pounds of material removed and their 
earnings are substituted for what would 
otherwise be so many hours at so much 
an hour. In making a 


the total 
removed, 


per 


cost, 


comparison of 
wheels, an for 
head is This figure must not be 
permitted to vary, as otherwise the cost 


arbitrary figure over- 


used. 


of performance would be thrown out. 


The following hypothetical example 
will serve to illustrate the method em- 
ployed: Assume that the material re- 
moved by an 18-inch wheel is 400 


pounds, and that the cost of. the wheel 
is $20. that the earn- 
ings of cents per pound 
times 400, the 


Assume again 
a man at 6 
of material to be 
equivalent of $24. Assume further that 
the wheel lasted for three days of 10 
hours each, or 30 hours, and that the 
overhead was $1.50 per hour.. Add these 
elements together—wheel, labor and over- 
head—and divide by the pounds of ma- 
terial removed, the will be 


six 


and answer 











FIG. 1—LARGE STEEL CASTINGS ARE GROUND UNDER SWING-FRAME MACHINES 
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duction and increased wages in much 
the same manner as piece-work, but it 
does away with the dissatisfaction that 
often arises due to the difference in the 
sizes and nature of the various pieces. 
At the same time, it is conducive to 
more accurate cost finding. 


The equipment at the Lebanon plant 
includes 11 swing-frame grinders built 
by the company and illustrated in Fig. 
1. Nine of these are driven by a line 
shaft of 50 horsepower, while two are 
driven by individual motors of 10 horse- 
power each. As shown in Fig. 2, the 
work is held in a vise, with the wheels 
mounted between safety collars. _In this 
particular instance the work on the ma- 
chine is a spring hanger for an auto- 
mohile truck. Owing to the importance 
of keeping the wheel spindle bearings 
in good condition, they are of gener- 


FIG. 2~THE WORK IS HELD IN A VISE LOCATED ON A WORK TABLE ous size and are so mounted that they 


« 














the cost per pound of material re- 
moved. 

In paying the men, the basis is set re- 
gardless of the kind of work ground. 
The men who operate floor grinders re- 
ceive a higher rate than is paid those 
on swing-frame machines. This is due 
to the lighter character of the work, 
but this is the only variance. A man 
on a swing grinder at the Lebanon plant, 
incidentally, removes on an _ average 
from 125 to 150 pounds of material in 


| 
i 
| 
5 
7 


an average working day of 10 hours. 
To establish the amount of material 


removed, the castings are weighed be- 


fore and after being turned over to the 


grinders. If the operator can remove 
a snag or a piece of rough metal by 
flogging and ‘thus do it quicker than 
by use of the wheel, he is permitted 
to do so. All in all, the plan has worked 
out satisfactorily for both the employes 
and the company. It has stimulated pro- 











FIG. 4#-SURFACES THAT CANNOT BE GROUND ARE CLEANED BY CHIPPING 


are easily accessible. Attention to this 
point has resulted in true, wheels and 
consequently a minimum amount of dress- 
ing. 

To keep the wheels at a_ constant 
surface speed, the swing grinders are 





segregated into three groups of different 
speeds. Supplementing these machines 
are seven stationary heavy duty type 
stands, mounted with 24-inch artificial 
alumina wheels 2'%4 and 3 inches wide 
respectively. Fig. 3 illustrates this type, 
with the operator on the right grinding 
a cutting plate for a feed mill, similar 
to the casting shown in th® lower fore- 





ground. 

One group of swing grinders also 
is equipped with 24-inch wheels of a 
similar type. These wheels, mounted on 
either type of machine, are operated at 
955 revolutions per minute until worn 
down to a diameter of 18 inches when 


FIG. 3—SMALL CASTINGS ARE GROUND ON HEAVY FLOOR MACHINES (Concluded on Page 1169) 
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achine Shop Wages Compared 


National Industrial Conference Board Makes Comprehensive Survey of Weekly 





and Hourly Earnings in Metalworking Plants and Steel In- 
dustry—Employment Trends Also Outlined 


COMPOSITE of wages of 
all classes of workers jn ma- 
chine shops and foundries in 
the United States prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
New York, shows average weekly 


earnings in January were $28.65, com- 
pared with $13.61 in July 1914. Average 
hourly earnings were 58.8 cents, con- 


trasted with 27.8 cents in July 1914. 
Average weekly earnings for skilled 
labor were $31.22 compared with 


$14.85, and for unskilled labor $23.93 
against $10.89. Average hourly earn- 
ings for skilled labor were 64.2 cents, 
an advance from 30.7 cents, and for 
unskilled labor 48.1 cents against 21.4 


of the country. The largest number 
of wage earners employed these 
plants in any one month was 206,106 
August, 1920. 18 
cent of the wage earners reported 
the 1919 census of manufactures 
employed in foundries ma- 
shops are 


in 
in Approximately 
per 
by 
and 
this 


as 
chine 
port. 
Wage 
industry cover blast furnaces 
rolling mills engaged the 
facture of pig iron, wrought iron and 
rolled steel products. Schedules were 
received 17 The 
Wage earners employed 


covered in re- 


data for the iron and _ steel 


and 


in manu- 


from plants. largest 


number of in 


any one month was 23,653 in October 





labor 


of group 


for 


the earnings this 
somewhat above the true 
strictly “unskilled” labor. 
Many establishments in the iron and 
steel industry underwent a considerable 


level 


change during the second half of 1923 
in the adjustment of working hours 
of a large of from 
12-hour to an 8-hour basis. This fact 


group labor a 


combined with the wage rate increases 


during the probably 
accounts for the 


in earnings during 1923. 


granted year 


considerable increase 
all 


January, 


Average hourly earnings of wage 
earners 56.3 in 
1924, an advance of 24.3 per cent since 
January, 1923. Hourly earnings of un- 


were cents 





cents. The composite of all wages 1920. skilled male labor show a gain of 
in machine shops and foundries at In iron and steel plants, the vary- 23 per cent and skilled male labor 
various periods since 1914 is given in ing hours of work, irregular shifts, the of 24.9 per cent. Average weekly 
Table I. A chart showing the trend mixture of piece, day and tonnage earnings of all wage earners stood 
of wages paid to skilled and wun- work, make the compilation of wage 35.02, in January, 1924, 8.9 per cent 
skilled labor and the composite is data showing actual hours or hourly higher than in January, 1923 and 134 
presented. in Fig. 1. earnings exceedingly difficult. The in- per cent above the level of July, 1914. 
Returns were received from 614 clusion, in some cases, of all the non- Weekly earnings of unskilled male 
establishments widely distributed tonnage workers under the “unskilled” labor show a gain of 9.7 per cent 
through the manufacturing sections classification has the effect of raising over the previous January and skilled 
Table I Table II 
Machine Shop and Foundry Iron and Steel Composite 
Composite Data Payroll Data 
= —ALL WAGE EARNERS rn a ALL WAGE EARNERS - 
Pe- No. Average Pe- No. Average 
riod wage week : riod wage week 
one earners per Average Average Index Nos. one earners per Average Average Index Nos. 
week index wage hourly weekly earnings week index wage hourly weekly earnings 
in Nos. earner earnings earnings hourly weekly in Nos. earner earnings earnings hourly weekly 
1914 1914 
Fly. eid ano eaes 49.0 $.278 $13.61 100 100 eee 57.0 $.263 $14.96 100 100 
1920 1920 
FORE (i Ve Sarak 100.0 50.2 .632 31.70 227 233 i Sa aaae 100.0 63.2 711 44.98 270 301 
December ...... 86.2 47.1 5 30.40 232 223 December ...... 96.0 63.5 .682 43.34 259 290 
1921 1921 
Janaary .sveesse 76.4 44.4 .624 7.67 224 203 a 85.6 55.7 -662 33.60 52 225 
MgteR . .cdecie as 67.5 41.9 595 4.96 214 183 POMEGR +... dene 70.9 54.0 600 32.46 228 217 
POPC er oy 57.2 41.4 578 3.94 208 76 ee... . . ane 58.3 47.3 567 26.80 216 179 
August 6 ssieees 49.7 42.1 .541 2.77 195 67 Meguet ..... 08s 40.4 55.1 -466 25.63 177 171 
ODetober os caw stun 51.0 44.6 512 2.85 184 68 eT eee 47.9 60.9 444 27.03 169 181 
December ....... 35.1 46.0 509 3.40 183 172 December . iv. 49.9 58.0 429 24.89 163 166 
1922 1922 
fo” DTA eigen 2 72.1 48.0 495 23.75 178 75 REN 6.0 yo «sia pai 70.5 53.6 $32 23.16 164 155 
ES 73.6 48.8 .499 24.34 179 179 Angas .. 2) er 65.4 58.8 448 26.38 170 176 
September ...... 75.4 48.8 511 24.93 184 183 September ...... 67.0 60.1 515 30.95 196 207 
October ......-- 79.4 49.9 520 25.97 187 91 Octwmer  ...cccs 7.3. | 68.5 546 31.89 08 «= 213 
November 82.5 49.7 523 26.01 188 91 November ..... 73.9 59.1 543 32.08 206 214 
December ...... $5.3 50.4 .528 26.65 190 19¢ December ...... 74.0 58 3 538 3136 005 510 
1923 1923 
January 87.8 50.1 527 26.38 190 194 panaary ... 6.505 78.2 61 525 32.15 200 215 
February 88.4 49.8 535 26.65 192 196 February ....°... 77.9 60 540 32.50 205 217 
cakes 6 +... 91.4 50.1 542 27.16 195 200 MEME... . sc eaka 78.9 60.4 529 31.98 201 214 
RIERA eek Sis 00s 91.7 50.4 561 28.29 202 208 Meee os, sk a 78.2 60.2 576 34.66 19 232 
OS ee ee 92.4 50.1 .580 29.06 209 214 | ee 78.2 60.0 586 35.09 223 235 
AR a 92.7 49.7 583 28.97 210 213 ae 78.3 59.3 601 35.63 229 238 
SO: FOR 91.9 49.4 581 28.73 209 211 eee 77.9 1.9 589 36.39 224 243 
ee ee 91.2 49.6 585 29.04 210 213 0 SE 77.9 57.0 592 33.72 225 225 
September 90.5 48.9 590 28.82 212 212 September ...... 77.5 51.4 640 32.91 243 220 
Ocoee es bee vs 90.6 49,2 596 29.31 214 215 October ....... 75.4 53.3 658 35.02 250) 234 
November ...... 86.4 49.1 592 29.07 213 214 November ...... 72.2 50.5 669 33.78 254 226 
December ...-... 85.0 48.2 597 28.73 215 211 December 70.5 56.8 .647 36.75 246 246 
1924 1924 
Be 3 ee 81.3 48.7 .588 28.65 212 211 De 73.5 53.6 .653 35.02 248 234 
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FIG. 1—~WAGE TRENDS IN MACHINE SHOPS AND FOUNDRIES 


male labor a gain of 7.5 per cent. A 
composite of all wages paid in the 
iron and steel industry at various times 
since 1914 is presented in Table II, 
while the chart, Fig. 2, shows the 
trend. lines for the skilled and un- 
skilled classes, as well as the com- 
posite. 

The general report, of which the 
data on machine shops and foundries, 
and iron and steel manufacturing are 
a part, covered 1678 manufacturing 
plants. The largest number of wage 
earners employed in any one month 
during the period covered by the 
study was 697,965 at the general peak 
of industrial activity in June, 1920. 
Thus approximately 16 per cent of the 
total number of wage earners re- 
ported in the 1919 census of manu- 
factures for the 23 industries studied 
are covered by the report. 

The data present a carefully com- 
piled record of wage changes dur- 
ing the period from June, 1920 through 


January, 1924, gathered from com- 
parable sources. July, 1914 was selected 
as the base of the study because that 
month is the last period unaffected by 
the outbreak of the world war and 
in general, reflects American manu- 
facturing industries under fairly nor- 
mal conditions. No attempt was made 
to study wages during the war period 
and after July, 1914, the next period 
covered is June, 1920. From that date 
through January, 1924, a complete 
monthly record is available, with the 
exception of the first half of 1922, 
which was not covered by an inves- 
tigation. 

About 78 per cent of the plants in- 
cluded in this report furnished com- 
plete data from July, 1914 through 
January, 1924. The remainder could 
not supply 1914 data, but compiled 
returns for the period 1920-24. Care- 
ful test tabulations showed little 
divergence in wage data between the 
1914-24 group and the 1920-24 group 
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and it was therefore deemed _ per- 
missible to unite these two groups for 
the period 1920-24 and to use the 
1914 base supplied by the larger group 
as both the actual and index base for 
the entire group. 

The report deals with wages in the 
sense of “money earnings” as distin- 
guished from wage rates. Since both 
the rate and the time worked enter 
into the’ computation of earnings, the 
latter, it is -believed, form a more 
accurate index of industrial activity 
and labor welfare than would rates 
alone. The word “earnings,” unless 
otherwise stated, means the total money 
wages derived from labor services. 

Hourly and weekly earnings for 
each of the three classes in each 
industry are included in this report. 
Hourly earnings are obtained by di- 
viding the total weekly payroll in 
money for each group of wage earners 
by the total actual man hours worked 
by that group. Weekly earnings are 
obtained by dividing the total weekly 
payroll for each group of wage earners 
by the number of persons in that group. 

It should be borne in mind _ that, 
since there are on the payroll a 
certain number, who on account of 
illness, voluntary absence, or because 
of being hired or discharged during 
the week, fail to work the entire period, 
the total payroll divided by the number 
of workers on the payroll will give 
a figure for average weekly earnings 
which is slightly below the true average. 
This, however, is unavoidable, since 
it would be impossible to obtain data 
in sufficient detail to correct this ten- 
dency, and any attempt to obtain 
theoretical fulltime earnings by multi- 
plying the average hourly earnings by the 
hours of plant operation would yielda 
distorted figure of no significance Since 
the same method is usedin determining 
the average weekly earnings for each 
month, the possible discrepancies in- 
volved in it recur month after month, 
and a comparison of the averages 
over a number of months therefore 
fairly indicates the trend of weekly 
earnings, which is the object sought. 


Wage Averages Are Weighted 


In order to obtain the most truly 
representative figures possible for aver- 
age hourly and weekly earnings of all 
wage earners in the 23 industries 
studied, it was deemed advisable to 
weight them according to census rep- 
resentation. In other words, in arriv- 
ing at the composite figures it was 
felt that there should be given to the 
average earnings of each industry a 
weight proportionate to the relative 
importance of that industry as meas- 
ured by the number of wage earners 
employed. This result .was obtained by 
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multiplying for each month the average 
hourly and weekly earnings in each in- 
dustry by the number of wage earners 
in that industry as reported in the 
1919 census of manufacturers, and 
dividing the sum of these products 
by the sum of all the wage earners 
reported by the census for the industries 
covered, Thus to the level of earnings 
in each industry is apportioned the 
value or importance which it should 
exercise in determining an average for 
all the wage earners in the industries 
covered. It is impossible to obtain 
similarly weighted figures for the classi- 
fied labor groups, since the classifi- 
cation of wage earners in each in- 
dustry in the census of manufactures 
does not correspond with that used 
in this study. 


Keeps Record of Cleaning 


Costs in Foundry 
(Concluded from Page 1166) 


they are changed to other machines and 
driven at 1275 revolutions. When worn 
to a diameter of 14 inches, they are 
again changed and operated at 1600 revo- 
lutions until reduced to seven inches, 
at which point they are discarded. Un- 
der such circumstances the surface speed 
naturally varies. However, at the be- 
ginning of each of the three stages it is 
approximately 6000 feet. 

It has been the experience of the 
Lebanon Steel Foundry that wheels of 
artificial alumina from 12 to 16 grit 
and in hard grades in different combina- 
tions are best suited for its particular 
kind of work. These wheels, it is esti- 
mated, should run from 2 to 3 cents per 
pound of material removed. In the case 
of an 18 x 3-inch wheel of this type 
it should remove from 350 to 450 pounds, 
before it had outlived its usefulness, 
depending upon the grain, grade, the 
operator and the care exercised in use. 
The cleaning process begins in the 
sandblast room. Steel shot is used and 
a rotary table is employed which per- 


mits setting the castings on one-half 
of the table, while those on the other 
half are being cleaned. The larger 


gates and shrink heads or risers are then 
removed either by flogging or by oxy- 
acetylene torches, while the smaller gates 
are sheared off on a sprue cutter. 
Subsequently, the work is delivered 
to the grinding machines and then to 
the chippers, where the interior sur- 
faces are cleaned and if the castings 
reveal any imperfections they are pre- 
pared for the welder. Fig. 4 shows the 
chipper working on a flange for a motor 
truck. On the table is to be noted 


a wide variety of castings, typical of 
those produced at this plant. 
Following the chipping and welding 
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FIG. 2—WAGE TRENDS IN IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING 


operations, the castings are annealed. 
They are then placed in tumbling bar- 
rels, which removes annealing scale 
and imparts a polish to the castings, so 
much desired by users of small steel cast 
parts for various industrial purposes. 


Compiles Refractory Data 


Material on heat transfer and high 
temperature insulation prepared by the 
engineering department of the Celite 
Products Co., Chicago has been pre- 
sented before engineering classes of a 
number of universities during the. pres- 
ent year. The lecture is illustrated with 
25 lantern slides showing curves on con- 
ductives of various materials, heat 
losses through various wall construc- 
tions in heating equipment, photo- 
graphs of insulated equipment under 
construction, etc. The information also 
has been placed in pamphlet form and 
thus is made available for general dis- 
tribution. 


Urges Representation in 
Patent Conference 


Changes in foreign patent and trade 
mark laws are to be requested by 
American Manufacturers’ Export as- 
sociation is urging upon the state de- 
partment the necessity of having the 
United States well represented at the 
meeting to be held at the Hague this 
year to consider revisions in the in- 
ternational patent convention of 1883. 
According to Lawrence Langner, legal 
adviser to the American Manufacturers’ 


‘ Export association, on patent and 
trademark matters. there probably 
will be at least three important in- 


ternational patent and trademark situa- 
tions to consider. The disabilities against 
which American interests will con- 
tend come under two main classifica- 
tions: (1) the requirements for manu- 
facturing patented inventions in the 
majority of foreign countries, and (2) 
the fact that the laws of many coun- 
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tries permit the first person who has 
registered a trademark to acquire legal 


title in the trademark “even though 
he has stolen it from an American 
company.” 

Mr. Langner said that efforts to 
United States to 


its internal legislation in ordcr that it 


force the change 
may remain a partner in the union, 
was evident from the fact that the 
French section of the International 
union intends to present a new clause 
“which is a direct attack upon the 
patent practice now existing in the 
United States as regards interferences.” 

“The United States, if properly rep- 
resented,” Mr. Langner says. “is in- 
the strongest position to carry the union 
its own way. This is because the United 
States patent is today the most valu- 
able patent in the world and often 
far more valuable to a foreigner than 
a patent issued by his own country. 
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The United States is needed in the 
union far more than the United States 
needs the union, and this opportunity 
for establishing the position of the 
United States as the leader of the 
world of invention should not be lost 
at the meeting at the Hague this year. 

“Tf the 52 nations which form the 
League of Nations among 
themselves qa union for the protection 
of patents and trade marks, and the 
United States is excluded from this 


provide 


union, the anomalous situation’ will 
arise that the United States, which to- 
day probably owns more patents and 
trademark registrations than any other 
country, will be excluded from taking 
part in such a proceeding.” 

The Delaware Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed trustee for 
the Trexler Company of America, Inc., 
manufacturer of automobile accessories 





Reviews of 





New Books 








Electrical Instruments Discussed 

Electrical Measuring Instruments, Vol. 
I, by C. V. Drysdale and A. C. Jolley; 
published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8, Bou- 
verie street, E.C. 4, London, and fur- 
nished by Iron Trape Review, Cleve- 
land, for $15.00 postpaid. 

This volume deals with commercial 
and indicating instruments. The great 
amount of research work involved in it 
is evidenced by the fact that the authors 
have been engaged in its preparation for 
over 10 years. The work has been 
planned on broad lines with special at- 
tention being given to the problems aris- 
ing from the designer's point of view. 
Various types of instruments are consid- 
ered in groups, the fundamental princi- 
ple underlying each group being given. 
Where necessary data derived from di- 
rect experiment is referred to and 
the theory of action and structural de- 
sketches and 


tails are illustrated by 


photographs, a total of 377  illustra- 
tions being used. 

Designers and manufacturers should 
find the book of value. Wherever nec- 
essary, each design has been carefully 
calculated from first principles and is 
not, therefore, a dissection of some al- 
ready existing pattern, but a demon- 
stration of the means whereby the de- 
signer or manufacturer may break new 
ground. 

a eo 


Writing Business Letters 


Practical Experience in Modern Busi- 
ness Correspondence, by Hiram N. Rase- 
ly; paper; 96 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by the Boston Chamber of Com- 


merce, Boston, and furnished by Iron 
TrADE Review for $1.00, postpaid. 

While written for the use of dicta- 
ters of .business correspondence this book 
will repay thoughtful reading on the 
part of all who use the written word 
to convey ideas accurately and _ con- 
cisely. Its greatest service is its effort 
to teach that the ordinary words of 
conversation, within the confines of good 
English, serve best to communicate the 
writer’s message and that hack terms 
and stilted phrases, large and resound- 
ing words and “lingo” are largely mean- 
ingless and tiresome. The direct state- 
ment devoid of circumlocution, simple 
words and stating the main fact clearly 
are insisted on as essentials for easy 
and complete understanding of the let- 
cer. 

The bdok is filled with warning sign- 
posts of common faults which every 
writer will recognize as his own or 
those of someone whose English he has 
While business correspond- 
ence is the only subject treated, the 
writer in any field can learn much from 


criticized. 


consideration of the principles so fully 
explained and _ illustrated. 


* * * 


German Electric Furnaces 

Die Elektrostahlofen, by EB. Fr. Russ, 
Koln, Germany, oberingenieur; cloth or 
paper; 472 pages, 6% x 934 inches; pub- 
lished by R. Oldenbourg, 8 Gluck- 
strasse, Munchen, and furnished by Iron 
Trape Review at $4.00 for paper cover 
and $5.00 in cloth. 


A previous work by this author cov- 
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ered electric metal furnaces while the 
present volume is devoted to the steel 
furnace. It is directed principally to 
the aid of steel foundrymen and is in- 
tended to give them the best information 
available concerning the use of the elec- 
tric current in melting and_ refining 
steel. This has had much to do with 
the arrangement of the book. Since elec- 
tro-technical knowledge is not demanded 
theoretical descriptions are included only 
where absolutely necessary and the needs 
of the practical steel founder are con- 
sidered in detail. For this reason the 
chapter containing a description of the 
elements of the electric technique pre- 
cedes that on electric heating systems, 
thus giving the nontechnical worker a 
foundation for the succeeding chapters. 

Full descriptions. are given of the 
various furnaces and systems of using 
the electric current in melting, with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
as the author sees them. He goes into 
the history, manufacture, kind of cur- 
rent used, electrodes, temperature con- 
trol and possibility of output. Various 
details of the furnaces are described, 
including electrodes, temperature, meas- 
uring instruments, regulators, furnace 
linings, and preparation of the charge. 


* * * 


German Practice Explained 


_The Physical and Chemical Founda- 
tions of Iron and Steel Works Practice, 
(Die Physikalischen und Chemischen 
Grundlagen des Eisenhuttenwesens), by 
Walther Mathesius, professor, Techni- 
cal High School, Berlin; paper; 483 
pages 7 x 934 inches; published by Otto 
Spamer, Leipzig; and furnished by Iron 
TrADE Review for $10, postpaid. 

This book, wlhtich is published in Ger- 
man, constitutes a complete scientific 
explanation of the physics, chemistry, 
modern iron and 
steelworks practice with special re- 
ference to German methods of opera- 


and metallurgy of 


tion. The author is well qualified owing 
to his long connection with the German 
iron and steel industry and engineering 
development. The book is divided into 
five parts. The first part, which con- 
sists of 119 pages, deals with the physi- 
cal and chemical substructure of iron 
and steel manufacture. The second part, 
40 pages, covers fuels including coal, coke, 
coke-oven gas, producer gas, and water 
gas. The third part, 154 pages, deals 
with the production of pig iron. The 
fourth part, 88 pages, covers the pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel, while the 
final section, 41 pages, deals with 
the manufacture of iron and _ steel 
castings. There is also an appendix 
giving a large number of sample cal- 
culations and mathematical data. The 
book is prepared in a painstaking man- 
ner and contains a large amount of in- 
formation for those who can read Ger- 
man. 
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- Labor Costs Influence Use of Machines 


SERS and builders of machine The wage figures for the iron and steel to a greater extent the users of machine 

































tools and shop equipment wil! industry also are of interest to users tools. Inasmuch as the figures stated 
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find food for thought in the anal- and builders of tools. In blast furnaces above are representative of the largest 
ysis of wages for all classes of workers and ‘rolling mills engaged in the man fields of users of machine tools, it may 
in machine shops, foundries and iron facture of pig iron, wrought iron and be calculated that purchasing power of 
and steel plants prepared by the National rolled steel products, the average hourly a 1914 dollar for labor in 1924 is only 
Industrial Conference board, which is wage of all earners in January, 1924 was 47 cents for machine shop and foundry 
presented on page 1167 of this issue. 65.3 cents as against 263 cents in work and only 40 cents for work in the 


It will be noted that the average weekly July, 1914. The average weekly earn- iron and_ steel industry, assuming of 
earnings for machine shop and foundry ings in the same periods were $35.02 as course that the efficiency of labor is 
workers in January, 1924, were $28.65 compared with $14.96. about the same. The 1914 dollar, 
as compared with $13.61 in July, 1914, an ' in its ability to purchase food, rent, 
f , Wages Are Out Of Line ete clothi ne 

increase of 110 per cent. The average ight, clothing, etc., in 1924 has a value 
hourly earnings in January, 1924, were The significance of these figures to of 63 cents. 

58.8 cents contrasted with 27.8 cents the machine tool industry is manifested This means that manufacturers every- 


in July, 1914. Similar comparisons are in two distinct directions. The cost of where should be recognizing the ability 
drawn for skilled and unskilled work- machine tools manufactured today nat- of machine tools to conserve labor costs. 
ers, but all of the figures tend to show urally reflects the 110 per cent increase It means that if machine tool builders 
that while wages are slightly below the in wages since 1914, but of more far- can design and build tools requiring less 
high peak of 1920, they still are more reaching effect is the fact that these attendance than those already on _ the 
than double the levels of July, 1914. -same high scales of wages affect even market, these tools, if obtainable at non- 





Deriving Greater Value from Descriptions of Equipment 


N THE first three months of 1924, Iron Trave Re- ricating, marking and packing the machined work for 
view’s “Digest of New Machine Tools and Shop delivery. Perhaps in too many cases, the trucks, trailers, 
Equipment” contained 70 descriptions of which 37 hoists, brakes, welding outfits, markers, spray guns, sand- 
were of machine tools or small hand tools and 33 were of blast apparatus, gages, etc., play a more important role in 


the general manufacturing routine than is realized by those 
responsible for the purchase and maintenance of this equip- 
ment. 


other types of shop equipment. Grinders and drills predomi- 
nated in the machine tool group, while equipment for ma- 
terial handling and welding outnumbered other units in 


the group designated as “shop equipment.” For this reason, [RON TRADE REvIEW welcomes this op- 


portunity to emphasise the value of the descriptions of 
shop equipment appearing in these columns in the first issue 
of every month. Every concewable adjunct to modern 
machine, boiler, smith and repair shops is described as soon 
as the cquipment is developed, and the descriptions are 


It is doubtful if manufacturers, as a rule, are aware 
of the close relationship existing between the machine 
tools, which do the cutting work on metal products, and 
the equipment which assists in the actual handling and 


fabrication of these products. Although a shop may. be made accessible throughout the calendar year by a con- 
the acme of perfection in its appointment of machine tools, tinuing index in which the equipment is listed by de- 
it cannot function properly unless it is equipped with the scriptive groups, name of manufacturer, and IRoN TRADE 
necessary facilities for handling, inspecting, cleaning, fab- REVIEW identification number. 
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Broaching Fixture Aids Drilling 


The Hercules Mfg. Co., Detroit, has developed 

<p a subpress broaching fixture designed to be 
No 71 used in conjunction with the 15-ton broaching 
4 press made by that company. The purpose of 
the attachment is to correct a rough drilled hole to a 
smooth, straight perfectly round hole which will 
be at right angle with faces and concentric with the 
diameter. The illustration shows the subpress set to cor- 
rect rough drilled holes on the small ends of automobile 
connecting rods. After broaching the small hole is 
plugged on the fixture and the large end of the rod is likewise 
finished. Work is held 
in the proper position by 
a suitable fixture through 
which the pilot end of 
the broach is passed in- 
to the bushing in the 
lower guide. Power is 
applied and the upper 
guide which carries the 
bushing to fit the shank 
of the broach moves 
downward carrying the 
broach through the work. 
When the power is 
thrown off the ram re- 
turns and the lower 
guide is lifted back to 
the loading position by 
check nuts on feed rods. 
The device is claimed to 
speed production. 

















Grinder Has Constant S peed Drive 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 

<qp> R. I., has built a universal grinding machine of 
No 73 the constant speed drive type which, in addition 
: to the new drive, has numerous production fea- 
tures. The machine has an independent automatic cross 
feed, a quick traverse of the wheel slide and all-geared 
change speed and feed mechanisms. Automatic lubrication 
of the various operating parts also is provided. Work 
14 inches in diameter and 36 inches long can be ac- 
commodated. The swing is 12% inches over the water 
guards. All control and operating levers are centralized. 
The table and work is controlled by a hand lever which 
also operates a brake for stopping the table and work. 
Wheel speeds range from 1500 to 2400 revolutions per 
minute, work speed from 24 to 492 revolutions per minute 
and table feed from 6 to 128 inches per minute. The 
wheel slide swivels as does the wheel platen. 


























Aluminum Furnaces Standardized | 
e The F. A. Coleman Co, Cleveland, has 
<Gy> designed a line of aluminum melting furnaces 
No. 72 of both the stationary and tilting types, either 
gas or oil being used. One feature of the 
tilting type is that it accommodates a plain cast iron 
pot the same as used in the stationary type instead 
of the usual lipped pot which prevents turning to equalize 
the burner effect on the outside of the pot. Pots, shells, 
linings, bottom plates, burner castings and flue castings 
are interchangeable between the same sizes of stationary 
and tilting furnaces. The tilting furnace is provided 
with a pouring lip which is fastened to the top plate 
by two nuts carried on stud bolts set in the plate. <A 
gear guard is part of the equipment. 




















Power Brake Makes Acute Bends 


The Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, 
<a> has just introduced a power folder and brake 
No. 74 which will bend right angles in sheets at any 
distance from the edge or 30-degree acute 
angles along the edge of sheets. Successive bends can 
be made to form the sheet into closed bodies such as 














box or square pipe. The machine has a working length 
of 72 inches and will handle 14-gage sheets and lighter. 
The sheet is fed into the folder and rapidly gaged as 
one bend after another is made. The machine is es- 
pecially adapted to the manufacture of ice cans. Box 
pipe as small as 11 inches square can be formed from 
the flat sheet and be removed easily without springing or 
altering the shape of the pipe. Work is held in place 
by the automatic action of the clamping bar which grips 
the sheet firmly while the folding bar swings over and 
folds the sheet. The operation is controlled by a friction 
clutch actuated by a long foot treadle and extending out 
from the front of the machine. 
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prohibitive prices, can help the user ab- 
sorb part of the enhanced price of labor. 
It would seem that here lies the big 
opportunity for the machine tool in- 
dustry, and perhaps it is this factor 
that has enabled the sale of certain 
types of production machinery while the 
models of more or less standardized 
tools have not been in such demand. 
This condition also checks with some 
of the conclusions drawn in these col- 
umns ‘during the past several months to 
the effect that changes in the design of 
machines in most cases are prompted 
by the desire for greater production. 
It also is true in the case of machine 
tools and shop equipment brought out by 
builders in April. These tools do not 
reflect any new departures in general 
design although the details of a few 
of them indicate tendencies toward hith- 
erto untried ideas. As in the case of 
the ‘majority of machines developed 
thus far this year, the units described 
in the accompanying pages are im- 
proved or redesigned models of exist- 
ing machines. In each case, however, 
the change in specifications can be traced 
almost directly to the desire of the 
manufacturers to adapt the equipment to 
some type or size of work for which 
the existing models were not suited. 
In the case of the slitting shear, 
punch and bar cutter described as No. 
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85, enlarged capacity and reduced size 
is obtained by virtue of more careful 
design and the use of stronger ma- 
terial which effects marked savings in 
weight and space requirements. In the 
smaller models of this machine, one 
plunger serves for both the bar cutter 
and slitter shear. The mitering ar- 
rangement on the new machines is such 
that the stripper screw is universal and 
requires no adjustment. This is in con- 
trast with the former mitering arrange- 
ment with which it was necessary to 
move the stripper screw for each dif- 
ferent angle of screw cutting desired. 


Special Features Built In 


A diagonal die cutter arrangement 
which is universal, also is a_ feature 
on the new machine. Steel gears and 
nickel steel pinions have replaced large 
cast iron main gears on the larger uni- 
versal machines. The gear shear clutch 
has been placed on the operating side 
which is more convenient than its for- 
mer position on the gear side. 

The large planer built by the Betts 
Machine Works of the Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corp. described as No. 
84, was designed for extremely severe 
duty on work such as planing radial 
slots in machine rotors, two slots being 
planed simultaneously. The weight of 
these rotor castings is approximately 
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300,000 pounds and the slots will cut to 
a depth of 12 inches with 2-inch wide 
form tools. The principal features of 
this machine lie in its heavy design and 
special provision for lubrication, both 
of which are necessitated by the heavy 
work it performs. 

The broaching fixture developed by 
the Hercules Mfg. Co., described as 
No. 71, enables the broaching press 
made by the same company to correct 
inaccuracies in holes by the broaching 
operation. This is accomplished by the 
sub-press method of broaching by which 
a rough-drilled hole that is out of line 
can be broached in perfect alignment. 
This permits many manufacturing oper- 
ations which heretofore it has _ been 
necessary to bore or grind in order to 
correct the inaccuracy of the rough 
boring. The device works on the prin- 
ciple that the broach is supported and 
guided at both ends so that the tool 
does not follow the rough bore if it is 
not accurate. 

Another example of a tool developed 
to meet a special need is the 72-inch 
power folder and brake developed by 
the Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
and described as No. 74. The clamping 
bar, the folding bar and other moving 
parts of the machine are so designed 
that a sheet can be bent to right angles 
at any distance from the edge or a 








<p> 


No. 75 and bucket elevator. 
barrel constructed of 











steel plate at the bottom. 


inches and a depth of 30 inches. 
43.75 and 12.25 cubic feet, 


of the loads are 1530 and 500 pounds. 





Cleaning Unit Has Pressure Tank 

The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has intro- 
duced a new-type cleaning unit which combines 
the tilting mill with a sandblast, pressure tank 
The mill consists of a 
l-inch flange 
enters the barrel at the top door through sandblast guns 
and the dirt and abrasives pass through a_ perforated 
The units are built in two 
sizes, one having a diameter of 48 inches and a depth of 
42 inches, while the smaller one has a diameter of 30 
Cubical contents are 
respectively. 








<Gp> 
No. 76 











steel. The blast 


aerated in one 
operation, the fin- 
ished product be- 
ing discharged 
several feet away 
without the use 
of additional 
equipment. 


The weights 





Machine Mixes and Aerates Sand 

The Royer Foundry & Machine Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is building a sand separator and 
blender which is designed to thoroughly blend 
or compound the various ingredients composing 
facing, core or heap sand into a homogeneous mass and 
to remove the scrap from mixture. 
by a combination of the gravity and centrifugal principles. 
The machine is built in three sizes having capacities of 
400, 700 and 1000 pounds of sand per minute respectively. 
Sands are handled while either hot or cold, dry, or moist- 
ened for tempering. 


This is accomplished 


The sand is separated, blended and 
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Hob Grinder Is Full Automatic 





<Gy> 
No. 77 





The Harris Engineering Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has built a special full automatic hob grind- 
ing machine which will accommodate the larg- 








steel, is 


pounds. 


est hob in use. This hob is of high speed 
16 inches in diameter and weighs about 280 
Arrangement is made for adjusting the hob to 


the grinding wheel by rotary motion so that the proper 





angular plane of 
the tooth faces is 
preserved, The 
wheel head has a 
separate motor 
drive. The index- 
ing and table re- 
verse mechanism 
are driven by a 
motor on the back 
of the machine, a 
built-in reduction 
gear being used. 
Special provision 
has been made for 
the work table 
carrying the hob 
to be moved far 
enough to one side 
so that the hobs 
may be lifted into 
or out of the ma- 
chine by an over- 
head hoist without 
interference. 





Level Is Made for Precision Work 


The Societe Genevoise d’Instruments de Phy- 
ap sique, Geneva, Switzerland, represented by R. 
No. 79 Y. Ferner Co., 1410 H street N. W., Washing- 
ton, has introduced a precision level of 30 de- 
grees range. The instrument consists of a heavy cast iron 
base with machined lower surface in which 
is pivotally mounted a graduated 

















level vial. 





Expanding Reamer Easily Adjusted 

~ The Lambert Tool Co., Cleveland, has intro- 
<Gy> duced a line of expansion reamers ranging in 
No. 80 size from 1 to 20 inches.’ Expansion of the 
blades is accomplished by loosening the lock nut, 














turning the graduated scrolls simultaneously with a special 
wrench until de- 
sired size is ob- 
tained and then 
tightening the 
lock nut. The 
scrolls being in- 
dependent of 
each other, the 
blades can be 
set tapered. 


Rough Boring 








Drill Table Made Self-Indexing 








<Gy> 
No. 78 











The Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, IIl., is imtro- 
ducing a full automatic drilling and tapping ma- 
chine, a feature of which is a self- 
indexing work table. The machine 
shown has a 20-inch swing and is 
























equipped with a 20-position self-in- 
dexing table arranged for tapping 
and automatically ejecting 
conduit bushings:- Column 
construction is of the square 
type. The driving and re- 
versing multiple disk clutch- 
es are controlled automati- 
cally so that when the 
driving clutch is 
engaged, the spin- 
dle approaches the 
work with geared 
thread leading feed 
engaged. At a 
predetermined 
depth, the tap au- 
tomatically backs 
out with the feed 
still engaged. Re- 
versing speeds of 
the eight 
geared 
spindle 
speeds are 
in a_ ratio 
of 1% to 1. 





Grinder Built for High Output 


The Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
<qp> built a high traverse, high production grinding 
No. 81 machine designed primarily for use on work 
up to 1%-inch diameter, although it will ac- 
commodate work up to 6 inches diameter and 30 inches 
long. The grinding wheel head is stationary while the 
work carriage -is traversed. A_ special hydraulic drive 
furnishes power for traversing the work carriage and 














permits any desired speed from 6 inches up to 40 feet 
per minute. Working speeds of the machine range from 
150 to 800 revolutions per minute, the various speeds be- 
ing obtained from a single lever. A 24-inch diameter 
grinding wheel is used. 
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30-degree acute angle bend can be 
made along the edge of the sheet. This 
permits successive bends to be made to 
form a sheet into closed bodies such as 
a box or square pipe. The machine is 
especially adapted to the manufacture 
of ice cans, the complete can being made 
from a_ single sheet instead of from 
two sheets as formerly made. 


Affords More Rapid Production 


Still another example of a machine 
designed for more rapid production is 
the combination multiple punch, gate 
shear and gap forming press developed 
by the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., describes as No. 86. Interchange- 
able plate shearing attachment and safety 
plungers for bslancing the sliding head 
are provided. The automatic stripper 
is designed with adjustable trimming so 
that the flat stripper face of the stripper 
fingers always will strike the minimum 
and maximum thickness of material 
squarely and not in a cocked position. 
This arrangement reduces the breakage 
of punches due to stripping. A gain in 
the time of setting up the machine for 
multiple punching is made by the single 
bolt attachment. With the single bolt 
design, one ‘man, rather than two, is 
able to adjust the attachments without 
trouble. 

As usual the month of April wit- 
nessed the development of a number of 
new grinding machines, one of which 
is the hydraulic, high traverse, high 
production grinding machine’ brought 
out by the Landis Tool Co. This ma 
chine is designed for work up to 1% 
inches in diameter. The machine reflects 
a departure from the usual design of 
this company in that the grinding wheel 
head is stationary while the work car- 
riage is traversed. The machine carries 
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WHEEL HEAD OF THE HYDRAULIC GRINDING MACHINE, DESCRIBED AS NO. 


81, WITH PULLEY 


a grinding wheel of large diameter with 
a corresponding heavy wheel head which 
makes it advisable to traverse the lighter 
weight which in the case of this machine 
is the work carriage. This carriage is 
traversed by means of a_ special hy- 
draulic drive, permitting any desired 
speed from 6 inches up to 40 feet per 
minute. 

This machine reflects a departure from 
an accepted theory of grinding practice 
in that a 24-inch diameter wheel is used 
instead of the 18-inch or smaller wheels 
usually considered as the maximum on 
machines for small work. Tests con- 
ducted by the Landis Co. proved to its 
satisfaction that the increased produc- 
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ADJUSTABLE CUP STRIPPERS ON MULTIPLE PUNCH, DESCRIBED AS NO. 86, 
OR REMOVED FROM 


GUARD REMOVED 


tion along with the greater number of 
pieces ground per dressing wheel more 
than offset the high initial wheel cost. It 
is said that in one case where a machine 
using a 16-inch diameter grinding wheel 
was able to grind 400 pieces per dress- 
ing, the large wheel on the new machine 
averaged over 900 pieces per dressing 
and frequently has ground as many as 
1200 pieces with a single dressing. 
Tool No. 78, an automatic drill, auto- 
matic taper and surface indexing work 
table built by the Barnes Drill Co. is 
another illustration of applying a drill to 
production work. The output of this 
machine is greatly increased by the use 
of the 20-position index work table, 
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ACCESSIBLE AND MAY BE ADJUSTED 
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Microscope Has Camera Attachment 
: Schuchardt & Schutte, 143 Liberty street, New 
<Qp> York, who recently introduced a portable mi- 
No 82 croscope designed by Carl Zeiss for inspecting 
a metal structure directly in the shop, now are 
offering a metallographic camera attachment. With this 














device the instrument is suitable for laboratory work. 








Electric Grinder Has Wide Range 


The Azor Motor Co., 7424 Bessemer avenue, 
<qy> Cleveland, has introduced a_ self-contained 
No 83 electric grinder of moderate power for per- 
s forming a wide range of grinding and _ polish- 
ing operations. The machine develops % horsepower 
at 1800 revolutions 
per minute. The 
motor operates on 
110 volts direct 
current although 
an alternating-cur- 
rent motor can be 
supplied if desired. 
The motor is semi- 
enclosed. 

















Punch and Shear Is Redesigned 


The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is in- 

<qp> troducing a line of universal triple combined 
No. 85 slitting shear, punch and bar cutter having in- 
creased capacities and reduced sizes over the 
earlier models made by the company. The two smaller 
sizes differ from the larger only in that there is but 
one plunger for both the bar cutter and slitting shear. 
Punching capacity of the machines ranges from 1 x %4 
inch for the smallest size to 13%, x 1% inch for the 
largest; slitting plate capacity ranges from % to 1% 
inches. Other capacities, such as that for squares, rounds, 
angles, etc., have a corresponding range. A feature of 
the machine is an improved mitering arrangement. 































Planer Built for Heavy Service 


The Betts Machine Works of the Consolidated 
<Qy> Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y., has built 

N 84 a large, extra heavy planer for extreme duty. 
oO. . wr be : 

The machine is designed particularly for plan- 

ing radial slots in large rotors to a depth of 12 inches 

with 2-inch wide formed tools, two slots being planed 














simultaneously. It has a capacity of 120 inches wide, 
120 inches high and 30-foot planing length. A _ large 
reversing planer motor supplies the driving power. The 
crossrail has a wide face 
and is specially construct- 
ed to provide stiffness. 








Multiple Punching Made Simple 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
<ay> Cleveland, recently has developed a combination 
No. 86 multiple punch, gate shear and gap forming 
press. The machine measures 12 feet 2 inches 
between housings, has a 15-inch horizontal gap, and weighs 
40 tons. Features of the press are automatic stripper, 
positive jaw clutch for the regular run of punching, ad- 
justment to slide, friction clutch for forming, interchange- 
able plate shearing attachment and safety counterweights 
for balancing the sliding head. The automatic stripper is 
designed with adjustable trunnions so that the flat finished, 
face of the tripper fingers always will strike minimum 
and maximum thickness of material squarely. This tends 
to reduce die breakage. For multiple punching a single 
bolt attachment has been provided and is said to facilitate 
and shorten the time of setting up. 
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which in the accompanying illustration 
is shown arranged for tapering and au- 
tomatically ejecting conduit bushings. 


The automatic hob grinding machine 
described as No. 54 has been developed 
by the Harris Engineering Co. to round 
out its line of similar hob grinding -ma- 
chines to include a machine for hobs 
of the largest size. All parts of the ma- 
chine are made heavy and the design 
is such that the grinding time is no 
longer than that required to grind a flute 
on a 5-inch diameter hob on a smaller 
machine. The work table carrying the 
hob may be moved far enough to one 
side so that the hobs may ‘be lifted from 
or put onto the machine by an overhead 
hoist without interfering with the motor 
swivel head, diamond truing device or 
other overhead parts of the machine. 

An interesting instrument for use in 
leveling machine beds and measuring 
the desired tilt of work tables developed 
by the Societe Genevoise d’ Instru- 
ments de Physique, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, is being introduced into this coun- 
try by the R. Y. Ferner Co., Wash- 
ington. This is a precise level of 30 de- 
grees range and is described as No. 56. 


American Die & Forge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $125.000. 


IRON TRADE 
Fritz Metal Is Presented 


to Ambrose Swasey 


In the presence of distinguished en- 
gineers, scientists and educators from 
all over the country, gathered at the 
Engineering Societies building, New 
York, April 23, Dr. Ambrose Swasey, 
vice chairman of the board, Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, and_ inventor, 
manufacturer, philanthropist and dean 
of the American engineering profession, 
was presented with the John Fritz gold 
medal, one of the highest distinctions in 
world engineering. The award. was 


made in recognition of Dr. Swasey’s 


achievements “as a designer and man- 
ufacturer of instruments and machines 





Machine Tool Index Is 
on Pages 1178, 1179 


RECAPITULATION of de- 

scriptions of tools and equip- 
ment in this issue, as well as al- 
phabetical lists by manufacturers 
and products of all machines de- 
scribed thus far this year, appear on 
pages 1178 and 1179. As announced 
previously, these indices will be car- 
ried forward in subsequent numbers 
of Iron Trane. Review. 
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of precision, a builder of great tele- 
scopes, a benefactor of education and 
the founder of the Engineering Founda- 
tion.” 

Charles F. Rand, New York, chair- 
man of the Engineering Foundation, to 
establish which Dr. Swasey gave $500,- 
000, presided. Addresses were made by 
Gen. William Crozier, formerly chief of 
ordnance, United States army; Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace Campbell, director of Lick 
observatory and _ president University 
of California; and John R. Freeman, 
Providence, R. I., past president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

The John Fritz medal board of award 
is composed of 16 men, four representa- 
tives from each of the four national so- 
cieties of civil, mining, mechanical and 
electrical engineers. The first award 
was made to John Fritz on his eighti- 
eth birthday, Aug. 21, 1902. Other 
John Fritz medallists have been: Lord 
Kelvin, George Westinghouse, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Thomas A. Edison, 
Charles T. Porter, Alfred Noble, Sir 
William H. White, Robert W. Hunt, 
Prof. John E. Sweet, Dr. James Doug- 
las, Dr. Elihu Thomson, Dr. Henry M. 
Howe,. J. Waldo Smith, Gen. George 
W. Goethals, Orville Wright, Sir Rob- 
ert A. Hadfield, Charles Prosper, Eu- 
gene Schneider, and Senator Guglielme 
Marconi. 








<Qy> 


East Pittsburgh, Pa., 











ing area. 


Reflector Distributes Lighting 


The Westinghouse Electric 
has designed a re- 
No. 87 flector for industrial use where a highly con- 
centrated light is desired over a limited area. 
This unit has been developed to give the maximum 
insuring a high intensity of 
illumination over the work- 
The body of the 





& Mfg. Co., 


<Qy> 











wheel. 


Tool Grinder Has Five Units 


The Mummert-Dixon Co., 
has designed a direct motor-driven oilstone 
No, 89 tool grinder which has five different grind- 
ing units easily accessible. 
a coarse oilstone wheel, a fine oilstone wheel, a grind- 
ing cone, a leather stropping wheel and an emery 
The motor is mounted on top of the housing 
and is connected to the emery wheel shaft by a non- 


Hanover, Pa., 


These units are 


rigid coupling. The oilstone arbor is driven through 
a train of gears which is inclosed in oil tight cases. 
plied a ground coat of fired A convenient switch is located at the side of the mo- 
porcelain enamel and a fin- tor. All units are set in a deep pan which catches 
ishing coat of green enamel the oil and grit. The two oilstone wheels are kept 
outside and white inside. saturated with 
kerosene which is 
directed from two 
oil reservoirs and 
controlled from 
faucets through 
tubes to the cup 
par t  @- the 
wheels. The oil 
is driven out 
through the pores 
of the wheels by 
centrifugal force, 


reflector is a one-piece steel 
stamping to which is ap- 
























Device Straightens Disk Wheels 
7 The Nilson-Miller 


Corp., Hoboken, 
No. 88 N. J., is introduc- 

ing an automobile 

f disk wheel straightener de- 
signed by L. P. Prossen, 
Cliffside, N. J. It consists of 
a base supporting a turret for 























holding the wheel and a keeping them 
frame with the necessary clean and  pre- 
mechanisms for applying the venting glazing. 
straightening forces. Opera- A special appli- 
tion of the machine is simple. ance prevents an 
‘When the wheel is clamped, rc overaccumulation. 





force is applied. 
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Tapper Is Operated Pneumatically 


The W. Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
<p Wis., has developed a pneumatic oscillating 
No. 90 tapping machine which is designed to au- 
tomatically carry out the principle of hand 
tapping. By turning a knurled nut above the dial the 
necessary strain on the tap is adjusted. With the 
depth stop set, the mechanism will trip accurately and 
the tap will return automatically. The tap feed also 
can be adjusted. The machines are built in both belt 
and individual motor drive. The tapper is built in 
both single’ and double 
spindle styles and in sev- 
eral sizes. The double 
spindle tappers 
have two heads 
attached to one 
base so that parts 
having different 
holes can be tapped 
in one handling. 
An automatic spin- 
dle feed which can 
be attached to the 
tapper gives the 
same results as a 
lead screw which 
is claimed to be 
an advantage when 
tapping pipe 
threads or any 
form of thread 
with fine pitch. 


















Index of New Equipment Described 


in May 1 Issue 


No. Equipment 
71. Broaching fixture 
72. Aluminum furnace 
73. Universal grinder 
74. Power brake 

75. Sandblast unit 

76. Sand mixer 

77. Hob grinders 

78. Automatic drill 
79. Precision level 


80. Expanding reamer 
81. Grinder 
82. Microscope attachment 


83. Grind 


er 


84. Planer 
85 Punch and shear 
86. Multiple punch 


87. Lamp reflector 


88. Whee 
89. Tool 


1 straightener 
grinder 


90. Pneumatic tapper 


91. Stair 


tread 
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Stair Tread Designed for Safety 


The Mitchell-Tappen Co., 15 John street, 
<ap> New York, is introducing a new type of 
No.91 steel stairway tread which has been* de- 
signed with the idea of reducing the dan- 
ger existing when the edges of the treads are not 
clearly defined. The principle involved in the new de- 














sign consists in carrying the nose or fascia bar down 
to double its depth and bending the lower half back 
longitudinally at an angle of 45 degrees. The effect 
of this improvement is to produce the appearance of 
a solid line sharply defining the outer edge of each 
tread and, therefore, lessening the chance of a mis- 
step. It is claimed that the bending of this nosing 
bar in this manner does not tend in any way to clog 
the openings in the tread as it sheds both dirt and 
water just as the body of the tread itself which is 
made with rectangular openings which, as shown in 
the illustration below, are designed so that clogging 
is impossible. 
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Japanese - Westinghouse 
Agreement in Effect 


New York, April 29.—Vice Admiral 
Hideo Takada, retired, of the Japanese 
navy, who is chairman of the board of 
directors of the Mitsubishi 
ing & Engineering Co. Ltd., arrived in 
New York, April 23 to confer with 
officials of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Admiral Takada said the 
passage of the exclusion bill was a 
very regrettable incident and the whole 
matter could have been settled in a 
friendly manner without causing such 
a tumult. 

The admiral told of completion of 
an arrangement between his firm and the 
Westinghouse company, whereby West- 
inghouse products would be manufac- 
tured in Japan strictly for Japanese con- 
sumption and not for export. The ar- 
rangement was made a year ago, he 
said, and is now in effect. He said 
that his firm now is manufacturing 
Westinghouse products valued at about 
$4,000,000 a year. He denied any rumor 
that because of the exclusion bill he 
had canceled several orders for Ameri- 
can supplies. 

“IT am not placing any orders on my 
visit here,” he said, “so naturally I have 
none to cancel. 


“The Japanese people thought the sen- 
ate was very friendly to them,” he said 
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1—DEVICE FOR TRIMMING FIRE BRICK 


AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN 


SHAPED AND PRESSED 


in talking of the exclusion bill, “and 
there was no idea that any clause regard- 
ing the exclusion of Japanese would 
be inserted in the immigration bill. 


“Personally, I believe that the passage 
of the bill will not impair our friend- 
ship, but the general feeling seems to be 
otherwise We have no intention of try- 
ing to interfere with the internal af- 
fairs of your country, and no thinking 
person in Japan ever had such an idea. 
At the same time it is very regrettable 
that such a thing as this has occurred. 
You had your reasons, undoubtedly, for 
the action you took, but I believe the 
matter could have been settled in a 
more peaceable and agreeable manner.” 


Trimming Device Makes 
Uniform Firebrick 


Refractories manufacturers are trying 
to produce brick that are uniform in 
dimension as well as composition. For 
some time the Refractories Manufac- 
turers association has imsisted that the 
variation of brick produced by its mem- 
bers did not exceed 3 per cent but it is only 
recently, however, that definite mechani- 
cal steps have been taken to secure 
that result. The Ashland Fire Brick 
Co., Ashland, Ky., has developed a de- 
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FIG. 2 


SHOWING 


vice which trims the brick after they 


have been shaped and put through a 
pressing operation. 

In the new process the brick under- 
goes two extra trimming and repressing 
the variation 


operations to eliminate 











PYRAMID OF BRICK MADE WITH AID OF DEVICE SHOWN IN FIG. 1, 
UNIFORMITY 


present. The bricks as they are manu- 
factured pass under a rotary cutter 
equipped with four knives operating at 
approximately 4000 revolutions per min- 
ute. This operation is performed just 
after the bricks are taken from the 
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repress, at which point formerly the 
product was finished except for putting 
the brick on the tunnel cars for dry- 


_ing. The cutter is so constructed that 


it can be adjusted to take care of wear 
on the blades in addition to being ad- 
justed for the desired thickness of brick 
being manufactured. 


Fig. 2 shows a photograph of steam- 
pressed firebrick and is an example 
of the uniformity of size produced by 
the new method of manufacture. It is 
claimed that the use of the trimming de- 
vice and the double pressing produces a 
brick which requires less mortar and 
consequently reduces the chances for 
failure at the joints. Fig. 1 is sketch 


showing the design of the trimming 
device. 
John W. Horne, until recently sec- 


retary of the Western Iron Stores Co., 
Milwaukee, dealer in machine tools, ma- 
chinery, mechanics’ tools, etc., has filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Lia- 
bilities of $134,656 are reported, with 
assets of $1631. Secured claims amount 
to $10,566. 


Taylor Society Discusses Management 


ANAGEMENT should be’ the 
M subject of severe scrutiny and 

criticism just as much as any 
other department of a manufacturing en- 
terprise, according to Charles R. Gow, 
president of the Associated Industries of 
three- 


Massachusetts, who opened the 


day session of the Taylor society at 
Boston last week. More than 200 mem- 
bers of the association, from all parts 
of the country, were in attendance, and 
true to its character the convention got 
down to business quickly and carried out 
its program with precision from. start 
to finish. 

The management of a company is usu- 
ally the point of origin of investigation. 
It is the management which applies 
the principles of efficiency to the sales 
and production and other departments. 
But who applies these principles to the 
depart- 


management and adiinistrative 


ments? It is this question which is 
answered to some extent by the Taylor 
society, an international organization de- 
voted to the science of management. 
Much interest was aroused by - the 
first paper of the convention, presented 
by Henry S. Dennison, president Denni- 
son Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. Mr. 
Dennison, speaking on the subject, “Who 
Can Hire Management?” declared that 


the manager of a manufacturing plant 
should select the directors, and not the 
directors the manager. 
was spiritedly 


This statement 
discussed pro and con 


by a large number of members, includ- 
ing Reginald Washburn, Worcester, 
Mass.; W. L. Gray, Boston; Francis B. 
Purdie, R. G. Dun & Co.; and C. F. 
Brown, Corona Typewriter Co. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that a 
manager should have more influence in 
the selection of directors than is usually 
the case. 

The subject of control of 
sales and production was discussed care- 
fully and at length by Joseph H. Barber, 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston. This com- 
pany is one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of master planning and budget 
fittings, 


scientific 


control. Its products, pipe 


valves, wrenches, are subject to sea- 
sonal fluctuations which heretofore 
caused employment and a large labor 


turnover. Now production is practically 
constant, varying only from year to year 
as the general trend of national busi- 
ness varies. 

Mr. Barber’s paper described in detail 
the origin and development of the Wal- 
worth whereby the production 
and sales of the company have been 
correlated with national business trend 
curves to the end that future perfor- 
mance is predicted with astounding ac- 
curacy. 

In brief the method has been to adapt 
past company records for comparison 
with national barometers. A study of 
records over a period of 15 years dis- 


closed close coincidence with a business 


system 





curve based on bank clearings and build- 
ing construction. Similar coin- 
cidence was assumed and from this, 
predictions were made. In 1922 actual 
sales came within 0.5 per cent of the 
estimate. 

Scientific study of industrial relations 
formed the chief discussion Friday af- 
ternoon. W. O. Lichtner, Thompson & 
Lichtner, Boston, spoke at considerable 
length on labor organizations. These, 
he said, certainly should not be ig- 
nored; they should be studied. The lead- 
ers should be impressed with the value 
of co-operation and of the introduction 
of scientific principles in relationships 
of labor to management. 

Mrs. Jane C. Williams, director of 
personnel, Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Mass., told how her company operates 
in agreement with organized labor, and 
yet maintains thorough scientific man- 
agement. Howard Coonley, president, 
Boston chamber of commerce, and Fred 
Cullen, president, Johnson Educator 
Food Co. were among those who dis- 
cussed this question, 

H. S. Person, managing director of 
Taylor society, spoke Friday evening 
on industrial psychology and in the dis- 
cussion which followed, Lillian M. Gal- 


future 


breth, Montclair, N. J., Prof. E. M. 
Chamberlin, Harvard, and others took 
part. 


The meetings of the society were held 
under the auspices of the New Eng- 
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land section of the Taylor society, Har- 
vard university school of business ad- 
ministration, Boston university college 
of business administration and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

A banquet to members and guests at 
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Walker Memorial building was part of 
the entertainment program. At this ban- 
quet Mrs, Frederick W. Taylor, widow 
of Frederick W. Taylor, in whose honor 
the society was named, was a guest of 
the society. 





News of 





Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 


Societies 








PRELIMINARY program has 
Aw announced for the second 

annual meeting of sheet steel 
executives at the Hotel Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va., May 
12-15. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is thé careful study, joint con- 
sideration. and discussion of vital prob- 
lems affetting the sheet steel industry. 
The tentative program is as follows: 


[ONDAY, MAY 12 


“e Evening 
Dinner an@edance. 
TUESDAY, MAY 13 

Morning 
“The Sheet Steel 
W. S. Horner, president, National 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
burgh; ‘Executive Responsibility,’ by 
A. Campbell, president, 
Tube Co., Youngstown, 
bility,’ by George M. 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
“Relation of Administration to Operation,’ 
by Clayton L. Patterson, secretary labor pu- 
reau, National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh; ‘Economic 
Factors and Administration of Industry,’ by 
Leslie M. Vickers, National Industrial Con- 
ference board, New York. 

Afternoon 


Industry,” by 
Association 
Pitts- 


James 


Address: 


O.; “Industrial Sta- 
Verity, president, 
Middletown, O.; 


Golt 


tournament. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 


Morning 
Addresses—‘*Economy and 
Waste in Sheet Steel Industry,” by 
Foote, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington; “Is the Trade Extension 
Plan Legal?” by T. D. McCloskey, general 
counsel. Subjects to be announced by Mur- 
ray Springer, Chicago; G. H. Charls, vice 
president, United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, 
: W. U. Follansbee, president, Follansbee 
Co., Pittsburgh; Severn P. Ker, presi- 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Afternoon 

tournament. 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 


Morning 

Addresses: “Labor Supply,” by Cyrus S. 
Ching, supervisor of industrial relations, United 
States Rubber Co., New York; “Better Un- 
derstanding Between Management and Men,” 
by James M. Larkin, assistant to president, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; ‘“De- 
velopment of Labor Saving Machinery in the 
Steel Industry,” by G. H. Charls, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, United Afioy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O.; “Public Policy and Pro- 
duction,” by James A. Emery, general counsel, 
National Manufacturers association, Washing- 
ton. 


Elimination — of 
E 


Bros. 
dent 


Golf 


Afternoon 


Golf tournament, 


* * * 


Hardware Men To Convene 

The metal branch of the National 
Hardware association of the United 
States will hold its thirteenth annual 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 9-10. A complete pro- 


Youngstown Sheet &- 





gram is not yet available but among 
the principal speakers will be Samuel 
Vauclain, president Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia and General 
Smedley D. Butler, director of public 
safety, Philadelphia. Registration will 
begin Thursday evening, May 8, and 
business will be held = on 
Friday and Saturday mornings. Enter- 
tainment features, of the program will 
include a and smoker on Fri- 
day evening and a visit to Valley Forge 
and Washington’s headquarters, Memo- 
rial chapel, Saturday 


sessions 


dinner 


etc., on after- 


noon, 
x * * 


Desribes New Oil Engine 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia sec- 
tion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers on April 22, G. A. 
Richardson, of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
and the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
Ltd., gave a talk on the new two-cycle 
diesel-type oil engine built by those 
companies. The speaker introduced for 
the first time a new 4-reel film featur- 
ing many of the details of this new en- 
gine which is designed not only for ma- 
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rine use but for land power plants as 
well. 
et 

Exhibiticn Space in Demand 

Demand for space for the international 
steel exposition which is to be con- 
ducted in conjunction with the annual 
convention ot the American Society for 
Steel Treating at the Commonwealth 


pier, Boston, Sept. 22-26, has become 
so great that all of the space on the 
original floor plan has become ex- 


hausted. Therefore, it has been neces- 
sary to open up another section of the 
pier, giving 50 additional booths. Prac- 
tically 20 per cent of this space has been 
The new section will be de- 
voted exclusively to machine tool ex- 
hibits and all will be operating. The 
total amount of floor space available for 
150,000 square 
feet as compared with 79,000 square feet 
at Pittsburgh last year. 


reserved. 


exposition purposes is 


ae ee 


Safety Conference at Cleveland 
An elaborate 
pared for the joint safety conference to 
be held at the Winton hotel, Cleveland, 
May 16 under the auspices of the en- 
gineering section of the National Safety 
the Cleveland Engineering 
the Ohio Safety 
The subject to be discussed 


program has been pre- 


council, SO- 


ciety and Society of 
Engineers. 
at the morning session is safety legisla- 
tion and codes, and among the speakers 


will be W. N. Fitch, Fisher Body Ohio 


Co., Cleveland; John Patterson, Hy- 
draulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland: 
Dr. A. G. Cranch, National C=rbon Co., 


Cleveland; J. M. Woltz, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., and 
president Society of Ohio Safety Engi- 
neers; H. H. Hamm, Cleveland Builders 
Supply & Brick Co., Plant 
housekeeping the 


Cleveland. 


will be discussed at 








Convention Cale nd ar 








April 28-30—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Spring meeting, Lafayette hotel, 
Buffalo. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary, 

April 30-May 2—Society of: Industrial Engi- 
neers—Annual convention, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo. George C. Dent, 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

May 8-9—British Iron and Steel institute. An- 
nual meeting at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London. G. C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria 
street, London, is secretary. 

May 9-10—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Annual meeting of Metal 
Branch, Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel- 
phia. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 


May 12-15—Sheet Steel Executives. Second an- 


nual convention, Hotel Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. W. S. Horner, 
1832 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man, 


May 13-15—American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware association. Annual convention at 
Westchester-Biltmore Country club, Rye, 
N. Y. George F. Greene, 47 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is secretary. 


May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel Cleveland, 
(Cleveland. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va.; T. James Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia; and F. D, Mitchell, 
1819 Broadway, New York, are the secre- 
taries respectively. 


May 20-23—National Association of Purchas 
Agents. Annual convention, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. W. L. Chandler, 19 Park place, 
New York, is secretary. . 


May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


May 22-23—National Pipe and Supply asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland. 
George L. MclIlvane, 909 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 
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afternoon session by Rodney Morrison Jr., 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland; Walter 
Sturrock, National Lamp Works, Cleve- 
land; F. C. Allen, Allen & Billmyre 
Co., Inc., New York; E. W. Hulet, Con- 
sulting engineer, Cleveland. Frank A. 
Scott, president, Warnew & Swasey Co. 


and president of the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society, Cleveland, wiil preside 
at an informal dinner in the evening. 


Speakers at the dinner will be Clarence 
L. Collens, president, Reliance Electric 


& Engineering Co., Cleveland; J. J. 
Sullivan, judge, court of appeals, of 
Cuyahoga county, Cleveland; and Dr. 


R. M. Little, chief, bureau of rehabilita- 
tion, New York state department of edu- 


cation. 


Well Balanced Program Is 


Announced for Institute 


The American Iron and Steel institute 
will hold its twenty-fifth general meet- 
ing at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Friday, May 23. Following is the 
list of 
morning and afternoon sessions: 

“The Manufacture of Steel for Ord- 
nance Purposes,” by Commander J. B. 
Rhodes, United States navy yard, Wash- 
ington; “The Influence of the Composi- 


papers to be presented at the 


tion of Iron Ores on the Cost of Man- 
ufacture of Pig Iron,” by H. Foster 
Bain. director, United States bureau of 


mines, Washington; “Selling Practices in 
the Steel Industry,” by Ernest T. Weir, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; 


“Uniform Coking Coal ‘as a Factor in 


Blast Furnace Economy,” by Walther 
Mathesius, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; 
“Hardened and Ground Rolls,” by J. R. 
Adams, superintendent of research, the 
Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia; 


“Power Requirements for Rolling Steel,” 


by Gordon Fox, electrical engineer, 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago; and 
“Gas Cleaning, Wet and Dry Methods,” 
by G. M. Hohl, Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Welding Society Elects 


E. H. Ewertz, general manager of the 
Moore plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., has been elected president of 
the American Welding 
Wry, General Electric Co., 


society. he 2 
Lynn, Mass., 


has been elected vice president for the 


New York and New England district. 
J. D. Conway, secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Supply Manufacturers associa- 


tion, has been elected vice president for 
H. S. Mann, 


Chicago for the 


the middle eastern district. 
district 

Metal & 
vice president for the middle west. Newl) 
elected directors include E. M. T. Ryder, 
Third Avenue railway; A. S. 
Air Reduction Sales Co.; J. 


engineer at 
Thermit Corp., has been e'ected 


Kinsey, 
H. Deppeler, 
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Metal & Thermit 
Slack, Torchweld 
York. 


and W. A. 
New 


Corp. 
Equipment Co., 


Refractory Linings 


For Electric Furnaces Discussed by 
Electrochemists at Philadelphia 


Various problems in connection with 
refractory linings for electric furnaces 
were discussed at a round table luncheon 
at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Electrochemical society in Phila- 
delphia, April 24, The discussions 
were presided over by Dr. M. L. Hard- 
mann, director of the research labora- 
tory of the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and the session was opened 
by Dr. Albert Stansfield, professor of 
metallurgy, McGill university, Toronto, 
Can. Among those present was Otto 
Frick of Sweden, inventor of the Frick 
electric induction furnace, who spoke. 
One point extensively discussed was the 
extent to which lining troubles are due 
to unsatisfactory refractories or to the 
poor use of the refractory. It was the 
consensus of opinion that more trouble 
is due to poor use than to poor quality. 

Considerable discussion centered upon 
the question as to whether fused mag- 
nesia is preferable to burned magnesia 
and it was pointed out that fused mag- 
nesia has less contraction but a higher 
cost, so that the choice depends on the 
factors involved. It was pointed out 
that dolomite has been used successfullv 
in electric furnace bottoms in place of 
magnesite. One speaker told of melting 
13,000 tons on a dolomite bottom on a 
basic electric furnace. It was_ stated, 
however, that dolomite should not be 
ordered too far ahead of its 
it deteriorates with age. 

The roof problem was discussed. It 
was regarded likely that roofs of mag- 
nesite or some other substitute will be 
developed in the future but that the 
most useful material at present continues 
to be silica. 

Attendance at the discussion was much 


use, since 


larger than expected, about 140  par- 
ticipating. The character of the dis- 
cussion reflected widespread interest in 


electric furnace refractories. 


Insurance Policies Show 
Employment Shifts 


The extent to which wage earners shift 
from one occupation to another, as evi- 
denced by the records of industrial pol- 
icyholders in a large life insurance com- 
pany, is the subject of a special article 
in the April issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, published by the department of 
labor. The study was limited to the 
records of the occupation at the time of 
the issuance of the policy and that at 
the time of death. The cases, 4198 in 
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all, were selected at random among 
those men upon whom the company paid 
death claims during a three-month pe- 
riod in 1923. 

Only 41.5 per cent were found in the 
same occupation at death as at the time 
of issuance of the insurance, although 
57.3 per cent remained in the same in- 
dustry. The proportions remaining in 
the same occupation varied considerably 
with the several occupations. In gen- 
eral the degree of skill required seemed 
to be the most important factor in de- 
termining the occupational stability of 
workers, although a large proportion of 
the shifting of occupations is believed to 
be due to the arduous labor involved and 
to exposure to dusts, fumes, and poisons. 


Plan Furnace in Georgia 


Birmingham, Ala., April 28.—Y. A. 
Dyer and associates have started work 
on the erection of a temporary fur- 
nace at Cave Springs, Ga., on the 
Alabama line with which will be used 
in manufacturing pig iron through a 
new method patent for which has been 
obtained. The Southern Metallurgical 
Co. with capital stock of $40,000 has 
been incorporated in Birmingham, by 
Y. A. Dyer, D. G. Edwin, G. T. 
Galloway, Cad Jones, J. Wiley Logan 


.and G. C. Starcher. 


Buys Pacific Car Company 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has purchased the controlling inter- 
est in Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Se 
attle. The Pacific company was or- 
ganized in 1917 and was a consoli- 
dation of two car plants that then ex- 
isted, the Seattle Car & Mfg. Co. and 
Twohy Bros. A reorganization of the 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. now is 
under way and the present capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000 is being increased to 
more than $2,000,000. All of the pres- 
ent staff will be retained with the ex- 


ception that William Pigott, chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
John Twohy, president, will resign 


but will remain on the board of di- 
rectors. W. M. Hager, assistant to 
the president of the American Car & 
Foundry Co., will be chairman of the 
board of directors of the Pacific com- 
pany, and L. T. Carroll, formerly of 
the executive staff of the American 
company, will be president. H. W. 
Curd is vice president and general 
manager, W. S. Bassage, secretary 
and treasurer, F. W. Criswell, gen- 
eral sales manager and E. H. Fehnel, 
assistant general sales manager. 


Western Foundry & Furnace Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $99,000. 
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Survey Metal Trades Problems 


National Association Centers Attention at Annual Convention on Industrial Relations 
—Committee Is Named—68 Per Cent of Members Training 
Craftsmen—Little Labor Difficulty Reported 


industry, particular attention was devoted to 

the work of the plant physician and to indus- 
trial training at the twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Metal Trades association at the hotel 
Astor, New York City, April 23-24. Virtually one 
entire session was given over to a discussion of this 
subject, with various references to it at other times. 
Interest also was manifested in industrial training, both 
subjects being treated with particular earnestness in 
view of pending legislation, which would impose still 
further restrictions on immigration. 

The work the association is achieving along edu- 
cational lines was brought out by a committee re- 
port which showed that 756, or 68 per cent of the 
members now are training one or more kinds of 
craftsmen. Apprenticeship training leads the list with 
544 employers; operator or specialist training fol- 


FR istiotey, pe the trend of current thought in 


are at present training employes in all these groups. 

Tabulation of 682 replies to a questionnaire issued 
by the association revealed the fact that 278 mem- 
bers regarded the outlook over the next six months 
as fair; 285 as good, and 75 as very good. How- 
ever, a month or so has passed since this tabulation 
was made. 

Little labor difficulty among the members of the 
association was revealed in the report of Commis- 
sioner Homer D. Sayre. During the year ending 
February the association was called upon to settle 
but two strikes, and at present has but two active. 
It was also brought out that the paid-up member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor at its last 
convention was 2,926,468, a decrease of 28 per cent 
from 1922. This decrease was regarded as especially 
significant in view of the increased activity in most 
lines of industry during 1923. The federation, it was 





HE annual dinner of the National 

; Metal Trades association, April 23 

was featured by an address by S. 
K. Ratcliffe, London, journalist and 
economist. The enrollment at the con- 
vention was a little over 300, a slight 
falling off from the year before. 

Paul C. DeWolfe, of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I, 
was elected president, succeeding W. W. 
Coleman, of the Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee. 
Owing to a recent automobile accident, 
Mr. De Wolfe was unable to attend the 
convention, although he is reported to be 
recovering rapidly and was expected up 
until virtually the hour of closing. Other 
officers elected for the ensuing term 
are: First vice president, Paul T. Norton, 
of the Case Crane & Engineering Co.; 
Columbus, Ohio; second vice president, 
Harold C. Smith, Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago; and treasurer, J. W. O'Leary, 
of the Arthur J. O’Leary & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 

Councilors for the next two years 
are: Horace P. Dix, Wilmarth & Mor- 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. W. 
Russell, Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., 
Detroit; Frederick Fosdick, Fitchburg 
Steam Engine Co., Fitchburg, Mass. ; 
C. B. Hayes, Hayes Wheel Co., Jack- 
son, Mich.; C. R. Gardinor, Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.; and 
W. D. Oakes, the Oakes Co., Indiana- 


polis. Councilors to fill the unexpired 
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lows closely with 471 and foreman training next 
fk with 325. What was regarded as particularly grat- 
ifving was the fact that 22 members of the association 


terms of Harold C. Smith and Paul T. 
Norton are W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus 
Co., Milwaukee, and E. J. Miller, St. 
Louis Screw Co., St. Louis. Justus H. 
Schwache, of William Sellers & Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, was appointed hon- 
orary councilor. 

Discussing the work of the association, 
the retiring president, Mr. Coleman, 
stated that the organization had always 
insisted upon proper wages for the 
worker in proportion to his efficiency and 
productiveness. “This has always been 
considered one of the foundation stones of 
its policy, and has been a leading factor 
in the comparative freedom of the metal 
working industries, from labor disturb- 
ances,” he said. The president stated that 
in the past year or so there has been 
a decided tendency upon the part of 
labor unions to recognize the soundness 
of this principle. 

He stated that while in past years 
attention was centered on means, meth- 
ods and economy of production as major 
factors in mdustry, it in recent years has 
turned more toward human _ relations. 
“There has been a more general recogni- 
tion of the fact,” he declared, “that 
while rates for labor are a matter for 
barter, depending in a measure upon sup- 
ply and demand, when the contract has 
been made, the factor of human relations 
has been introduced, which must be 
dealt with and which requires treat- 
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said, is secretly conducting a nation-wide campaign 
for members, hoping to bolster up its ranks before 
the workmen generally realize its present condition. 


Committee To Study Human Relations 


ment different from any other element in 
industry.” 

The association, the speaker states, was 
among the first to recognize this and to 
give expression to it through its mem- 
bers, who have established in their plants 
many of those things which tend to 
improve working conditions, and relations 
between employer and employe. He re- 
ferred particularly to educational and 
training methods, various measures for 
improving and conserving the health of 
those engaged in industry, and to the 
greater opportunities provided for work- 
ers to express themselves about condi- 
tions under which they work. 

President Coleman regarded the intro- 
duction of the physician in industry as 
one of the great accomplishments in this 
direction, and recommended the establish- 
ment of a standing committee to assist 
in this and cther matters to be known 
as the committee on industrial relations, a 
proposal later adopted. 

Discussing the open shop, the retiring 
president said there were some who 
ascribed its success to conspiracy among 
employers to destroy organized labor. 
He declared he had never neard of any 
such conspiracy and doubted that if even 
one existed, it could have been so highly 
successful. 

“In my opinion, we must look for a 
constructive rather than a_ destructive 
cause,” Mr. Coleman stated. “I believe 
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it will be found in part in the general 
support given to the open shop principle 
by the public because of its belief in fair- 
ness and justice.” 

The importance of manufacturers tak- 
ing an earnest interest in legislative matters 
W. Fischer. 
He said that organized labor was keep- 


was stressed by Secretary L. 


ing a close check on legislative develop- 
ments and was making a strong bid for 
polical secretary 
warned the members of the many eco- 
nomic fallacies supporting the proposed 
amendment to the constitution regulating 
the employment of persons under 18 years 
of age. This proposal he said, has al- 
ready been reported by the judiciary com- 
mittees of both the senate and the house 


dominance. The 


of representatives, with favorable recom- 
mendations. He added that congress 
seems to be committed to national legis- 
safeguarding childhood, 


lation properly 


and the ratification of a suitable amend- 


Constructive 


review ot 


N INTERESTING 
the association, “A Quarter 
Century of Constructive Achive- 
ment” was conducted by. several 
former presidents of the organization, in- 


cluding, H. N. Covell, 1903-4-5, Lidger- 


wood Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; F. K. Cope- 
land, 1908-10 Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago; Henry D. Sharpe, 1912-13, 


Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co., Providence, 
R. I.; and Herbert H. Rise, 1914-15-16, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Mr Copeland. took the occasion to stress 
the importance of the education of the 
employer as well as the employe. Manu- 
facturers, he said, are inclined to be a 


‘ 


rather “smug lot” and too often are 
slow in adopting more modern develop- 
He urged 


manufacturers to get in more intimate 


ments in present-day practice. 


touch with their employes. He believed 
that even a half-hour conference three or 
four times a year, provided the shop is 
not too large, is greatly effective in in- 
creasing the morale and loyalty of the 
force and in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between the management and 
the men. 

He declared that if there were a wage 
revision or some other matter of special 
importance to the employes it is far 
better for the executive to go before the 
men and make the announcement, pos- 
sibly explaining why such’ change or 
move is necessary rather than simply 
posting up some curt statement. If the 
plant is too large it would probably be 
necessary for this duty to devolve upon 
the foreman; however, he added it is 
highly desirable, whenever possible, for 
the “old man” to do it himself. 

Interesting addresses on the problems 
involved in industrial training were those 
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ment by the requisite three-fourths ma- 
jority seems to be morally certain. 

“Nevertheless, care is necessary to pre- 
vent what has been amply termed ‘Vol- 
steadizing’ our child labor,” he said. 
“Since the proposed amendment confers 
upon congress authority to regulate labor 
by children and minors under the age 
of 18 years, it virtually empowers con- 
gress to prohibit farmer’s boys and 
others from working on the farms dur- 
ing vacation periods, or city school boys 
under 18. years from selling newspapers, 
or even college students from working 
in the morning or evening, or during 
vacation time to pay their way. WNa- 
turally, such an amendment would re- 
quire the creation of another govern- 
ment bureau with all that this implies 
by way of further confusion and em- 
barrassment to industry. 

“If this amendment passes in its pres- 
ent form, I believe it will be due mainly 
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to the ignorance and apathy of the gen- 
eral public as to its real meaning and 
consequently it is goimg to require the 
united efforts of the employers of the 
entire nation to point out its economic 
effects and possiblities.” 

Discussing the need of industrial educa- 
tion, Harold C. Smith, chairman of the 
committee in charge, pointed out that the 
demand for all around mechanics has by 
far outstripped the visible supply and 
concurrently has increased out of all 
proportions to the increase in popula- 
tion. Census reports show there was an 
increase of 15 per cent of population in 
the last decade. They also show there 
has been an increase of 35 per cent in 
the number of so-called mechanics and 
an increase of 495 per cent in the number 
of tool and dye makers. It seems evi- 
dent, Mr. Smith said, that this latter 
group has absorbed the supply of skilled 
men and the demand still is growing. 


Achievements Reviewed 


presented by John C. Spence, Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; George P. Aborn, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
East Cambridge, Mass., and Thomas 
Shipley, York Mfg. Co., York, Pa. Mr. 
Shipley described the system of manual 
and industrial training installed in the 
York public schools a few years ago, 
patterned much along the line of the sys- 
tem prevailing in Fitchburg. Mass., and 
which has met wih much - success. 
He stated that the freshman in the high 
school taking this course, spends one hour 
every day under the instruction of special 
teachers. During the following years, 
however, he alternates every two weeks 
during the school year between school 
and plant, the manufacturers of York 
co-operating in this work. The boys are 
paid for their time in accordance with an 
agreement entered into with the manu- 
facturers at the beginning of the course. 
The student also works in the manu- 
facturing plant during the summer vaca- 
tions with the exception of two weeks 
each year. 

Mr. Shipley stated that notwithstand- 
ing the increase in the number of boys 
factories during their 
vacation, the manufacturers thus far 
have been able to take care of them. 
At the conclusion of his address he was 


going into the 


asked if his course did not conflict with 
state laws governing the employment of 
miners, which in Pennsylvania affects all 
boys under 16 years of age. Discussion 
developed that few of the boys were 
much under that age at the conclusion of 
the freshman year and that, furthe:, 
special permits were possible where the 
boy’s employment in shops were a part 
of his course of training. 

Of considerable interest to the mem- 


bers were the statements of manufacturers 
from several districts to the effect that 
they were having no difficulty in obtain- 
ing all of the boys their facilities could 
handle. Mr. Shipley, in the discussion 
following his paper, stated that at the 
beginning, the course required the students 
to alternate between shop and _ school 
every other week. This, he said, did 
not prove satisfactory as the student no 
sooner would get into the swing of do- 
ing one think before he had to change 
to another. 

A point brought out by ex-president 
Rise, was that the adoption of the 8- 
hour day was not gaining in the measure 
expected in some quarters a few years 
ago. Many shops, he stated, are still 
working on a nine or 10-hour schedule, 
where it is not necessary to operate three 
shifts daily. He expressed the opinion 
that the 8-hour day would not be as 
general in the steel industry had producers 
adopted earlier a schedule of three 8- 
hour shifts on their 24-hour operations. 

In a review of Russian conditions, 
Count Ilya Tolstoy, son of the great 
Russian writer, declared his belief that 
bolshevism in that country is doomed 
to early failure However, he urged 
manufacturers not to attempt to do busi- 
ness with Russia at this time, but to 
watch her markets closely and be fully 
prepared when the time does come. He 
felt that this country would make a 
great mistake, if it were to recognize 
the present government, which he said 
was abhorrent to all true Russians. 

Count Tolstoy stated that the govern- 
ment in recent months has revised many 
of its early policies. It has turned back 
to their owners many of the smaller 

(Concluded on Page 1188) 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





resentative at Rochester, N. 

Y., for the Phoenix Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, after May 1 will have 
his headquarters at 715 City Sav- 
ings Bank building, Albany N. 
Y. Mr. Case was located in the 
Rochester office for the Phoenix com- 
pany for the past 14 years. The change 
was made subsequent to the enlarg- 
ment. of Mr. Case’s territory through 
the addition of Connecticut, Vermont 


& esentat G. CASE, district rep- 


and Massachusetts down to and _ in- 
cluding Worcester. 
* * * 


Leigh Best, senior vice president of 


the American Locomotive Co., New 
York, is recovering from an operation at 
Roosevelt hospital. 

¢ @ 2 


Dr. Ing. W. Beumer, who was editor 
of the economic section of Stahl und 
Eisen, Dusseldorf, for 37 years, recently 
resigned, 

a 

T. D. Wood, director of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., has returned from Europe and 
Egypt. 

a er 

N. W. Duffin, recently connected with 
George Canning & Co., Marshall build- 
ing, Cleveland, dealer in iron and steel 
products, formerly was purchasing agent 
of the Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co. 

i 

W. C. Davis, for 23 years associated 
with the Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has become general 


manager of the Foote Bros. Gear & 
Machine Co., Chicago. 
x * Ox 

E. W. Wingerter, recently appointed 

district sales monager at Cincinnati, for 

Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, 

Pa., formerly was connected with the 

Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., LeMoyne 


Steel Co. and C. M. Bigger Co. 
* * * 

Charles F. Rand, past president of the 
United States Engineering society and 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, sails for Europe 
April 26. 

x * * 

John A. Camm, who was president of 
the Western Iron Co., Milwau- 
kee, until March 1, now is connected 
with the W. F. & John Barnes Co., 
Rockford, Ill., as sales manager. He 


Stores 


was for many years sales manager of 














the Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwau- 
kee, retiring to take the presidency of 


the Western Iron Stores Co. in 1922. 
ok ok * 

J. A. Long, recently appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Woodward Iron 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., as reported in 
Iron TRADE Review, April 10, became 
associated with that company Oct. 15, 














J. A. LONG 


1920, as assistant to the vice president 

and general manager. Prior to that time 

he was connected with the Lorain, O., 

works of the National Tube Co., with 

which he had served in various capacities 

for a period of more than 21 years. 
ok ok * 

E. S. Newcomb, district manager at 
for Charles Engelhard, Inc, 
New York, recently sold an installation 
of pyrometers to the National plant at 
Strasburg, O., of the Stowe-Fuller Co., 


Cleveland 


Cleveland, manufacturer of brick. 
* * x 
Ralph L. Jones, assistant secretary of 


the subsidiary companies of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., and 
formerly assistant secretary of the La 
Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O., has 
resigned his position after 18 years serv- 
this company. 

+ tem 


ice with 


Clifton Reeves, for the last five years 
industrial engineer for Willys-Over- 
land Co. at Toledo, O., has opened 
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offices at 149 Broadway, New York, 


where with his staff he will engage 
in a general industrial engineering 
practice. 
* * * 
George M. Judd, secretary of the 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
was elected to the board of that com- 


pany to succeed the late Waldo H. 
Marshall. Other directors were re- 
elected. At the organization meeting 
of American Brake Shoe company 
officers, executive committee and fin- 
ance committee were re-elected. 

* * * 


Frank P. Flinn has become master me- 
chanic of the Terre Haute, Indiana- 
polis & Eastern Traction Co., Terre 
Haute division. Mr, Flinn has _ been 
for some time superintendent of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. Previous 
to going to Terre Haute he was con- 
nected with the Westinghouse Machine 
Co. and Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh. 
burgh. 

* *k * 

Dr. Willis A. Moore, formerly direc- 
tor of personnel of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind., and the Dalton Add- 


ing Machine Co., Cincinnati, has been 
appointed director of the newly or- 
ganized safety council in Cinoinnati. 
Dr. Moore was the first president of 
the National Industrial Speakers’ bu- 
reau, organized at the close of the 
war, 
* * x 

G. A. Swain, assistant to manager, 


supply sales department, of the West- 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, has been elected chair- 
man of a new section of the Electric 


Power club. The section including in- 
struments and instrument transformers, 
was recently organized. Mr. Swain, who 
the instruments and 
committee of the Ameri- 
Electrical Engineers, 
also has been appointed chairman of the 
the in- 
pertain- 


is chairman of 
measurements 
can Institute of 
institute’s section for revising 
standardization 
ing to instrument transformers 
oe o* Sal 

M. H. Hallenbeck, formerly 
engineer in paper and rubber mill 
work for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. at Boston, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the Allen- 
Bradley Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Hallen- 
beck’s office will be in the Compton 
building, Boston. He was graduated 


stitute’s rules 


sales 
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from Pratt institute as an_ electrical 
engineer and was connected with the 
Westinghouse company at East Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Buffalo 
and Boston. He is a member of the 


Electrical En- 


Texas, 
American Institute of 
gineers. 
* * & 
Harold Stanley, recently re-elected 
to the board of directors of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., resigned from that 
capacity last year. 
* + + 
Albert Walton has been elected vice 
president and member of the board of 
the Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of hardware specialties. 
* + * 
William Lintern, president of the 
Nichols-Lintern Co., 
facturer of railway, vehicle and mill sup- 


Cleveland, manu- 
plies, sails for Europe May 8 for an 
extended business trip, 

+ * * 

Elmer A. Gullberg, superintendent of 
the Union Malleable Iron Co., East 
Moline, Ill., has resigned from that 
company, effective May 31, to become as- 
sistant manager of the Columbus Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Columbus, O. 


* * 7 
Harvey D. Stalnaker, for several 
years head of the Stalnaker Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, New York and Cleveland 
on May 1 will take over the manage- 
ment of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Ohio Iron & Metal Co. 
* * + 
Dr. W. F. M. Goss, past-president 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has been appointed as the 
representative for that society to the 
semicentennial exercises at Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind, May 1-3. 
* > + ’ 


Charles B. Penrose, a member of 
the standing committee on local sections 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has been elected president 
of the Princeton Engineering associa- 
tion, 
a: ar ae 

W. A. Thomas, president 
of the Brier Hill Steel Co., who ts 
now interested in several sheet plants, on 
his return from a three months’ trip to 
Europe, declares he is optimistic on the 
business situation both at home and 
abroad. 


formerly 


“an Be 
C. F. Hutchins recently connected with 
Waldo, Egbert & McClain, Buffalo, N 
Y., in its Boston office, formerly was 
with the New England Coal & Coke 
Co. and FEF. Arthur Tutein, 
Boston office of the Waldo, Egbert com- 
street. 


Inc. The 


pany is at 111 Devonshire 


. * * 


H. Birchard 
and H. V. 


Taylor, Conrad Lauer 
Coes, have been appointed 
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by Fred R. Low, president of the 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 

neers, as delegates to the American 

Society of Political and Social Science 

to be held in Philadelphia, May 16-17. 
* -* *“* 

Paul C. DeWolf, who was elected 
president of the National Metal Trades 
association at the convention held 
in New York last week, is assistant 
treasurer of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. DeWolf 
graduated from Brown university and 
has been identified with the Brown & 
Sharpe company for a number of years. 
He has been active in the National 
Metal Trades association, having been 
clected as councilor in 1920 to fill an 


DeWOLF 


PAUL C. 


unexpired term. He was re-elected in 
1921, and 1922 was made second vice 
president, which office he had held dur- 
ing the past two years. Mr. DeWolf 
also is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

+ * * 

W. C. Dickey, New York sales man- 
ager for the Brier Hill Steel Co., until 
that company was bought by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. now is repre- 
senting the Worth Steel Co., maker 
of steel plates, and the Thomas Sheet 
Steel Co., manufacturer of sheets. Mr. 
Dickey has his headquarters at 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Sell Iron Ore to Germany 


Torento Ont., April 29.—The British 
Empire Steel Corp. has received an 
order from Germany for 100,000 tons 
of iron ore. President Wolvin states 
that another mine will be. opened at 


Bell island New Foundland. 
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a Decline 


March Shows 


In Refractories 


New business in refractories fell off 
measurably during March, as shown by 
data compiled and issued by the Refrac- 
tories Manufacturers’ association. The 
drop in net new business in fire clay 
was 11 per cent, from 86 per cent of the 
capacity reporting in February to 75 per 
cent in March. In connection with 
silica brick was canceled than in any 
from 82 per cent of capacity reporting 
in February to 67 per cent in March. In 
silica brick the drop was perhaps has- 
tened by the greater number of cancel- 
lations in March. In that month more 
silica brick was cancelled than in any 
month since last December, 8 per cent 
of capacity reporting, against a nominal 
percentage for February. In fire clay 
cancellations in March were greater than 
in February although the percentage of 
capacity is about the same. March pro- 
duction of fire clay brick was greater by 
8 per cent than February, but shipments 
were approximately the same in both 
months. Production and shipments in 
silica brick increased over February 19 
and 13 per cent respectively. In con- 
nection with stocks on hand March 3], 
which are so much greater than unfilled 
orders on that date, it is pointed out that 
these stocks include many special shapes 
made up for regular customers in ad- 
vance of their regular specifications. 
These are not available for the open 
market and could not be applied on or- 
ders of standard shapes. The actual 
“free” stock of 9-inch equivalents March 
31 was 70,222,588, all grades of fire clay 
brick, and 7,101,122, all grades of silica 
brick. The detailed figures follow: 


FIRE CLAY 


Mar. 31, Feb. 29, 
1924 1924 

Capacity reporting...... 51,132,300 54,657,000 
On hand last day preced- 

| iu. EE, ae 133,526,240 138,883,589 

PENNONE 5h S.o ss chwae's 42,776,856 41,358,879 

eer eee 38,111,554 40,026,883 
On hand last day cur- 

ltt CE is conc cnt 138,191,542 140,215,585 
New orders received dur- 

ee WE Lidice wae 38,931,427 47,778,422 

Cancellations ........<0. 492,577 787,080 

Net new business ...... 38,438,850 46,991,342 


Unfilled orders last day 


current month ........ 50,632,764 55,320,501 


SILICA BRICK 
Mar. 31, Feb. 29, 
1924 1924 
Capacity reporting 8,019,667 9,759,667 
On hand last day pre- 
Past 12,809,951 15,118,353 
.Cese eds cin 6,604,985 6,203,189 


ceding. month 
Production 


ee ree 6,464,762 6,521,783 
Qn hand last day cur- 

pent teeeth oie. .séca 12,950,174 14,799,759 
New orders received dur- 

a ae 6,053,185 8,046,696 


Cancellations 666,706 10,458 


Net new business 5,386,479 8,036,238 
Unfilled orders last day 
current month ...... 9,788,665 11,881,647 
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Employes Buy General 
Electric Bonds 


Employes of the General Electric Co., 
are owners of, or are paying on the in- 
stallment plan for, a total of $11,458,260 
in General Electric Employe’s Securities 
Corp. bonds. This was announced after 
a tabulation had been made of the sub- 
scriptions to the third offering of the 
bonds, these subscriptions amounting to 
$5,339,800. 

The total bonds subscribed for in all 
three offerings, in the various factories 
of the company, are as follows: Schen- 
ectady, $3,584,010; West Lynn, $373,570; 
River Works, Lynn, $1,196,400;  Pitts- 
field, $737,570; Erie $833,770; Fort 
Wayne, $742,150; Edison Lamp Works, 
$617,140; National Lamp Works, $1,003,- 
310; all other factories, $581,790; general 
office, $986,120; district offices, $802,430. 

The number of the company’s employes 
who have subscribed to these bonds, which 
pay 8 per cent as long as the individual 
remains with the General Electric, is 
around $267,100, 

An index of the effectiveness of 
system which rewards workers for sug- 
gestions is found in the recent compila- 
tion made by suggestion committees op- 
erating in plants of the company. Of 
the 8078 suggestions reviewed 1752 were 
accepted. Awards ranging from $1 to 
$500 were paid, making a total of $22,- 
988 paid during 1923. 

Employes of the Schenectady plant 
will have the assistance of the company 
in financing the purchase of homes. 
If an employe has 15 per cent of the 
price, and has provided for the first 
mortgage, the company will assist him in 
financing a second mortgage through a 
bank. 


the 


Schenectady 


Virginia Iron Net Smaller 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
Roanoke, Va., reports gross revenue of 
$1,420,744 and operating profit of $65,- 
008 for the first quarter. After crediting 
other income and allowing for interest, 
taxes and other deductions, the company 
reports net income at $5792. A 
ago net income was $243,559. 


year 


Hydraulic Reports Profits 


Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, reports 
net sales for March of $566,389 and net 
profit of $59,680, according to the re- 
ceiver’s report. This compares’ with 
$67,013 for February and $37,152 for 
January, making $163,845 for the quar- 
ter. The company has approximately 


$3,000,000 of 8 per cent bonds outstand- 


ing, so that at present rate company 
earned $103,845 in excess of interest 
charges the first three months this _ 


This would make profit and loss 


year. 
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deficit $3,294,388 on March 31, compared 
with $3,421,081 Jan. 31. 


Foundry Activity in Ohio 
Shows Gainin March 


Ohio foundry operations showed a sat- 
isfactory improvement in March ac- 
cording to the report of the Ohio 
State Foundrymen’s association. March 
activity stood at 79.9 per cent of nor- 
mal or capacity, as compared with the 
February indicated figure of 74.1 per 
cent. The rate for March, 1923, was 
83 per cent. Actual production of cast- 
ings during the month totaled 23,331 
tons. Total stocks on hand with 25,- 
626 tons on March 31 increased to 87.7 
per cent. The corresponding figure for 
February was 78 per cent and for one 
year ago 95.2 per cent. 

Stocks received decreased to 59 per 
cent. The February figure was 60 per 
cent and one year ago 73 per cent. Non- 
ferrous operations showed a slight de- 
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cline over February. March was on 
the basis of 65.4 per cent of capacity 
as against 66 per cent in February. Last 
year ago the operations represented 80.2 
per cent. 


Manufacturers’ Problems 


To Be Di scussed 


Washington, April 29.—Plans for 
the manufacturers’ group session to 
be held at Cleveland, May 6, as part 
of the twelfth annual meeting of the 
chamber of commerce of the United 
States, have been announced by E. 
W. McCullough, manager of the cham- 
ber’s department of manufacture. Ar- 
thur H. Young, manager, industrial 
relations for the International Harves- 
ter Co., George K. Burgess, director, 
bureau of standards, department of 
commerce, and James E. Kavanaugh, 
second vice president, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, 
the speakers announced. 


are 





Obituaries 














UGUSTUS W. H.' GRIEPE, 
A superintendent of design of the 


Electric Bond & Share Co., 
died at his home in New York, 
April 7. He was born in_ Ber- 
lin, Germany, July 13, 1876. At 
various times he was connected 
with F. Schabeuthan & Co., Berlin, con- 
tractors; G. Skrzivan & Co, Riga, 
Russia, and German Garwin Machine 
Works, becoming chief engineer of 


the last named company. In 1913 Mr. 
Griepe formed the Turbo Co, New 
York, manufacturing a gas turbine of 
which he was inventor. He later joined 


the Electric Bond company. 
* * * 
Hugh Hoy, vice president of the 


Elmira Boiler & Iron Works, Elmira, 
N. Y.. died at his home in that city 


recently. 
* * * 


Frank D. Orr, Duluth, manager in the 
Lake Superior district for E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., died in Los Angeles, 


April 18, at the age of 68 years. 
* * * 


John E. Parker, general manager of 
the Bell Furnace & Mfg. Co., North- 
died April 17 at his home in that city. 
dide April 17 at his home in that city. 
He became connected with the Bell Fur- 
nace company about a year ago as man- 
ager of the company. 

x * x j 
John H. Lord, for 18 years a travel- 


ing salesman for Jos. T. Ryerson & 








Son, Chicago, in Louisville, Ky., and 
Chicago territory, died at his home 
in Louisville, recently. 

x *k x 


Max Cohen, 68 years old, until two 
years ago president of M. Cohen & 
Son Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
steel products and dealer in iron and 
steel scrap, died at his home in that 
city April 22. 


+ * * 
James R. McLaughlin, president of the 
McLaughlin Corp., Brockport, N. Y., 


manufacturer of metalware, died at his 
home in that city April 26, at the age 


of 64 years. He was at one time 
connected with the Atlantic Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

+ * + 


Frank Lenahan, president of Frank 
Lenahan & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of machinery, dealer in 
iron and steel scrap, etc. died at 
his home in that city recently. Mr. 
Lenahan started with a small foundry 
and later went into the iron and steel 


scrap trade. 
* * * 


Herbert J. Desson, manager of the De- 
troit office of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of steel products, 
died at his home in that city April 16. 
at the age of 44 years. Mr. Desson was 
born in Cleveland and joined the Blaw- 
Knox Co. in 1916, Irving A. Pfeil, 
of the Chicago office has been appointed 
as Mr. Desson’s successor. 
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Review of Constructive 


Achievements 
(Concluded from Page 1184) 
plants which the government confiscated 
earlier in its regime. He said that the 
government still retains control of the 
railroads, mines, and some of the larger 
plants. jut some of these industries, 
he stated, the government would gladly 
relinquish control of were it not for the 
fact that it might add, temporarily at 
least a milljon or so additional men to 
the already large number now unemployed. 
While conditions in some of the larger 
improved those in 

little 
living 


cities are somewhat 


the rural districts are 


generally, are 


changed. 
Peasants, 
very primitive circumstances, and under a 
burden of exorbitant taxation. Count 
Tolstoy stated that the agricultural fam- 
ine was due not so much to land con- 
ditions, but to the fact that the peasantry 
had lost incentive to work. The soviet 
which had decreed that nothing should 
be bartered and sold and that everything 
of whatever nature was common property, 
had seized all the crops except just 
enough to support the peasants and their 
families. Thus the agriculturists 
to the idea that it did not profit them 
to raise anything except for their own 
The speaker reviewed the 


came 


consumption. 
developments over the last six or seven 
years describing the inception of the revo- 


lution and the subsequent events most 
vividly. 
Asserting that the American farmer 


has lost in the last three years all that 
he had made during the war, L. J. Tabor, 
master of the National Grange, enumer- 
ated several remedial measures. He said 
that, there should be better marketing fac- 
ilities, a system of co-operative production 
and a reduction in the cost of govern- 
ment. These, he believed, were the most 
important. He also added, however, that 
he believed the government could enact 
some very beneficial legislation which 
would not redound to the disadvantage 
of the country as a whole, or to any 
one particular group. 
Stating that industry 
higher than _ its 
the most modern machinery, Dr. John 
J. Moorhead, surgery, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical 
school and hospital, New York City, 
presented the first of several interest- 
work of the 


can rise no 
manpower, despite 


professor of 


ing addresses on the 
physician in industry. He traced the 
development of present-day methods 
and stated that the actual benefits ob- 
tained are to be found in a diminu- 
tion of turnover, increased morale, a 


smaller amount of absence due’ to 
physical recurrent ills, and control of 
epidemics, which make serious inroads 
into production. He enumerated other 
benefits of a practical character, and 
humanitarian 


wirtually dismissed the 


under 
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side of the question as being too ob- 
vious to dwell upon. 

The outlay, the speaker declared, is 
small by comparison with the benefits. 
He regarded such a system as virtually 
a profit-sharing plan, inasmuch as the 
added productivity will enhance alike 
to the employer and employe. He 
presented figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
based on returns from 207 employers, 
controlling 764,827 men, which showed 
the cost of the service to be about $4.43 
per employe per year. This, Dr. 
Moorhead added, included the cost 
charged against the industry by com- 
pensation laws, and therefore, in his 
opinion, could not be regarded in any 
way as excessive. 


Urges Employment of Doctor 


In installing this service, he stressed 
the importance of obtaining a “real 
doctor with the pay of a real engi- 
neer,’ and the establishment of him 
as an executive with at least the grade 
of one of the higher technical staff. 

Concluding his remarks, he said; 

“You, however, have a duty to 
perform for your industry, for your 
stockholders, and whatever your per- 
intent may be, it must always 
be justified in a business way by ‘a 
satisfactory return. This addition of 
a physician to your organization is 
merely the taking into your business 
of another aid to scientific manage- 
ment which to reduce material 
as well as physical wastage to the end 
that productivity be increased. 

“Conservation of material has been 
largely attained in industry, and I ap- 
peal to you to aid in furthering the era 
of human conservation as represented 
by that group known as the physician 
in industry who has already demon- 


sonal 


aims 


strated his capacity as a labor saving 
device.” 

Incidentally, at the 
chairman a canvass was made of those 


request of the 


in attendance which showed that the 
great majority had had a_ physical 
examination during the past year. Dr. 
Moorhead stated this showing was far 
better than he had expected. 

Dr. W. I. Clark, Norton Co., Wor- 
Mass., pointed out the 
functions of a medical department and 
interesting statistics 
compiled at the Norton plant. He 
stated that the department handled 851 


cases of definite sickness per thousand 


cester, many 


presented some 


employes, and 1093 cases resulting from 
industrial accidents and 200 resulting 
from nonindustrial accidents, these lat- 
basis of cases per 
thousand Clark said 
that at the Norton plant, employes on 
an average make 135 visits daily to the 


ter also on the 
employes. Dr. 


medical department. 
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Each applicant for a job is always 
given a thorough physical examination, 
he said. In some cases it is necessary 
to place the man in another depart- 
ment than the one to whidk he was 
assigned, but these instances are few. 
The medical department watches care- 
fully all transfers of men -#rom one 
department to another and#t-observes 
with special care those efigaged in 
hazardous work. Examination of these 
latter should be made with more than 
the average frequency. The _ execu- 
tives themselves also come under the 
close observation of the medical de- 
partment. 

The speaker declared that industry 
has no place for a purely “office doc- 
tor,” as it is necessary for the physician 
to be continually on the go, observ- 
ing ventilating and lighting conditions, 
etc. He expressed the opinion that 
the employes will use as much medical 
service as the facilities afford, this 
being in answer to the question which 
he says is often put by manufacturers 
contemplating system as to 
whether the men would use the depart- 
ment if they had one. He said there 
were some few employes of a neurotic 
tendency and with many imaginary 
ills who were inclined to make too 
frequent demands upon the department. 
These cases, however, are 
handled, he asserted. 

Dr. O. P. Geier, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, stated that 
6 to 10 per cent of the total force 
at the Cincinnati plant visited the 
medical department every day, and 
he doubted if 1 per cent were wasting 
their time in doing so. In this dis- 
cussion he brought out the importance 
of this work in industry to the com- 
munity as a whole. He stated that 
practically 80 per cent of employes 
under conditions have not the 
kind of treatment they need and that 
the community pays the bill. Dr. 
Geier stated that practically 45 per 
cent of the men coming to his plant 
had never had their teeth examined 
and few have had a thorough physical 
examination, 

He said that the medical department 
of a plant also serves as a check on 
the general practitioners in the com- 
munity and in some sections this check 
is sadly needed. » The speaker thought 
it advisable where the plants were 
not large enough to maintain a com- 
plete medical department in each case, 
for them to combine their resources 
and place their work under its su- 
pervision of a highly skilled physician. 

A resolution was passed appropriat- 


such a 


easily 


other 


ing $10,000 for educational purposes 
and another appropriating $5000 to 
the. work of the National Industrial 


Conference board. 


tose BAS 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 




















HE Worthington Pump & Ma- 

chinery Corp., New York, has de- 

cided to close its works at Cudahy, 
Wis., formerly known as the Power & 
Mining Machinery Co., and discontinue 
its crushing, cement, mining and creosat- 
ing machinery lines, turning over this 
businessto the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. On May 1 the records, 
drawings, patterns, patents, jigs, fixtures 
and manufactured stock pertaining to 
these lines will be transferred to the 
main works of Allis-Chalmers at West 
Allis, where their manufacture will be 


continued. 
- *~ + 


be Notee rt business of the 
Cleveland Dock Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, has been acquired by the 
Dock & Terminal Engineering Co., 
New York and Cleveland. The Dock 
& Terminal company has acquired the 
licenses for use of patents covering 
concrete dock and pier work. Officers 
of the company are Gaylord W. Feaga, 
president; Joseph S. Ruble, vice presi- 
dent, James D. Carey, secretary; Edgar 
B. Thomas, chief engineer and Wilbur 
J. Watson. consulting engineer. © 
* * * 
OLT MFG. CO., Spokane, Wash., 
now is producing 75-horsepower 
caterpillar skidder jammers to work in 
connection with tractors of 10-ton ca- 
pacity which it has been manufacturing 
for logging operations. 
* * x 
IX directors of the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., have been 
re-elected for three-year terms. They 
are: Joseph Couden, Howard Hazlett, 
Earl W. Oglebay, Isaac M. Scott, Al- 
bert C. Whitaker and Frank M. Work. 
ae 
HE American Metal Products Co., 
Milwaukee, is offering a limited 
amount of its 8 per cent preferred 
stock, redeemable in 4 to 6 years, 
the proceeds to be used only to com- 
plete the new rolling mill which is 
under construction and the foundry and 
machine shop at Burnham street and 
Thirty-fourth avenue. It is hoped to 
have the plant ready to start regular 
work by May 15. 
a 
HE Ferro .Enamel Supply Co., 
Cleveland, recently completed an en- 
tire enameling unit for Findlay Bros., 
Ltd., Carleton Place, Ont. This is one 


of the first installations of this type to 





be made in Canada by an American en- 
gineering company. An enameling de- 
partment was completed also for the 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co. Rhine- 
This plant will enamel 400 
refrigerators a day. The Ferro Enamel 
company now is building a complete 
enameling department for the Bettinger 
Enamel Corp., Boston. 

e gry 
AMILTON-BEACH MFG. CO,, 
Racine, Wis., within a few weeks 

will transfer to that city the electrical 
instrument and appliance department 
of the Scovill Mfg. Co. Waterbury, 
Conn. The Hamilton-Beach company 
a year ago was taken over by the 
principals in the Scovill company. The 
new lines to be made in Racine are 
vacuum cleaners, hair dryers and 
specialties. The Racine company since 
its inception has made fractional horse- 
motors, drink mixers, floor 


lander, Wis. 


power 
scourers, etc. 
* *k x 
EVERAL department heads and em- 
ployes on the Snap-On Wrench 
Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of mo- 
tools and instru- 


torists’ mechanics’ 


ments, have resigned and organized 
the Husky Wrench Co., 
been incorporated with a capital con- 
sisting of $10,000 preferred and 400 
shares of no par value common stock 
to engage in business ot a similar char- 
acter. The incorporators are Joseph 
O. Wirtish, who was manager of 
the Snap-On company, Oscar W. Eng- 
erson, and Sigismund Mandl. Offices 
are at 878 Fortieth street, Milwaukee. 
ete: aw 

NLARGEMENT of a plant re- 

cently acquired in Avondale, Ala., 
is planned by the Jacobs Stove Co., 
Bridgeport, Ala. The plant at Avondale 
was purchased from the Avondale Stove 
& Foundry Co. O. L. Dortch is presi- 
dent of the Jacobs company; G. O. 


which has 


Staley, vice president; T. A. Stanley, 
secretary and M. I. Moody, treasurer. 
Perkins Ellis is president and Frank 


F. Ellis secretary and treasurer of the 
Avondale company. Patterns and equip- 
ment will be transferred to the Avon- 
dale plant from the one at Bridge- 


port. 
.* ee 


IRECTORS of the Peerless Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, have elected 
D. A. Burke, president and general 
manager. Mr. Burke has been acting 
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head and general manager since the 
retirement several months ago of Rich- 
ard H. Collins. 
are: Vice president, G. H. 
secretary, S. A. Trester; 

John F, Porter. The board of directors 
were re-elected Fred R. White 
continuing as chairman. Directors of 
the Peerless Truck & Motor Corp., 
holding company for the Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Co., were elected as follows: 
President, Fred R. White; vice presi- 
dents, D. A. Burke and G. H. Layng; 
Trester; 


Other officers elected 
Layng; 
treasurer, 


with 


secretary, F. A. 
John F. Porter. 


treasurer, 


Issues Employe's Review 


The Bethlehem Steel Corp issued the 
first of a series of news bulletins called 
the Bethlehem Review, “designed to 
bring about among its employes a better 
understanding of management prob- 
lems. E. G. Grace, president of the 
corporation, says in the foreward of the 
initial number: 


“It is most important to every Beth- 
lehem employe that he know the facts 
about the problems which affect the cor- 
poration’s progress. A better understand- 
ing of these problems should tend to es- 
tablish greater efficiency in production 
and lower unit costs. Efficiency in pro- 
duction and lower unit costs will mean 
steady work and pay for the Bethlehem 
employes, and will at the same time as- 
sure a fair reiurn to the stockholders 
who have furnished the money to estab- 
lish the business.” : 


The first Bethlehem 
Review shows the employes the high cost 


issue of the 


of articles usually considered unimpor- 
tant which are incidental to but neces- 
sary in the manufacture of steel, and 
points out the personal value to the 
employes of reducing to the minimum 
the waste of such articles. 


To Sell Fluorspar Mine 


Properties of the Spar Mountain Min- 
ing Co. at Cavein Rock, Hardin County, 
Ill., are to be sold under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings by bondholders May 6 at Eliza- 
bethtown, Ill. This mine has been a 
producer since 1918 but impaired finan- 
cial position brought about foreclosure 
by bondholders. Several important 
fluorspar mines in southern Illinois have 
been flooded recently, which will result 
in temporary reduction of output which 
is held by some a probable cause of an 
advance in price. 





Machinery Market Still Lagging 


Trading Light Although Considerable Amount of Business Is on Verge of Being 
Closed—Inquiries Fewer in Most Districts—Crane Awards Restricted But 
More Active Buying Is Expected—Used Equipment Market Dull 


ACHINE tool manufacturers and dealers con- 
M tinue to report an unsatisfactory volume of 
business, some claiming April buying to be the 
lowest of any month this year. Although present 
contracts being closed do not lend a good tone to 
the market, many interests predict a resumption of 
buying before mid-summer. In several classes of ma- 
chinery potential business is reassuring and such man- 
ufacturers are cheerful as to the outlook for the year. 
Action is expected shortly on many lists which 
are in the market. Some buyers evidently are try- 
ing to juggle prices to obtain concessions which a 
number of dealers are offering. Many interests re- 
fuse to alter present prices in belief that the market 
is in such condition that reductions now would not 
stimulate buying to compensate for the difference 
in quotations. 

Railroad business continues comparatively dormant 
with action expected on several lists shortly. The Nor- 
folk & Western railroad and the Long Island rail- 
road are among the roads recently to enter the equip- 
ment market for tools. Full distribution has been 
made of the Southern railroad list, as previously 
reported, but some manufacturers have not yet re- 
ceived formal contracts. 

Among the large industrial buyers recently to close 
for equipment needs is Fairbanks Morse & Co. for its 


plant at Indianapolis, Ind. Drill presses, shapers and 
lathes were bought by the company. The American 
Tool Works has received several orders for single 
tools for export to Russia, Japan and Australia. The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, soon will be in the 
market for a list of tools for a new shop under con- 
struction. 

The crane market is inactive but several large 
orders pending for the past few weeks are expected 
to be closed before the middle of May. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad is to buy five 25-ton locomotive 
cranes and four ditchers. Pending inquiries from 
several steel companies in the Pittsburgh district are 
about to reach the closing stage, including one from 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. for five cranes 
and several for the plants of the United States Steel 
Corp. Inquiries and orders generally are scattered 
in the eastern markets with dullness predominating in 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Used equipment dealers are feeling the price com- 
petition of new tool interests in some sections, and 
considerable weakness has developed in used machines 
in those districts. The plethora of public auctions 
which continue to spot the market are adding to the 
quietness among most used machinery dealers. Small 
tool demand has not slackened perceptibly from the 
business of last month. 


Railroad Buying Becomes More Active 


EW YORK, April 29.—Trading 
N: the local machine tool mar- 

ket is light, although action is 
expected in the relatively near future 
on the large lists for the Norfolk & 
Western and also on a list of several 
machines for the Long Island rail- 
road. While full distribution of the 
machines listed by the Southern rail- 
road has been settled, some _ interests 
have not as yet received their formal 
contracts. 

Included in scattered business are two 
5-foot radial drills for the Big Four 
railroad; another for the Montreal Muni- 
cipal Yards and still another for the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. A 
42-inch boring mill has recently been 
purchased by the New York Central 
railroad, 

Dullness is also reflected in the local 
crane market, both orders and inquiries 
being scattered. 

Demand for foundry equipment in the 
East is spotty. The improvement noted 
recently is no longer in evidence, and 


sentiment is less optimistic. Seasonal 


influences have not been felt to the ex- 
tent anticipated in any quarters. An in- 





teresting sale calls for a 5-ton and a 
3-ton crane ladle for shipment to Cuba, 
this business being placed through Zaldo 
& Martinaz, New York to the Whit- 
ing Corp. This latter interest has also 
booked some brass foundry equipment 
for Bordens Co. New York, dairy 
company. The Mansfield Foundry Co., 
Mansfield, Mass., making a small ex- 
tension to its plant, has purchased some 
equipment recently, including a 10-ton 
electric crane, with 27-foot, 6-inch span, 
placed with the Pawling & MHarnisch- 
feger Co. 

The Central Foundry Co. is expected 
to be in the market shortly for equip- 
ment for a $30,000 addition to its 
Newark, N. J. plant. The Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., is inquiring 
for an electric furnace, and the River- 
side Steel Castings Co., Newark, N. J., 
is negotiating for a tumbling barrel. 
The Trenton Malleable Iron Co, Tren- 
ton, N. J., will start work shortly on 
the construction of a building to re- 
place that portion of its plant re- 
cently damaged by fire with a loss of 
$22,000. The Buch Sash Weight Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., recently organized, plans 
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the establishment of a gray iron found- 
try. The Bullard Machine Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., reported recently as 
contemplating the erection of a steel 
foundry, has officially denied the rumor. 


Dull Demand Continues 


LEVELAND, April 29.—Dullness 

continues to characterize the local 
machine tool market. Few orders of 
more than one tool were placed last 
week, and most of the sales were for 
comparatively small machines. Automo- 
tive interests in the Detroit district con- 
tinue to buy single machines for replace- 
ment purposes and several railroads en- 
tered this market for equipment last 
week. The Norfolk & Western in- 
quiry brought out recently has _ not 
aroused much interest in this district. 
The New York Central railroad added 
another machine to its list. 

Northern Ohio industrial manufac- 
turers are holding off purchases although 
many have inquiries in the market, A 
few lists have been brought out for 
price testing purposes, but most manu- 
facturers refuse to alter existing sched- 
ules. No action has been reported as 
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yet on the tools for Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co., Toledo, O., although bids 
have been in for some time past. 


Used equipment dealers report an ai- 
most total lack of activity in that 
market. A few small machines were 
sold by one interest last week, but few 
dealers were able to report contracts 
received for large tools. There has been 
no decrease in the amount of inquiries re- 
ceived by a few dealers, but the same 
hesitancy prevalent for the past month 
still exists. Consequently a few in- 
terests are none too cheerful as to the 
market for the next few weeks. 


Crane manufacturers continue to re- 
ceive inquiries in good volume, mostly 
from industrial companies. Few awards 
are noted, buyers holding back as in 
other lines of equipment. 


Sales of foundry equipment generally 
continue to show a slight falling off. 
Likewise, inquires are not being brought 
out in as heavy a volume as was re- 
ported several weeks ago. However, in 
some quarters manufacturers report a 
fairly heavy repair business, indicating 
foundries are fairly busy. The W. W. 
Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has sold tumb- 
ling mill equipment to Chisolm & Moore 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland and the Dayton 
Steel Foundry Co., Dayton, O. The 
same nmianufacturer is furnishing tumb- 
ling mills and dust arrester equipment 
to the Taylor & Boggis Foundry, Cleve- 
land, and the Ohio Stove Co., Ports- 
mouth, O. The Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. recently sold sand- 
blast equipment to the Springfield Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Springfield, O. 


Textile Mills Take Tools 


OSTON, April 29.—Sales of used 

equipment have been exceedingly 
meager throughout the past week, but 
several dealers report a better demand 
for new tools. A Massachusetts elec- 
trical manufacturer bought several tools, 
but other than this sales have been 
mostly individual machines. Some en- 
couragement is seen by dealers in the 
greater diversit yof trade represented 
by inquiry. 

The textile industry continues to show 
positive signs of improvement although 
the increase in production is gradual. 
Inquiry from several textile machine 
manufacturers is now in the hands of 
machine tool dealers. A curtailment in 
new orders is reported by hardware 
manufacturers in Connecticut, and this 
already has been reflected in a reduc- 
tion in sales of small tools. New Eng- 
land tool manufacturers with distribut- 
ing branches throughout the United 
States report a marked improvement in 
the Far West demand. The sales record 
shows a gradual decline in the dif- 
ferent branches from the West to the 
East. Prices of new tools are firm with 
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no talk of nearby reductions. Several 
auction sales are announced for May. 
The Boston navy yard will hold a 
sale May 6 at which two locomotive 
cranes, ome electric traveling crane, 
turret lathes, shapers, drill presses and 
planers will be offered. At an auction 
at the Portsmouth navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to be held May 5 motors, 
small tools and hoists will be offered. 


Market Still Lagging 


ITTSBURGH, April 29.—Sales still 

are lagging in the machine tool and 
equipment market although cranes show 
considerable life. Several propositions 
dragging for weeks are about to reach 
the closing stage, including the one call- 
ing for five cranes by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., and several items 
wanted by the United States Steel Corp. 
units. The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 
Richmond, Va., is expected to buy five 
25-ton locomotive cranes this week as 
well as four standard ditchers. The 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has just 
closed on a 30-ton locomotive crane for 
Baltimore. Machine tool orders placed 
last week with various sellers here all 
call for single installations. The Nor- 
folk & Western railroad is about to start 
placing orders on its list which calls for 
boring mills, slotters, and various other 
items. The Carnegie Steel Co. and one 
or two other interests recently issuing 
large lists still defer action. Several 
single tool inquiries are before the 
trade calling for both new and used ma- 
chinery. R. V. Baldwin, Coraopolis, 
purchased a 34-cubic yard shovel from 
the Erie Steam Shovel Co. 


Business Volume Is Low 


HICAGO, April 29.—Most machin- 

ery dealers continue to complain 
of an extremely low volume of busi- 
ness, yet when the month’s total is struck 
the aggregate is much better than the 
daily sales promise. The largest list 
before local dealers is that of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, 
awards from which should begin to 
be made shortly. The Norfolk & 
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Western railroad has an inquiry out for 
a 30-inch x 8-foot engine lathe and a 
horizontal boring, drilling and milling 
machine. Two inquiries from lower 
Wisconsin cities call for several drill 
presses and _ several emery grinders. 
Dealers in used machinery are meet- 
ing with the same sales resistance that 
dealers in new machinery must over- 
come. Local dealers are watching the 
Nash Motors Co. in view of its pur- 
chase of the former Mitchell plant 
at Racine, Wis., and reports state that 
Nash will begin production of a light 
6-cylinder automobile there shortly. 


Conditions Turn to Better 


INCINNATI, April 29.—Conditions 

turned for the better in the machine 
tool market in this section last week and 
manufacturers as well as dealers express 
greater hopefulness over the future. The 
feature of the week was the large 
purchases of machine tools by the Fair- 
banks Morse & Co., for its plant at 
Indianapolis, Ind. Among the tools pur- 
chased by the company were drill 
presses, shapers and lathes. Not all the 
equipment needed for the outfitting of 
the plant was bought in this market. The 
G. A. Gray Co. and the Cincinnati Plan- 
er Co. are working on several inquiries 
involving special planers, 
hope to close shortly. The American 
Tool Works has received several orders 
for single tools for Russia; Japan and 
Australia. Inquiries from railroads are 
increasing in number. The automobile 
and woodworking industries are fur- 
nishing the greater part of the present 
demand for tools and machinery and 
from these concerns dealers are continu- 
ally closing orders, chiefly for tools in 
small quantities. The Lunkenheimer Co. 
manufacturer of valves will be in the 
market shortly for a list of tools to 
outfit its new machine shop under con- 
struction in Carthage, O. During the 
past week improvement has also been 
noted in the used machinery market. 
Several sales of equipment consisting 
chiefly of small tools are reported and 
inquiries have increased. 


which they 
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Crane Awards and Inquiries 


Orders Placed 


30-ton locomotive crane for Standard Sanitary 
Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, to Industrial Works, 
through Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 

30-ton locomotive crane for the Ohio Building 
Material Co., Cleveland, to the Ohio Locomo- 
tive Crane Co. 

20-ton 8-wheel locomotive crane for the Chi- 
cago Belt railway, to the Browning Co. 


15-ton locomotive crane for the American 





Cellulose & Celluloid Co., Cumberland, Md., 
to the Browning Co. 


Orders Pending 


Five 25-ton locomotive cranes with four stand- 
ard ditchers for the ‘Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road, Richmond, Va.; action to be taken this 
week, 

Five cranes for the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; action about to be taken. 

10-ton crane for the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Canton, O.; bids being tabulated. 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


M. BYERS CO., Pittsburgh, 
A manufacturer of wrought 
iron pipe and oil country 
tubular products, will move its New 
York office on May 1 from 295 
Broadway to 917 110 East Forty- 
second street. M. J. Czarniecki is 
district sales manager. 
"oe 

Amberg steel Co., Chicago, has 
been dissolved. 

* * x 

Dixie Foundry Co., Cleveland, has 
surrendered its charter. 

* * * 

Donner Union Coke Corp. Buf- 
falo, has changed its name to the 
Donner Hanna Coke Corp. 

* * * 

The Kier Fire Brick Co. is re- 
moving its headquarters from 2243 
to 1843 Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

* + a 

Majestic Machine & Tool Co., 
New York, has changed its name 
to Majestic Metal Specialties. 

Tae. ee 

The Trenton Potteries Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been purchased by 
the Crane Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turer of plumbing supplies, etc. 

* * * 

The Seifreat-Elstad Machinery 
Co., Dayton, O., is the new name of 
the Seifreat-Woodruff Co., dealer in 
machinery. 

* + * 

The Bell Furnace & Mfg. Co. is 
the new name of the properties re- 
cently sold to Parker & Gerkin, 
Howell, Mich. 

* * * 

Eaton, Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, 
have been appointed agents for the 
coke produced by Low Moor Iron 
Co.. Low Moor, Va. 

Ss ee 

Atlas Iron Works, a new com- 
pany to be organized at Stockton, 
Cal., will take over the Superior 
Iron Works of that city, now in 
the hands of its creditors. 

+ * * 

W. N. Matthews & Bros. Inc., 
St. Louis, has taken over the former 
plant of Davis Boring Tool Co., 
Forest Park boulevard and Spring 
avenue. 

* * * 

Pratt & Whitney Co., New York, 
manufacturer of machine _ tools, 
small tools and gages, on and after 
May 1 will carry its stock of small 
tools and gages at its main office, 
111 Broadway instead of at the 


warehouse, 326 Hudson street. This 
move was made to facilitate service 
to customers. 

ee 

B. Nicholl & Co. New York, 
dealer in coal, coke, pig iron, steel, 
and ores, recently moved its general 
offices to the Johns-Mansville build- 
ing, Madison avenue and Forty- 
first street, that city. 

+ Ok * 

The Wheeler Condenser & Engi- 
neering Co., Carteret, N. J., has 
acquired the business of the AIl- 
berger Pump & Condenser Co., 
140 Cedar street, New York, and 
will consolidate the organizations, 

Ale 

The Illinois Clay Products Co. 
has moved its main office from 
Oglesby, Ill., to the Barber build- 
ing, Joliet, Ill. Otis L. Jones is 
manager of the company. 

* + * 

The Atlanta plant of the Superior 
Welding & Machine Co., will move 
shortly to 709 Marietta street, which 
site the company recently leased, 
and which will provide larger quar- 
ters. 

i ae 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence board on May 1 will move its 
headquarters from 10 East Thirty- 
fourth street to the fourth floor 
of the Park-Lexington building, 
New York. 

* * * 

The Stanton-McLouth Steel Co. 
has opened an office and warehouse 
at 2001 Vulcan street, corner For- 
dyce street, Detroit. The Stanton 
company represents the Watson 
Bros. Steel Co., Youngstown. 

a ae 

American Steel Foundries, Mc- 
Cormick building, Chicago, after 
April 21, will be located on the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth floors of the Wrigley build- 
ing north section, 410 North Michi- 
gan avenue, that city. 

i. +.-* 

Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co., Atlanta, has leased for a long 
term a new building now under con- 
struction at 351 Whitehall street, 
that city, and will move the ware- 
houses and general offices of the 
southern branch to the new location 
about June 1. 

s = * 

The Max Ams Machine Co., 
New York, manufacturer of au- 
tomatic machinery for cans and 


metal containers, on May 1 will 
locate its Chicago offices in the 
Straus building. 310 South Michi- 
gan boulevard. M. D. Hopkins, 
western manager, will be in charge 
of this office. 
ee ae 
The plant at Hazleton, Pa., of 
the Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. Harrison, N. J., has 
been purchased by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. The plant, 
which formerly was used as a 
munition factory and covers 20 
acres, will be converted into a 
repair and assembling plant by the 
new owners. 
ie. oe 


The plant of the Atlantic Insulat- 
ed Wire & Cable Co. recently was 
purchased by the Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., for extension of 
the latter company’s artificial leather 
and lacquer facilities. All ma- 
chinery and equipment of the At- 
lantic company has been retained by 


that organization and will be moved’ 


to another of its plants. 


* * * 


The Hudson Mfg. Co., Minnea- 
polis, which closed its hay tool plant 
at Janesville, Wis., some time ago, 
transferring it to its general farm 
equipment works at DePere, Wis., 
is reopening the Janesville factory 
for the manufacture of pressure and 
storage tanks, until now made in 
another branch at Deerfield, Wis., 
which has been sold. The change 
will make it necessary to buy addi- 
tional equipment for the Janesville 
plant, to increase capacity and pro- 
vide for replacement of wornout ma- 
chinery from the Deerfield shop. 

Se” oy 

Plant and equipment of the Paci- 
fic Construction & Engineering Co., 
2917 East Marginal Way, Seattle, 
has been purchased by the Isaac- 
son Co. Iron Works, foot of King 
street. Control of the former com- 
pany is in the hands of a creditor’s 
committee. The Isaacson company 
operates a forge plant, machine 
shop and structural steel fabricating 
plant. It will move its present equip- 
ment to the Pacific Construction & 
Engineering Co. buildings. J hn Is- 
aacson is president and general man- 
ager, Andrew Bernth, vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent in 
charge of operation and A. A. 
Nelson, purchasing agent. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Southern Metallurgi- 
cal Co., Ltd., has been incorporated for $40,000 to 
manufacture metallurgical products, by Y. A. 
Dyer, D. G. Ewin, G. T. Galloway, C. Jones 
and J. Wiley Logan. . 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Pacific Coast En- 
gine Co. was damaged by fire April 24 with 
heavy loss. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The General Metal Co. 
was damaged by fire with heavy loss on 
April 24. 


NORWALK, CONN.—Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Day and Raymond streets, machinist and found- 
er, plans 3-story, 55 x 70-foot plant addition 
of reinforced concrete. 


BAYBORO, FLA.—Pinellas County Power 
Co. has under contemplation $1,000,000 power 
plant to be built here in units. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The P. H. MaGirl 
Foundry & Furnace Works, operator of a gray 
iron foundry, is constructing 50x95-foot plant to 
increase capacity of furnace department. Addi- 
tion to foundry also is being built. A mill for 
cleaning and polishing castings will be provided. 





CHICAGO—The Illinois Tool Works 154 
West Erie street, is having plans drawn by 
Puckey & Jenkins, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
for 1-story plant. 


CHICAGO—Droll Patents Corp., 341 East 
Ohio street, has been incorporated for $500,000 
to manufacture and deal in machines and ma- 
chinery goods, by W. Droll, Albert G. Duncan 
and Arthur S. Schaffner. 


CHICAGO—Mathiesen Sandberg Co., 5249 
East Ravenswood avenue, has been incorporated 
for $2500 to manufacture and deal in radio, ap- 
pliances, machinery, etc., by G. Sandberg W. J. 
Sandberg and Marius Mathiesen. 


CHICAGO—Firecraft Corp., 2229 Ogden ave- 
nue, has been incorporated for $100,000 to man- 
ufacture and deal in metal trim, metal products, 
fire closures, etc., by George A. Chritton, Alfred 
Parker and E. Picchietti. 

CHICAGO—Warner Brass Works, 1801 
North Fairfield avenue, has been incorporated 
for $30,000 to conduct a brass, and_ iron 
foundry, by John E. Vannatta, Richard Hal- 
dowang and Joseph McDermott. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Coke & Coal 
3600 Princeton avenue, has been incorporated 
for $30,000 to conduct a brass and _ iron 
coke, building materials, etc., by F. R. Gregd, 
F. Trilling, George D. Kimball, L. L. Cowan 
and Victor L. Abbey. 

CHICAGO—Apex Stamping Co., has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares no par value stock 
to manufacture and sell metal products by R. O. 
Farrell, Jess Halsted, E. F. Brumaker and 
H. M. Cassidy, with Chapman, Cutler & Parker, 
11 West Monroe street, as attorney. 


CHICAGO—The Steinbrecher Williams Ven- 
tilator Co., 1311 North Clark street, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in window ventilators and equipment, 
by Joseph Toren, John Steinbrecher and 
Richard Williams. 

CHICAGO—Automatic Sash Lock Co., 1015 
City Hall Square building, has been incorporated 
for $2000 to manufacture and sell lacking de- 
vices by Williain R. McCollom. Gibson’ E. 


Corp., 


Gorman and Wiibert F. Crowley, with Crowley 
& Gorman, 139 North Clark street, as corre- 
spondent. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Moline Motor Bearing Co., 
Thirty-third street and Twenty-third avenue, has 
been incorporated for $4000 to manufacture and 
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deal in automobile parts, tools and accessories, 
by A. F. Bales, J. Z. Clawson and E. W. Strat- 
ton. 

STERLING, ILL.—The Peerless Level & 
Tool Co., has awarded contracts to Schmidt 
Bros. Construction Co., 22 East Huron street, 
Chicago, for 1-story, 100x 127-foot building. 
Noted March 20. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Alfred E. Neucks is 
preparing plans for 2-story, brick plant for the 
Advance Stove Works, Reed and_ Indiana 
streets. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The C. & G. 
Foundry, recently incorporated is preparing 


plans to enlarge plant at 1026 Kentucky avenue. 

COFFEYVILLE. KANS.—Acme Foundry 
was damaged by fire recently with most of 
loss in pattern room. E.-L. Graham is gen- 
eral manager. 

COLUMBUS, KANS.—Lother Oxy-Acety- 
lene Generator Mfg. Co. is constructing a 
plant on Walnut street where it will manu- 
facture. oxy-acetylene generators. Leggett & 
Price are . contractors. 

LEAVENWORTH, KANS.—T. H. Flinn, su- 
perintendent of construction for the federal peni- 
tentiary, contemplates constructing 2-story, 50 
x 150-foot machine shop and warehouse. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Construction contracts 
for the Ford Motor Co. assembling plants here 
have been let to C. A. Koerner & Co. One 
building will be 1400 feet long. 

NEW ORLEANS.—New Orleans Public Belt 
railway, Municipal building, will receive bids for 
brick and reinforced concrete roundhouse and 
necessary equipment. 

SHREVEPORT LA.—Latex Iron & Steel 
Works Inc. has been incorporated for $400,000. 

BOSTON—tThe Zenith Elex Electric Water 
Heater Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 
by Frederick W. Rendall, Guy M. Fifef and 
Ovide Venahasse, Somerville, Mass. 

BOSTON—tThe Pneumatic Drop Hammer Co. 
has been incorporated for $99,000 by Edwin C. 
Fisher, Asline Ward and Edgar Ward, all of 
Newton, Mass. 

EVERETT, MASS.—The Cameron Appli- 
ance Co. has been incorporated for $200,000 to 
manufacture and deal in machinery and sup- 
plies, by Theodore A. Dissel, Winchester, Mass., 
Joseph T. Eddy, and Alvery Mann, West New- 
ton, Mass. and J. Colby Bassett, Boston. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Ryan & Burke Last Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated for $60,000 by 
Handley C. Farnsworth, Somerville, Mass. and 
Elmer H. Burke and George F. Ryan of Lynn. 


MILFORD, MASS.—The William J. Collins 
Foundry Co., organized a few months ago by 
Collins, has let construction con 
3ros., for l-story 55 x 60-foot 


liam J. 
tracts to Dillon 
foundry with 15 x 30-foot extension to produce 
iron and other metal castings. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Auto Safety 
Light Corp. has been incorporated for $50,000 
to manufacture motor vehicle specialties by Wil- 
frid H. Barriere, Charles Ward Johnson and 
Wildrif Lussier. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—The Laetz Foundry 
has been incorporated by W. S. Cooley as man- 
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ager and Chris Laetz to manufacture gray iron, 
brass and aluminum castings. 
DETROIT—Detroit Hardware Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
hardware by John Yoe, 109 Hickory street, 
Wayne, Mich., Albert David and Fred Schley. 


DETROIT—Fitzsimons Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated for $100,000 to manufacture and sell 
metal specialties, etc., by Sherman J. Fitzsimons, 
284 Alger avenue, Sherman J. Fitzsimons Jr., and 
Jessie: W. Fitzsimons. 

DETROIT—Founders Sand & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to deal in foundry 
supplies and machinery, by John P. Carritte, 
112 Edison avenue, James T. Warner and Lee 
T. Mentz. 

DETROIT—G. E. 
porated for $100,000 to manufacture and deal 
in weather strips, beds, screens and building ma- 
terials, by George E. Sherman, 881 Hazelwood 
avenue, Elliot M. Underwood and Arthur W. 
Kilpatrick. 

DETROIT—Continuous Train Control Corp., 
908 Majestic building, has been incorporated for 
$1,000,000 to construct for installation, equip- 
ment, maintenance for railways, highways, ve- 


Sherman has been incor- 


hicles, train control devices, electrical and me- 
chanical appliances, etc., by T. C. Fogel, F. R. 
Bissell and Samuel D. Cushing, 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Riverside Brass 
& Aluminum Foundry Co. has been incorporated 
for $15,000 by George G. Cadey, Henry Buskers 
and Leonard De Vos, 15 Mt. Vernon street, 
N. W. The company will make brass, aluminum 
and other metallic castings. 

RIVER ROUGE, MICH.—Albert Kahn, 1000 
Marquette building, architect for Ford Motor 
Co., is ready for bids on 1-story, 120 x 320-foot 
steel soaking pit, of brick and reinforced con 
crete. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Tulsa Oxygen Co., 
Willard Foster, 305 First National Bank build- 
ing, Tulsa, Okla., president, contemplates con- 
structing plant here. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Torsion Test Piston 
Ring Corp. has taken a long term lease on an 
adjoining building, this to provide for further 
expansion. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Alladin Electric Sign Co., 
760 Broad street, has been incorporated for 
$100,000 to manufacture electric signs, novelties, 
etc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—W. H. 
Inc., 60 Lafayette street, has been incorporated 


Drummond Co., 


for $125,000 to manufacture stoves, ranges, boil- 
ers, heaters, etc. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The E. J. Scudder Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Canal and Pearl streets, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to build machinery, 
operate a gray iron foundry and do general ma- 
chine shop work, by E. J. Scudder, formerly 
with Duncan MacKenzie’s Sons Co. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Hoy & Co. has been 


incorporated for $200,000 by F. S. Gaylord, 
J. Eberle and W. L. Mayer, with G._ J. 
Hatt, II, attorney. ‘Company is to manu- 


facture plumbing appliances. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—West Iron Works has 
been incorporated for $1000 by M. Zeisk, M. 
Rosenstock and D. Morowitz, with B. L. Golied, 
103 Court street, as attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Albert Vergt Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
manufacture special hardware by A. and W. 
A. and B. W. Vergt, with N. Bardach,, 5 
Beekman street, as attorney, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Bath Beach Iron Works, 
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Inc., has been incorporated for $2500 with di- 
rectors as follows; Sarah Hiat, 8509 Bay Six- 
teenth street, and Samuel Pollock, 1635 Cropsey 





avenue. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Empire Metal Cap Co. 
has been incorporated with 250 shares $100 par 
preferred stock and 150 shares no par value com- 
mon, by A. L. and J. A. Meroole and O. G. 
Heepe, with F. J. Knorr, Albany, N. Y., as at- 
torney The company will manufacture metal 
caps. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Niagara Falls Smelting 
& Refining Corp., Niagara and Albany streets, 
plans further expansion. The company was 
organized last year, beginning production in 
July. W. R. Hopkins, city manager of 
Cleveland, is president. 


FORT EDWARD, N. Y.—Loth & White, 109 
State street, Albany, N. Y., are architects for 
2-story manual training high school. 


HORNELL, N. Y.—The New York Central 


Electric Corp. will build 3-story building here. 


HORNELL, N. Y.—Erie railroad officials 


construction will start 
building 


have announced that 
shortly on a car repair department 
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JAMAICA, L. I., N. Y.—Lamb Appliance 
Co. has been incorporated for $20,000 to man- 
ufacture and deal in lamps and machinery, by 
W. H. Lamb, J. W. Schmidt and H. Kaufman, 
with Winne, Frey & McDougall, as attorneys. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co. has under way construction of a building. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y.—The Upson Co., manu- 
facturer of fiber board, tile, etc., has plans 
for constructing addition. 


NEW ROCHELLE, L. IL, N. Y.—Walray 
Corp. has been incorporated with 100 shares pre- 
ferred stock $100 par value, and 120 shares no 
par common, to make stoves, by C. N. Wal- 
lace, R. A. Young and J. B. Cothran, with 
Stern, Barr & Tyler, 299 Broadway, as attor- 








neys. 

NEW YORK—Clipon Auto Products has 
been incorporated for $25,000 by G. B. Sheeley, 
C. C. Bryant with H. E. Skinner, 253 Broad- 
way, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Julius Oehrlein has been in- 
corporated for $100,000 to manufacture metal 
lath, etc., by J. and W. J. and G. J. Oehrlein, 
with H. Lubetkin, 347 Fifth avenue, as attorney. 
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Hunter, F. Wronsky and J. E. Bird, with Munn, 
Anderson & Munn, 233 Broadway, as attorneys. 


NEW YORK—C. & P. Research Corp. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 
machinery, by E. D. Hayward, W. S. Savage 
and J. B. McNally, with McKercher & Link, 
40 Rector street, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Herbert Kennedy Co., has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares no par value 
common stock to make iron and steel pipe, 
by A. W. Clement, H. McAndrew and M. P. 
Detels, Elmhurst, L. I. 


NEW YORK—George E. Valley & Bro. 
have been incorporated for $50,000 to operate 
a machine shop, by G. E. and O. Valley and 
J. R. Hunert, with M. Kern, 15 Park Row, as 
attorney. 


NEW YORK—Novelty Art Metal Works has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to manufacture 
gas fixtures, by B. Seletzky, C. Silverton and 
G. Korngree, with I. I. Wolf, 115 Nassau 
street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Dynamotive Radio Corp. has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
machinery, by S.’ P. and G. Levenberg and G. 
Simon with A. Lavenburg, 61 Whitehall street, 
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SE *, oubdh beste acess 3.45¢ SF PPP 4.65c 1-1%-inch butt ...... —14 + 6 
Detroit, 3/l6-inch ........ 4 of ee ee er 4.39c IND iis 0's tid i940 6 — § +14 
asp atime ops a Philadelphia ..:........:.... 4.05¢to4.27c  3-6-inch lap .......... —I1 + 6 
5 Sch athe ben's Peetewargh ance. Sees es 7-12-inch lap .......... —3 +16 
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Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 














ia =8B Full 
i| 7 ourne-F uller 
y YY A Y 
WY Y/ PrU// e 
_— Service 
V/ includes immediate shipment of all 
Vy Yy Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
Yj land and Cincinnati 
Yj Warehouses 
Y If you are not receiving our Stock- 
| Yj list we shall be glad to send it to you 
jj regularly upon request. 
. Yj Upson Works 
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been incorporated for $20,000 to make metal 
Fritz, T. P. Mackey and 
A. McNamara, 165 


castings, by L. G. 
J. M. McNamara, with J. 
Broadway, as 

NEW YORK 
ery Corp. has been 
shares $100 preferred stock and 1000 shares no 
par value common, by G. H. Strobell, E 
Schoen and H. M. Ware, with F. J. 
280 Broadway, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Contract has been placed for 
the erection of a $700,000 warehouse and gar- 
& Co., 48 East Forty-third 
building will be con- 


attorney. 
Ukraine Farming & Machin- 
incorporated with 500 


Sumerwell, 


age for Charles 


street. The proposed 


structed at First avenue and Twenty-fourth 


street. 


NEW YORK—Ash Reclaiming Machinery 
Corp. has been incorporated with 2500 shares 
no par value common stock by L. A. Kahn, 
W. L. Carns, I. Schiffi, with Leventritt, Riegel- 
man, Carns & Goetz, 128 Broadway, as attor- 
neys. 

NEW YORK—Suburban Gas Corp. has been 
incorporated with 150 shares $100 par preferred 
stock and 120 shares no par value common, to 
manufacture stoves, by W. C. Constable, H. J. 
and B. B. Peper, with Stern, Barr & Tyler, 
299 Broadway, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Machine Distributors has been 
incorporated with 120 shares common stock, no 
par value by W. O. Hubbard, T. H. Engle and 
S. Airmlin, with Walton, Bannister & Hubbard, 
20 Nassau street, as attorneys. The company 
will manufacture electrical heating devices. 

NEW YORK—Capitol Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with 1500 shares $100 preferred and 
6000 shares $25 par value common stock with 
an active capital of $300,000 to manufacture mo- 
by W. E. Greene, J. 
Frankenberg and L. J. Rosett, with Rosett & 
Deutsch, 130 West Forty-second street, as at- 
torney. 

OWEGO, N. Y.—Owego Machine Co. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 to make iron 
and steel products, by A. de Beaulieu, A. B. 
Stiles and L. R. Fancher, with J. S. Truman 
as attorney. 

RICHMOND BOROUGH, N. 
Engine & Machine Works has been incorporated 
with 200 shares of no par value stock by W. 
Cairney, J. A. Browne with B. G. Eadie, St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y., as attorney. 

ROME, N. Y.—A 
with an initial capacity of 
will be erected here by the Northern New York 
Utilities Co., which -has recently acquired the 
Rome Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The 


plans for the con- 


tion picture projectors, 


Y.—Richmond 


steam generating plant, 


10,000 horsepower, 


Columbia 
Power Co. has completed 
station on the 


struction of a large power 
Ohio river, near Cincinnati. The electrical 
equipment, costing $1,500,000, has been pur- 


chased from the General Electric Co. 


EDENTON, N. C.—Hobbs & Ward, Inc., has 
been incorporated for $100,000 to construct and 
operate an automobile service station and repair 
shop. 

OXFORD, N. C. 


Oxford Mfg. Co. has 


been incorporated for $50,000 by W. H. 
Hunt, Andrew Jamieson, E. G. Hulse, W. 


T. Yancey, R. H. Lewis Jr., and others, to 


manufacture and do metal stamping work. 
New plant is to be constructed and op- 
erations begun within two months. 


CANTON, O.—The Gilliam Mig. Co. plans 
2-story plant. The company manufactures roller 


bearings. 
CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati Auto-Craft 
Co., has been incorporated for $50,000 by 


Jess Wentworth, John Mall Jr., Albert J. 
Stein, Edwin A. Male and Otto Pfleger. 


CINCINNATI—Buckeye Products Co., 919 
West Fifth street, constructing 


contemplates 
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warehouse buildings, 1 and 2- 
Seventy-first streets. 


Goegringer is president. 


three factory 


story, near Carthage and 
C. ca. 

CINCINNATI—The Automatic Popcorn Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated for $5000 to 
manufacture machinery, by James G. Stewart, 
G. A. Ginter, Marion Currie, William C. Meyer, 
and Albert H. Morrill. 

TULSA, OKLA.—J. H. Maxwell, 19 East 


Archer street, has awarded contracts for erect- 
ing 1-story forge and shop. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.-—James A. 


purchased a 6-acre site for constructing gray iron 


Reese has 


foundry. Site is along Illinois Central belt line 
and Hernando road. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Peden Iron & Steel 
Co. will construct brick warehouse on Har- 
risburg boulevard. Handling equipment prob- 


ably will be . purchased, 
TACOMA, WASH.—Western 
Co. has been incorporated for 
A. B. Thompson, S. W. Fullerton, 
R. Light and C. B. Wilhelm. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Conrad Machine 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated for $75,000 by 
W. W. Pemberton, A. W. Conrad, Lee Bracken, 
William R. Powers, J. W. Houghton and J. C. 


Harris. 
EDGERTON, 


will construct 
in part the unit damaged by fire last year. 


Metal Mfg. 
$2000 by 
William 


Trailer Co. 
replacing 


WIS. 


additions to 


Highway 
plant, 


New equipment will be required. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—A $200,000 high school 
will be built here to combination 
high, graded and vocational school destroyed by 

Architects Van Ryn & DeGel- 
block, Milwaukee, are drawing 
Kispert is head of the board 


replace the 


fire March 28. 
leke, Caswell 
plans. George J. 
of education. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Work has been started 





Tool Exports Stable 


|, Meritt of machine tools in 
February were at approxi- 
mately the same level as the pre- 
ceding month, February's shipments 
totaled $176,718 as compared with 
$176,603 for January, $177,165 m 
December and $282,929 in 

ber. Following is a list of exporis 
by countries in February: 


Novem- 


Boring 
and Planers, 
drilling shapers 


machine and Milling 


Lathes tools slotters machines 

Countries dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Belgium 2,000 7%,» 
Czechoslovakia ....- a ome 879 
France > ad 550 1,552 7,162 1,500 
Germany cf anes cee nn 
eS eer 2,486 
Netherlands 7 NS id 1,088 
RR 1,847 540 1,805 
Sweden 2,232 3,656 
Switzerland .. 2,828 > 
England 2,684 536 7,579 5,772 
soomane <ctt* eee 818 ere a 
Canada . -26,446 8,23 3,510 3,152 
ee ene ee 371 Deca <a. 
Mexico ..... 3,410 604 
Rape aT 885 
Argentina 6,190 711 
REAR 550 
Se: » cihinae 5,345 
Colombia .... 1,484 
Bee - awtssc 999 a2 Teas tA ee 
Venezuela .. .... pass ey 441 
British India 842 304 i Whe 
Straits Settle- 

ee ae ee 111 ‘ia a ice 
BOER . isuniian's 9,844 5,612 7,448 18,432 
Australia 20,925 : aoe 
New Zealand .... 32 


British South 
Miveea i...; 104 924 


Total 





-»+-88,360 21,255 32,082 35,021 
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Nash Co., local dealer in 
the Nash and LaFayette cars, on a large new 
salesroom, garage and service shop, 83 x 140 
feet, full 2 story and basement. 


KOHLER, WIS.—Kohler_ Co. soon will take 
bids for 4-story, 65 x 210-foot plant to con- 
tain laboratories and experimental shops. Brust 
& Philipp, Broadway building, Milwaukee, are 
architects. The Kohler Co. manufactures bath 
tubs. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The Commercial Mfg. 
Co., capital stock $15,000, has been incorpo- 
rated here by Joseph K. Kidder, Oscar Wotsal 
and John Nesler to manufacture metal special- 
ties, hardware, automobile accessories, etc. 


MADISON, WIS.—The Burgess Battery 
Co., has let the contract for the erection of 
a $100,000 annex for manufacturing radio dry 
batteries to Frederickson & Co., local con- 


by the Greiner 


tractors, 


MILWAUKEE—Contracts have been let by 
Chemical Co., 243 Grove street, 
for a new plantye41 x 100 feet, 2-story, on 
a new site at 2$2-216 Hanover street. 
MILWAUKEE==A charter has been granted 
to the Christensén Air Brake Co. of Mil- 
waukee, capital stock $25,000. Nies A. Christ- 
ensen, J. J. Garfield and A. T. Ellis are 
the incorporators. ~ 
MILWAUKEEPittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
has let construction contracts for fourth unit of 
plant replacement program involving $5,000,000 
in buildings and equipment for Patton-Pitcairn 
paint and varnish division. Dahlman Construc- 
tion Co. is general contractor. 
MILWAUKEE—A. H. 
1614 Fratney 
on April 21 


the Eagle 


Petersen Mfg. Co., 
street, was damaged by fire 
with heavy damage. The main 


building, 60 x 300 feet, 3 stories, will be 
rebuilt. The company manufactures electrical 
driven drills. 

MILWAUKEE—Frank M. Harbach, secretary 


Tenth and 


Prairie street, closes bids May 1 on a boiler room 


of the board of school directors, 


addition at the Twelfth street school, at Louis 
avenue, and fuel and ash handling rooms at the 
Trowbridge avenue school, at Delaware avenue, 
WIS.—William M. 
Ind., 


washing 


NEKOOSA, 

Bourbon, 
power 

institutions, has 


Rettinger, 


formerly of maker of water 
machines _ for 
purchased a 4- 


acre site here and will build a new factory. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Fred H. Poethig, 
owner of the North Side Garage at 1316 North 
Thirteenth street, will build a 2-story  addi- 
tion, 34x146 feet, one floor of which will be 
used as a machine shop and repair department. 
Architect E. A. Stubenrauch is in charge. 


SHOREWOOD, WIS.—The School board 
of district No. 4 is taking bids until May 5 
for the constructing of a $200,000 high school, 
which will have manual training shops. Archi- 


and _ electric 
homes and 


tects Van Ryn & DeGelleke, Caswell block, 
Milwaukee, are in charge. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A 1-story 


toolroom addition, 34 x 100 feet, will be 
built for the Bucyrus Co., steam _ shovels. 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, is consulting 
engineer, 


STOUGHTON, WIS.—A public garage and 
repairshop, 38 x. 100 feet, 2-story, will be 
built for Gjerston Bros. by the Oscar Nelson 
Co., local contractors. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—A $530,000 addition 
to its gray iron foundry will be made by the 
Becker Mfg. Co., manufacturer of castings 
and machined parts. Frank Becker is presi- 


dent, and Michael Becker, secretary and 
treasurer. 
WAUKESHA, WIS.—Quality Aluminum 


(Concluded on Page 1200) 
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Illustration shows our Ingot 
Stripper stripping a bottom 
cast heat and resetting the 
molds 









Note: A—shows one group 
of ingots stripped; B—shows 
molds reset at left; C—shows 
stripper in act of stripping an 
ingot. 













Other Specialties: 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 
METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 

PICKLED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK 
For Kitchen Utensils 

MILK CAN STOCK 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 











VITREOUS ENAMELING 


STOVE DOOR PANELS: SPLASHER 
BACKS: BROILER PANS: TABLE 
TOPS: REFRIGERATORS: SIGNS: and 
other flat work. 








‘‘Mansfield”’ Steel is the ultimate in 
Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
satisfaction to the many users. Con- 
stant study of the needs of users, and 
continuous application of the results of 









such study, in the way of improved 
methods in our plants has established a 
reputation for reliability unsurpassed. 


SHEET BARS 
INGOTS 






WABIK METAL SHEETS, like all other 


‘“‘Mansfield’”’ Products, are rolled from our 







own ‘‘Bottom-poured’’ ingots. 







They are very low in sulphur. 


MansrFiELD SHEET & LIN PLATE Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mansfeld Sheet §$ Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, IIl. Mr. Herbert P. Hill, 401 Continental Trust Bldg., Washington. D. C 
Mansfield Sheet §3 Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1512 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. Wm. P. Horn Co., 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower L 


ake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 


Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent 

Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 
OR 05 6u 54 Vives scswioseve 

Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% 
ON Cc advectceceecsécencece 


iron.... 5.40 


per cent 
cnsccduew Mae 
per cent 
deve am oe: &IS 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Ea 
vania and New Jersey 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
per cent 


stern Pennsyl- 
furnaces 


9.00 to 10.50 


Copper free low phosphorus 


53 to 65 per cent .146...... 


12.50 to 14.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


54 per cent 


9.00 to 9.50 


Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 


56. BOP - GOB ives oc cisinas 


10.00 to 10.50 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 


11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


to GB Per COME neccvecese 


9.00 to 10,00 


Spanish foundry or basic, 50 


to 54 per cont ..icccece. 


8.00 to 9.00 


Alegerian foundry and basic, 


50 to 54 per cent ........ 


8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at .rate 1 


per cent per pound of metal 
contained, 


lic manganese 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........ 


...-nominal 44 to 46 cents 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent 
nominal 44 to 46 cents 


c.i.f. tidewater 


c.i.f. tidewater 


Caucasian, 53 to S55 per cent...... oe 


cebeéeun Ordinary, 43 cents 


c.i.f. tidewater 


visbees Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton.$19.50 to 20.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 


paid eastern tidewater, per 
gross ton 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 
Structural rivets cf ae 

ED Js lest oid vaakoe to 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 


Nuts and Bo 


(Up to 1% and 1% inche 


20.60 to 21.10 


2.60c to 2.70c 


Its 


s inclusive) 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 


- $4.25 off list 


Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 


- $4.25 off list 


Cold punched square or hexagon blank 


- $4.00 off list 


Cold punched square or hexagon.... 


- $4.00 off list 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 


%-inch and larger.......... 
Cold punched semifinished hex 
9/16-inch and smaller....... 


75 and 5 off 
agon nuts 
.80 and 5 off 


Price f.o.b. ‘Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


(% x 6 inches, smaller and _ shorter) 
Rolled thread ............ .-...60 and 5 off 
Re COE wie oo ch owns cewet 50, 10 and 5 off 
Larger and longer.......... 50, 10 and 5 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(%& x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


PE <6 6a es cceca ak 60, 


10 and 5 off 


650d 60 ccseesetded 60 
Larger and longer ..60-10 to 60-10-10 off 
(% x 4 inches cold punched nuts) 


Dn wevehoons veoeneaaeds at , 5 off 
Larger and longer.........0..0.... 50, 5 oft 
ae ee ee ee 65 and 5 oft 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
me ccceecahkesetakésesasvecd .2me Be of 
ae 80 BER aw cewccseces 50-10 + 20 off 
Flat and round head stove bolts...... 
hb ss cee ieaweessvocbece 75, 10 and § oft 
Other stove bolts.............. 75 and 5 off 
SP MOMS weenedbhbabees vKdcntl 25 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
Joy ee a eer 0 and 5 off 





Iron and Steel Prices 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts. 


MAES Ska Reledba shenen anne 50 and 5 off 
NE UENO a0 8 aos 550d eae 08 60 and 10 oft 
Rough stud bolts with nuts........ 

é SEs UDNER RSE TER UR SE ae 45 and 5 off 

Washers 
Wrought washers........... $5.25 to $5.50 oft 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
DEE showk sc econsoueneuwa 45 19% 
% and #-inch .......... 51 25% 
DENS che 0b «Obed ve whee es 56 42% 
SE 2 i g6s bce aaw Mawes 0 60 48% 
ON as wupekewebsees 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
DO ced pieekaeewigwes ss 55 43% 
Oth CUM bcs hees'ss 59 47% 
SRE Peete 56 43% 
ie EB ree 54 41% 
Ee sere ey a Pees 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld : 
J 3§0 ORs v.05 00 ¥s pexeeds 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
SAO nine hin 0403 tren eet 53 41% 
25% to G-inch ».sccseccesee 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
CN eked bn ed oka vbawn oe 41 24% 
% and }-inch ........... 47 30% 
PE: cnig™ ob ib b.660s bubs 53 42% 
PO wepebsdabaee sehen 58 47% 
RODRIG AMON ki ccc ecw vive 60 49% 
ee GARGR oo baviviasecss 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
EY GG ateae e's 6abdteeescs 53 42% 
>. ere 57 46% 
[Geer 56 45% 
7. tn - «604 bwié'ee 4000 52 39% 
er SE: bets woo 5 ie 45 32% 
SE Ge ROME heiceweorss 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Sh -inehixn. » &s 0.09 HK> 0 UH ces 42 32% 
36 tO 156 -4eEE cbs ci ins eee 45 35% 
2 00. 2IGCMEE 5 Ge csceecss 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
PE” “axchawnent tee ss <0 $21%4 
ee ee errr 43 3444 
Soe BO” Gk shaeceuss 42 33% 
ee ee 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
M% and H-inch ........ 11 +39 
EE. Slee ceed eueeses 22 2 
PE: oo tkhapet¥aees es 28 11 
EOD TIG-IMER ceccsvecess 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 
eer TY eee 23 7 
2H 06 Ginch ose ceseesee 26 1] 
3 to 6- Ee eee 28 13 
pe er 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and }-inch ........ +19 +54 
DON  GuvcacdNbb'eessas 21 7 
Ee 28 12 
yes es ey 30 14 
Lap Weld 
FE ae A aa 3 9 
. Se Sa 29 15 
ae 28 14 
FeO ee 2b 0s0 cakes 21 7 
P00 BN 6 vids «ub ae 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
a ee escccesee 447% +59% 
EY hs nok 0 eck s DEE +28 +40 


ooGCvvevzlll"Eel]“ee=_=®e®_®@mel_=_@~=»EeE_uecGS7———_—__———_£_=__=_[=[======—————[—[—_—_—T—"—————___— 


ee Sa eee en ee ae +34 +46 
Re err re re +28 +40 
LW-inch «....ccccesecses +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
3 tO itch ..cccccccee + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch ....... aoe +18 
CORRE cena thats sivas. 12 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Oe Pee ors eer 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch ......... Mili cess 38 Of 
SORE oy deen c's 8 6 oe Suh. eee eS sca 36 oft 
SSE Ae, SURMMON cae ev cahtsacdsccccs 38% off 
SB Ge Se i ow dka CRA E ESE yes cece 42 oft 


CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 


RIGOR: Ve cap Poeseb eine vane casa +2 
VERGE SC LES sa sea RenacaeN eens ath +12 
2; BAR MBOR oS a wi ccccose ve atevec + 2 
SSG? 20. SAA, 45.0 whee Vewacecteepoes ‘ 3 
DIG: BO): SEB EROE ii veces caer ec ccvscudes 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
ON Ch eaaas bi wend ane se 00 8h-0 0 51 oft 
1% ~ ONES SEPA Cs Sree 43 off 
RN oe cn ac a Ss 0 «6b dino'b,0 6100 0-0 27 oft 
2 EN F854 5 oe os ptize cease we 18 off 
3h ‘and. 234 -ingd ok... + a bisdeses coe 28 off 
3 and 33-inch iai...aseys | eee 32 off 
Sie OME TIGAMCH Yo cc ccccscceves 33 off 
Do RS res Sry ec ee Pee 37 oft 
ee ee hs ivecsccnceesi ck ec 29 oft 
SEAMLESS HOT. ROLLED 
a ae Se eres Peek eee 34 oft 
Oe Oe errr eee eee 35 oft 
en: pe CeePeees abscess bb be aes 39 oft 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold. at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
ro. MEd eee TEEETY OT 12-gage 15¢ 
ae Ee Pe ee eed ©; Se 12-gage 15e 
See eS 1l-gage l6c 
Sieh. +» <cumavesessysubey 10-gage 17c 
DCL: nb. sdahetacvecaene 12-gage 17¢ 
4 SE eres es 11-gage 18¢ 
ey Sess 10-gage 20c 
ON ES, ra ee 7-gage 35¢ 
SORGRIT |. ichgid ss ss owab en 9-gage 15e 
ee ; 9-gage 55¢ 
SR Pee ee 9-gage 57¢c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50¢ 


9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00¢ to 4.25c 





ean, 
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Physical Properties 


The physical properties of the 
Chrome Steel gear blank when it 
leaves the Sivyer foundry, are as 
follows: 
Tensile strength... . .95,000 Ibs. 
Yield Point........ 55,000 Ibs. 
Elongation in2”......... 18% 
Reduction in Area........ 25% 
To further increase these proper- 
ties the cut gear is subjected, by 
the manufacturer using it, to a 
treatment, consisting of heating 
and quenching in oil. After this 
treatmentthe metal shows asclere- 
scope hardness of 50 to 60 and is 
so tough that the possibility of 
teeth shearing in service is virtu- 
ally eliminated. 


Not only do the Sivyer blanks in- 
sure a better gear to the customer, 
but they effect an actual saving to 
the manufacturer. The cast blank 
cuts down expensive machining 
and waste metal. It, also, reduces 
inventory costs, for the Sivyer 
blanks can be made up in large 
or small quantities, on short notice. 


SIV 
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A heavy-duty gear for 
a gasoline power shov- 
el. Cut from a Sivyer 
Chrome Electric cast 
gear blank. 





Tool Steel Toughness 
At a Decided Saving 


IVYER Chrome Electric Steel gives the 

above gear a dense close-grained toughness 
that can be rivaled only by the highest grade 
tool steel. The Sivyer gear-blank is cast to the 
approximate size and shape of the finished 
gear and the shaft hole is cored. This saves 
many of the expensive drilling and machining 
operations that were necessary when forged 
blanks were used. 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 1196) 
shortly 


Castings Co. will let contracts for 1- 


story brick and steel addition, 42 x 100 feet, 


Business 


S.—The Oxford Foundry & 
Machine Co., is rebuilding its machine shop 
which was damaged recently by fire 
and is in the market for tools and equip- 
ment including extension lathe, gap lathes, pipe 
and bolt threading machines to thread pipe 1 


OXFORD, N. 


here 


to 4 inches in diameter and bolts % to 1% 
inches; one crosscut and 7 rip saws, tilting 


table to take up to 18 or 20+inch saws; hand 
crane. H. W. Wood is a director. 


BEAVERTON, ONT.—Smith Bros. will 
purchase tool room lathe, drill and other 
equipment. 

ESSEX, ONT.—McNeill & Walsh are in 


machinery, tools and com- 
the manufacture of dies, 


the market’ for 
plete equipment for 
tools, etc. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—According to C. W. 
Kirkpatrick, industrial commissioner the Wer- 


New 


CRANES—tThe various uses for which cranes 
adaptable are described in a 
folder recently issued by the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour, Falls N. Y. The 


use of the combination of the crane ind hoist 


and hoists are 


in the foundry is illustrated also. 


SAND MACHINES—The Royer Foundry & 
Machine Co., has issued a folder describing and 
separator 


illustrating several models of a sand 


and blender. Several views of this machine in 
actual use in the foundry are shown and the 


dimensions of the various types are given. 


PRESSURE BLOWERS—Blowers for oil 
burning furnaces and large coal forges are 
trated in a bulletin by the Johnston Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

general design, individual units, size of blowers 


illus- 


Operating characteristics, 


and engineering data are given fully 


furnaces 


ELECTRIC FURNACES—Electric 
for producing steel, alloy steel, malleable iron, 
tool steel gray iron, steel for forgings, etc., are 
described and illustrated in a folder published 
by William Swindell & Bros., Pittsburgh. Vari- 
ous improvements that have been made to this 


furnace are summarized. 


OXIDE COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
smelting 


Collec 


tion of oxides in various operations 
is the subject of a bulletin issued by the Dust 
& Conveying Co., Cleveland.” Dia- 


application of this company’s 


Recovering 


grams illustrate 


apparatus to various branches of the smelt- 


ing process 


REPULSION START MOTORS—To avoid 


voltage fluctuation caused by starting small 
motors the Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
offers repulsion start induction single phase 


motors which are described in a 4-page bulle- 
tin. Graphs present data as to smoothness of 
varying conditions. 


starting under 


ALLOY TOOL STEELS—Suggestions for 
forging, hardening, annealing, cutting and grind- 
ing high speed steel, with temper classification 
of carbon tool steel according to its uses, are 
36-page booklet issued 


presented in a recent'y 
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to be used 
Another furnace will be installed. 
ratz, president of tke 
Aluminum Casting Co., is 
eral manager. 


formerly vice 
president 


in Canada 


ner G. Smith Co. will establish a factory here 
for the manufacture of core oil and foundry 


supplies. 


HAGERSVILLE, ONT.—Doolittle Stephens, 
manufacture 
with $100,000 capital, 
by Col. W. G. Gibson, Silas W. C. Scott and 


Ltd., 
bucket 


incorporated to 
etc., 


has been 
elevators, 


Robert F. Inch, Hamilton, Ont. 


PENETANGUISHENE, ONT.—B. Corbeau, 
Nelson street, is in the market for tool room 
lathe and other equipment for repair shop. 

PETERBORO, ONT.—Canadian General 
Electric Co. will start work immediately on 
addition to its plant to cost 
approximately $500,000. Building contracts 
will be awarded immediately, and the com- 
pany will require considerable new machinery 
and tools for the plant. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The 


erection of an 


Hydro-Elec- 


by the Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, 
Pa. The character and uses of hot die-steel, 
finishing tool steel, chisel and other alloy steels 
are described. Several pages are devoted to 
classifications of extras, gages in common use 
and weights per lineal foot of various sizes of 


carbon steel in flats, rounds, octagons and 
squares. 
ELECTRIC FURNACES—Bulletin No. 41 


has been issued by the Detroit Electric Furnace 
Co., Detroit, Mich., 
of the electric furnace to brass melting. The 


describing the application 


economies and savings of electric melting are 
recited and data are given indicating control of 


analysis, color, texture and homogeniety. 





REFINED FERROMANGANESE—A bul- 
letin by de Councy Browne, Inc., metallurgical 
engineers, New York, announces a low carbon 


refined ferromanganese with manganese 70 to 


85 per cent, carbon 0.35 to 0.50 per cent and 
silicon 3 to 20 per cent. Its applications in the 


production of fine grades of steel are listed. 


CONTROL INSTRUMENTS—The necessity 


of a means of temperature control when gas 
and oil is used as a fuel in industry is described 


Ryan & 


Co., Philadelphia. The apparatus manufactured 


in a pamphlet published by the F. J. 


by this company for application to this field also 


is described. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 


and wire, heat 


Annealing castings 


treating, calorizing, and other 


processes in which electric furnaces are used 
are shown in a bulletin recently 
Electric Ci It is 
direct heat 


furnaces in plants of that company. Dimensions, 


issued by the 


General largely pictorial, 


illustrating application of electric 


heat and functions of the installations are 


given with each illustration. 
POSITIVE PRESSURE BLOWERS—In a 
recent bulletin the Connersville Blower Co., 


Connersville, Ind., information on its 


positive pressure blowers for use to obtain pres- 


presents 


sures ‘of ™ to 5 pounds or vacuum of 1 to 10 


inches of mercury. Details of specifications 


for a coreroom and casting shop. 
A. C, Pank- 
Werra 


and gen- 


May 1, 1924 


tric commission will call for bids in the 
early future for the construction of the fifth 
and sixth units of 12,000 horsepower each, 
at the Cameron Falls power development plant 


on the Nipigon river. These units with 
Nos. 3 and 4, now under construction, will 
bring the total power gleveloped to the full 
estimate of 72,000 horsepower. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon In- 
dustries, manufacturers of automobile acces- 
sores, carriage hardware, etc., will build 
an addition to their plant and have awarded 
the general contract to Newton Bros. 

ST. THOMAS, ONT.—The Canadian Nation- 
al railways is asking for equipment for machine 
shop to be erected here at a cost of $250,000. 
E. W. Mathews is superintendent of St. Thom- 
as division, 





TORONTO, ONT.—The Toronto Iron 
Works has purchased a site at the foot of 
Saulter street, where it proposes to erect a 


manufacturing plant. 

TORONTO, ONT.—H. R. Foreman & Co., 
Ltd., have been incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in furnaces, stoves, boilers, etc., with 
$40,000 capital by Robert D. Cumming, Mar- 
garet M. Green and Frank Bott. 


WATERLOO, ONT.—The Globe Furniture 
Co.,- will build foundry and machine shop, and 
is interested in purchase of machinery and 


tools. John Bahnsen is manager. 


Trade Publications 


and other information is given 
and _ illustrations 
types. 


fully in tables, 


show the blowers in various 


WOOD PRESERVING—Grant B. Shipley, 
engineer in the preservative treatment of timber, 
Pittsburgh, in a _ current describes a 
small timber treating plant designed 
for those whose locations or requirements make 


circular 
capacity 


treatment at one of the large commercial plants 


impractical or uneconomical. 


METAL COATING EQUIPMENT—Placing 
a coating of metal on iron and steel to protect 
or ornament it has been developed to a point 
by the Metals Coating Co. of America where 
metals may be 
The device by 


which this is accomplished melts, atomizes and 


practically all the commercial 


applied to nearly all materials. 


applies the metal in one operation, simultane- 


ously. The process is’ described and various 


commercial uses are illustrated. 

PRECISION JIG BORING MACHINES— 
A catalogue has been issued by the R. Y. Ferner 
Co., Washington, D. C., 
voised’ Instruments de 


for the Societe Gene- 
Physique, Geneva, Swit- 
It presents the high precision locating 
and jig boring machines adapted to the rapid pro- 
duction of jigs, fixtures and gages. 


zerland. 


Comparative 
time studies are presented of the steps in lay- 
ing off, drilling and boring holes by this and 
other methods. 


UNAFLOW ENGINES—Results of recent 
tests conducted on engines driving sheet mills 
show the steam consumption in pounds per in- 
dicated horsepower as 14.08, according to a bul- 
letin being distributed by the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh. A combination steam consump- 
tion diagram for unaflow engines as built by 
the Mesta company under the Stumpf patents 
and for ordinary counterflow type engines is 
presented, based on steam pressure and vacuum 
comunonly encountered in rolling mill practice. 
Advantages of the unaflow engine measured by 
modern standards of steam economy are given 
in detail. Various views of unaflow engines for 
driving rod, wire and sheet mills are shown. 
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Subject to prior sale, the H. K. Ferguson 
Co. own outright, ready for immediate 
shipment, a considerable amount of the 
steel for the building shown in the cross 
section and photograph. It can be erected 
ready for useful occupancy in 30 work- 
ing days. 
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HEN you need more floor space 
—a new substantial factory— 


When you need it quickly and 100% 
right, remember this— 


The H. K. Ferguson Company sums up 
nine separate and distinct factors in 
the building industry. This one na- 
tional organization assumes the func- 
tions of architect, structural engineer, 
mechanical engineer, general contrac- 
tor, steel erector, plumber, heater, 
electrician and painter. One Ferguson 
man with one contract will guarantee 
to erect your building; will guarantee 
its design, its cost, and its delivery date. 


And what is more important, when you 
deal with the Ferguson organization 
you deal with men who specialize in 
industrial buildings—who know every 
point of modern factory design and 
construction. They have erected hun- 
dreds of buildings for America’s finest 
industrial concerns, such as Delco, 


The printing shop of the National Cash Register 

mpany, Dayton, Ohio. built by the Ferguson 
Company. The building was so splendidly lighted 
and well ventilated that the National Cash Register 
Company advertised it nationally in full page space 
as “America’s best printing establishment’. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Robbins & 
Myers, Johns-Manville, American 
Stove Co., Ford Motor Car Co., and 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 





Send for Ferguson— 
His Firm Will Do It All 


The jobs the Ferguson organization 
start are always finished—on time. No 
sub-contractors cause delays, slight 
work or go broke. And your valuable 
time is not wasted by inconvenient 
attention to details. 


The H. K. Ferguson Company will de- 
sign, erect and equip your industrial 
building, under a contract exactly 
suited to your needs. 


Get the Ferguson proposition. Read 
the binding guarantee. Learn how you 
can save time, worry and money. 
Come, telephone or telegraph. Or 
write for Booklet ‘“‘F’’. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Building 
New York Office: 25 West 43rd Street 





Telephone, Randolph 6854 
Telephone Vanderbilt 4526 


Suso0ONn 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 
YARD WROUGHT 





Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
































































































CITY WROUGHT 


Detroit (dealers) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


as railroad steel New 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, No, 1 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Detroit (dealer s) 


Tee Pee eee ee ee eee eee 


New York Eaalies) 


Me eeSesetborteoseocsocees 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


eee eee eee 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Boston fdsalers) 06000005 0009-06:0 


Boston (dealers) 


Coe seer ersessesese 


(chem.) 15.00 to 


; ‘stove PLATE 


ee eet ce wet whe a New York (dealers) 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Cincinnati (net tons) 
Detroit (net ton) dealers 

Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


New York (dealers) 


IRON AXLES 
SIMA tad 400s 00nd 2 ee ee ener 
Boston (consumers) 


crops 19.00 to 19.5 
HOVELING STEEL 


ae Se 27.50 to 28.00 


PEEPS | SPRINGS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


BOILER PLATE, ‘CUT 


PIPES AND FLUES 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Boston (dealers F Sates th tee 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Cleve and (under 


New York No. FORGE SCRAP 


Pittsburgh, ‘No. 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) 


ANGLE BARS—IRON 





Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 












Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) ........... 10.00 to 10.56 
PRM aie ers dab 09d 4 Coo vine b dem 14.50 to 15.00 
Od a do a hislv dd b iniesdid $0 ie 11.50 to 12.00 
CIN SS bc kik a ob sidd specie 11.25 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
yy Ree Pees SA Pr rene 14.50 to 15.00 
SR EMO ee 2 a Sint s- bb blades bd letete 12.00 to 12.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
DEAT © C6 coc cvesnnierer 19.00 to 19.50 
Boston (consumers).......... 20.00 to 21.00 
WR Ci cide es oe det oe en 19.00 to 20.00 
RUINS 5 bd eidics sc cccacces 18.00 to 18.50 
Er Ee 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
5 ag a ee ae 17.50 to 18.00 
eg ON EE AP er Bye 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
ONT 0 F0b bibs n> one 8 68% 20.00 to 20.50 
ig Pennsylvania ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
eS a en Pree 20.00 to 20.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 17.00 to 18.00 
Birmingham, iron ........... 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (consumers)6......... 20.00 to 20.50 
SN Ber ss Rhos on occ 0 weed 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago ,iron ..........0006 17.00: to 17.50 
ROIS. cawid'S «wa clve coed 10.50 to 11.00 
Eeastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) .... 14.75 to 15.25 
Pitteeureh:; aTOt oS. i ko ue 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel ............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Obi LAME, ibis A rae sous 17.00 to 17.50 


nee NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ......... 20.00 to 21.00 


Boston (consumers) ......... 21.50 to 22.00 
LS Sr oR go 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, cupola ........... 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 machiany 

cupola (net tons) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland, cupola ........... 19.00 to 19.50 


Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. 17.00 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
i OD — .ences sede 25.00 to 26.00 
ee a Seer es 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
eee eee eee a ee, Ie AN 19.50 to 20.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
re en ek ee 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
IEE a cag iow cw ka ace oe 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 
or oe} es 18.00 to 19.00 
OS ES ere eee ree 19.00 to 19.5¢ 
Chicago, railroad §.........:. 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, agricultural ....... 15.50 to 15.75 
Cleveland. railroad ........... 16.00 to 17.00 
Detroit (dealers). .........s0 16.50 to 17.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.50 


Pittsburgh. railroad .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
3t. Louis, agricultural ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
ee ee, en 16.00 to 16.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Roston (dealers) ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
RUE. NGran 65 6% ss coPacenee 16.00 to 16.50 
ee Sivas ON cet wecers 15.25 to 15.75 
ERE a hain tharos waidats hak eid 11.59 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh district .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Sh: SMS... ie cee saw as odie sa 16.00 to 16.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Oe ee 16.50 to 17.00 
St, dee. . ee cee 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
CIMGMC i. . sss sitawerieen ens 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.60 to 19.50 
cn ESRI ae» rie ae ena 18.00 to 18.50 
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